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PREFACE. 


Whether we clioose to caJl it or not, some 

stucly of tlie processes of tlie cbild. must be under" 

taken by all tbose who aspire to educate him. The only 
serious objection which can be made to the inclusion of 
“ psychology as such ” in the curriculum of a training 
college is that frequently what is taught is not psychology '' 
at all. It coirsists of a number of definitions of technical c 
terms, witliout any real attempt to give an insiglit into the 
])rooes.ses referred to by those terms: it “furnishes the 
student merely with a psychological phraseology and not 
with any real knowledge of mental processes.” ^ 

Some have suggested that the psycholog}^ taught in a 
training college should be taken entirely on inductive 
lines. We should, according to these people, examine the „ 
teaching of the various subjects, and our psychology 
should arise out of this examination. There is much to be 
said for ,this view. But, under such circumstances, the 
psychologfcal teaching would be very sporadic and uneven. . 
For, in these days, the teaching of the various subjects is 
often placed under the control of the special lecturers in* 
those subjects, and the amount of psychological insight 
must vary greatly. 

It is significant, too, that much of the best work i% 
eoimoetion w'itli the principles of teaching the different 
siibjects has been done by those who have had a pre- 
liminary irainiug in “ pure ” psychology. A clear insight 
iilio tlic .:\jiental processes involved does not arise readily 

1 Trjtrrocli. The Place of Psychology in the Tminim of the Teacher,, 

p. 12. ■ • ^ . 



UKlucUou m tiie true sense is an exaimnation of the 
concrete diroefced by certain ideas wMch we already possess. 
True, it is tlie recognised inadequacy of those ideas whioii 
leads m to seek further. But, such as they arc, tbey 
never! heless guide our researches. Man sieht nur icas man 
miss. The moj'e one already Icuows, the more definitely 
pm one seek for further knowledge. The FragestelUing 
is ihe most important preliminary to induction, n,nd it can 
only be framed on the basis of the knowledge which we 
already have. 

, The student, therefore, who comes to the consideration 
of the methods of teaching a given subject with some 
notions of mental process already formed is more likely to 
undpstand the nature of his task than one who begins 
his inquiry without any clear conception of mind andT its * 
working. , 

“ Unless the student of education undertakes^ the study 
of Psychology, in the first place, for its own sake and in 
• order that he may understand what goes on in the 
acquisition and organisation of experience; and, in the 
second place, in order that he may gain a knowledge of 
^ ow ^ 0 regulate the acquisition and organisation of 
experience within the minds of his pupils, then die can 
never carry on liis work in a truly professional spirit.” i 

By all means let the preliminary outline of mental 
processes be in clo.so touch with school work. In this 

■ ^Darroch/j;?. cit., p. 8. * 


book contimial reference is ni<ade to teacliing. ’Almost all 
tlio illustrations deal witli cases VHch arise in coiiueG-_ 
tion witli the school. The student who works carefully 
through the book will, therefore, approach the question 
of “special method” with some tolerably clear ' ideas bf 
the uature of his problem. ’ 

To each chapter questions have been appended. Some 
of these require merely careful reproduction of the matter 
dealt with in the chapter. Others, however, require the 
application of the ideas dealt with in the chapter to new 
])roblems. In all cases the questions should furnish a 
stimulus to careful reading and understanding. The 
writer attaches considerable iniportaiioe to such questions. 
Students can easily be induced to read and vaguely under- 
stand textbooks in. psychology. But such work is of little 
value unless it is rendered strenuous and exact by the 
attempt to answer questions. It depends, after all, on the 
saine principles as those which lead us to require clear and 
connected reproduction, or the working of exercises, from 
the soliool children. 

It may be pointed out that the lecturer who adopts 
such a beok as this can frame his own questions. Tlie 
writ<u‘ does not presume to limit the ingenuity of any 
lecturer, or to dictate the special methods to be pursued.* 
lie merely desires to save some time and trouble.. Bor 
it takes considerable time and trouble to frame suitable 
questions. And there is the further time necessary for 
commifnicating them to the students. The lecture-period 
is all too short without cutting into it for such purposes. 
The writer, in dealing with this course in his own classes, 
indeed, tc«)kthe trouble to “ graph ” copies of the questions, 
so tlia,t time might bo saved, , 


PRpiCR. 

■ m. t- 

glaucc at tlie foot-notes will repeal tke aritlior’s 
i'-'U-rc isid'M>icdiiesf5 IS) a great number of psyoliologists, 
cialiy Ifs MwUongall and James, 
is iiO|K‘d, tlicrefore, tliat the psjj’cliology expounded in 
ii-i.tk will In-* found thoroughly “ sound.*’ While the 
i>'>r hns mnpliasistfd the dTeets of pleasure-pain more 
! ■'..'I'iter.': sooin inclined to doj he ventures to assert 

lie h.'i.s assigned lo conation all tlie miportaiice which 
nnch rn views of mind rcenire. 


vmu ' Avi : TO the second edition. 


Tui: i'ipiicai'ance of so many hooks on the “ New ” 
Psycliolc’.gy has led some to suppose that t he “ Old ” is 
snpiTaunuaTed. This is far from being the case. The 
Xtw is merely supplementary to the “ Old.” And if 
the stiidv of tilt! former causes the neglect of the latter, 
much, harm will have been done. 

To this edition lias been added a lengthy chapter which, 
it is liopcd, does ample justice to recent developments. 

BENJAMIN DUMVTLLE. 






PEEFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


During the past teu or tAvolvo years, tlio welter of 
wpnciilai,i*)n. and experiment in p.syohology lias been sucli as 
to east tbo ordinary student' into a state of cmiifiision and 
diranay. To take a- striking example, the Gestalt Psyclio- 
li.igists i.fdjl ns tliat the. Doctrine of Assoeiation most go; 
;;n<!, fhf^ BcJuwi.ourisfs nisintain that, wliile As.sociation 
must reiuuin, tliO meitial olmnents which arc associated 
must ]h', ignored. Can we- a.<.!C(ri)t cither of these views in 
if s ent irety Arc we to believe that the many great 
tiiinker-s h'oin Aristotle, to Locke., from Eeid to Spencer, 
and from Mill to Janiee, have all been occupied, with 
futility? 

By iill means let us refrain from worshipping the thinkers 
of the past as infallible. But lot ns not tly to the other 
■extreme of sweeping aside with contempt the chief results^ 
of^ their cogitation. John Btuart Mill attributed to the 
.Tjaws of Association the same place in Psychology as the 
LaAv of G.ra*vitation holds in Astrononi}'. If, however, the 
GestaU Psychologists are right, there has been a great 
revolution, and Mill has been completely super, seded. We 
may agree that Mill’s statement was too absolute, and 'that 
tliore are certain gaps in psychological theory as presented 
to us ]>y thinkers of the past which the Gestalt Psychologists, 
as well as other modern thinkers of quite different views, 
have exposed. But the chief framework still stands, and 
cannot be dispensed, with. 

^i'he bestj. course, therefore, seems to be to examine the 
new i^eas, and to endeavour to put them in tliblr proper 
relations with the results of pjist speculaHon. This is 
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CHAPTER L 


The ITbed of a Study of Pstcholoot as a Basis 
FOR Educational Theory. 

Until quite recent times, the only characteristic qualifi- 
cation of a teacher was considered to be that he must 
know the matter which he sets out to teach. True, this 
has seldom been regarded as the sole qualification. It has 
long been known that good students are sometimes poor 
teachers — especially where many pupils are to be taught * 
together. The power of control, a somewhat mysterious. 
m§ans of influencing others to attention and obedience, 
has alway;s been considered an important additionak 
qualification. It has also been expected that the teacher . 
should be a person of good moral character. But these 
qualities being taken for granted, the chief requirement '' 
has usuafly been a knowledge of the subject or subjects 
which it is proposed to teach. 

This conception of the qualified teacher still holds the 
field in many universities and secondary schools. It is, of 
course, Recognised that education includes more than 
instruction. Instruction is the mere imparting of informa- 
tion or guidance. '^^Education is the cultivation of all the 
mcaal, intelleotual, and physical powers, In its widest a 
sense it iifbludes all the influences which act upon the V 
individual. “ Whatever helps -to shape the human being 
to make the human being what is, or hinder hjm from 1 
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being wliat’bb is not, is part of liis education ” (J. S. Mill)....' 
Universities and scboads influence the individual wbo' 
'enters tliem in many more ways than those confined to the 
lecUin-i or lesson. Many teachers educate their pupils far 
more by their personal example, and by their general 
iiifluenee over them, than by the definite instruction which 
they give to tlieni. *The taulition and reputation of a 
school or university have often a most lasting effect on the 
lives of its alunini. For a large number of young people 
the edticaiion obtained by contact with fellow-pupils, both 
in work and ]day, is far more important than either the 
instruction or the other educational influences received 
from tlio teachers. And tliis is some justification for 
those parents who send their children to schools where the 
teacliers are poorly qualified, but where most of the 
childreu are respectable and of good manners. 

But, ah hough all this is usually admitted, it is still 
thought iji some quarters that, as far as the instruction 
alone is concerned, a knowledge of the subject on the part 
of the teacher is the only essential. Almost every reflect- 
ing person agrees that it is a most important qualification. 
Yet at least one distinguished educationist has denied 
its necessity. Jacotot, a French professor of the early 
part of tlie nineteenth century, went so far as to maintain* 
that the teacher need not know the subject to be studied, 
that a man can cause pupils to learn what he does not 
know himself. • ’ 

There is some truth in this. It is true that the pupils 
in some cases learn more of the subject than the teacher 
expljcitly expounds. It is true, as we shall see more 
clearly later on, that we ought not to tell the pupils 
everything, but should rather induce them to discover 
. much for themselves. It is true that a person who has 
studied .smoe subjects himself can in a genef'al way 
direct the efforts of pupils in other and similar si.ibjects 
which he has not himself attacked. It is also certain that, 
witluiut giving any direct guidance, one may suj^ly 
motives which will induce the pu];>i]s to attack subjects 
entirely By themselves. Thus a parent used to offer hia 
childmq a p«nuy for ei^cli of Watts’s hymns which was 
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ieanied coiT'ectly by heart,. Where, howev^i*, the best 
possible progress is to be made^, %iid where the subject 
rises abore such mechanical processes as learning by ‘ 
heart, there is little doubt that the teacher or pai’ent who 
holds himself responsible for the learning can be most 
successful when he is himself thoroughly familiaf with £k& ' 
subject in question. • 

Yet a knowledge of the subject to be taught, though a 
necessary preliminary qualification, is far from being 
sufiBcient. Even if we turn aside for the moment from . 
the broad view of education as a process whereby the 
many-sided nature of the child is harmoniously developed, 
and confine ourselves merely to that part which is con- * 
ceimed with instruction in certain branches, we shall find 
that knowledge of the subject, by itself, will not carry us 
far. Too often instruction is considered as a mere giving. 

If I have a penny, I can give it to you. If I know the 
name of a person, I can tell it to you. The thing seems 
simplicity itself. Yet even in these uncomplicated cases 
more is necessary. I must be assured of a capacity for 
reception in you. You may not want my penny, or you 
may be deaf to the sounds which I utter. In such simple 
instances as these, it is usually so easy to ascertain ’ 
whether what is profiered can be i*eceived that no thought 
is expended upon it. But in many cases, and especially 
when the thing to be given or told is more complicated, 
the quesfion of the capacity for reception of the beneficiary . 
assumes great importance. To Orusoe on his island a 
pennyworth of nails is a far moi'e acceptable present than * 
a five pound note; a baby of three years will listen eagerly 
to the tale of the Three Bears, but will be totally 
unreceptive to a discourse on the uses of adversity. 

Even with regard to comparatively simple pieces ot, 
information, much confusion arises because the teller is 
not clear as to the state of mind of the enquirer. Ask a 
man in the street the way, when to get to your destination 
iii,volvo.s some amount of twisting and turning in a district 
with wliich you are unfamiliar, and you will be fortunate 
if yqji get clear directions.. The majority %t‘ persons 
talk glibly of landmarks and §igns with vivhich^f/ie?/ are** 
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perfectly acquainted, quite oblivious of tbe fact that you 
are completely in the.dfwk. If faiowledge of the subjects 
to be taught were the only really important thing, 
thousands of adults of the lower middle classes could be 
considered eligible for the teaching of our elementary 
sCiiolars • without any training being necessary. As we 
bavo just seen, however, a full knowledge of the matter to 
be imparted may hy itselfhe ratlier a danger than a help, 
it may render the imparter of information unable to 
apjn-eciate, and allow for, the ignorance of the enquirer. 

Nor is it merely a question of realising the gaps in our 
pupils’ minds, and carefully filling them up. hluch of the 
knowledge which we acquire cannot be directly imparted 
as a name or the description of the way to a certain place 
can 1)0 imparted. It is the result of a process of growth 
t.aking place within us. Fr<)ebel was keenly aware of this 
when he compared the teaclier te a gardener, the child to a 
plant, and the school to a garden. A gardener cannot 
directly add to the height of a ])iant as a builder adds an 
extra storey to a house. The gardener plants his seedling 
in a suitable place. He hoes, waters, prunes, and manures. 
He doe.s not, however, do these things indiscidminately. 
From his knowledge of the plant, he judges when and to 
what extent they ai’e necessary. And when he has done, 
all, he can only hope for the best. 

• It is not asserted that all knowledge arises in this sel^- 
developing manner. It is obvious that if I tell you the 
way to a given place, I have ilirectly increased your 
knowleilge. It is equally obvious, however, that I cannot 
tell a child of three years what a summary is. He wall 
require a long process of development before any w'ords 
that I may use will enable him to get a clear idea of the 
..meaning. It is related that a gentleman in addressing 
a Sunday School once made use of this word. The 
suj>eriniender!t hinted to him that the children did not 
understand it. He accordingly told the children: “A 
sumnuiry is an abbreviated synopsis.” , 

The prowjss of acquiring knowledge involves, then, a 
great deal fd ssXf -activity, Jt is not a matter of p(g,ssiv8 
reception. In*inodera tinjes, when so many oral lessons 
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are given in tl^e elementary schools, there* is a danger of 
fo)’gctting this. In former day sf children were left more 
to themselves in school. They were given ' ta.slvs — lessons 
to prepa,r0, problems to solve, questions to ansrver — and 
w’ei'e merely examined on them. iN”ot that the teachers ^of 
those days understood more of psychology than' those of 
to-day. Many good methods have "‘been adopted -witlioiit 
any clear notion of the reasons for them. Even now, in 
spite of some progress in psychology, a large part of 
sclirjol pi*a,ctice is carried on without a full compi'ehension 
of the principles underlying it. We cannot afford to wait 
till everything is clear theoretically. We must go on 
with our teaching. The childx’en cannot stop till we have " 
solved our ditli(?ul ties. We hope, however, to understand • 
more and more the reasons for our practice as we proceed, 
and, in so far as we do that, we can improve our methods. 

Mean while we often fail into certain methods by force * 
of cii'cumstances. The teachers of the olden times were 
few in number, their scholars were numerous and varied in 
attainments; fiu'ther, there was little idea of teaching - 
beyond tbat of seeing that something was learned. In 
these days the value of teaching has become cleaidy 
recognised; we have classes of children who, though still * 
too many in number, are approximately on the same levels 
of attainment, and there is a tendency to overdo oral 
exposition* Someone has said that whereas formerly the 
child learned his lesson and said it to the teacher, now. 
the teacher learns his lesson and says it to the child. 

“ In short, many modern methods of teaching, in attempt-" 
ing to make learning easy to the child, give so minute a 
guidance of action that they eliminate all virility from the 
learning by banishing purpose, effort, and originality. 
But without the cultivation of these the habit of expecting 
by one’s ovm efforts to reach better things than those of 
the present cannot be formed.” ’ 

Though much may profitably be told, especially if the 
right time is taken for imparting the information, mere 
telling wHI not take us far. The fact is, as, w^e have 

^ Welton, TJm Psychology 41 / Educationp^, 17ii. ^ 
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already hinted, that a great deal ca.nnot by any manner of 
. means be told. It Kiu*t develop. And it can only be 
’ devtdojjed from knowledge already obtained by the child 
himself. I ctmnot really tell a child what colour is. The 
i<i^a of colour must develop in his mind on the basis of the 
knowledge he ac(juires of blue, red, green, and so forth. I 
can arnuigo that he ge& objects of different colours, and 
that he thiuhs of tlieni with respect to their appearance. 
Am) even if I use the word colour, go on to indicate to 

him w'hat I mean hy it, T am only helping on a process 
which must fake place in Ms mind, and which could not 
take place if he had not seen different colours and 

• maiguised them for himself. When once he has reached 
k this stage, I can make use of the knowledge he has already 

acquired by himself, in- telling him some things which he 
may never be able to discover for himself. For instance; 

I can tell him that the birds of South America have 
brighter aud more varied colouring than those of England. 

A gimt deal of what is told could he discovered by 
the pupil, if only life were long enough. If, however, 
nothing were told which could he discovered, the child 
^ would grow up very ignorant. Those who may he con- 

* sidered well educated members of the community have 
attained this stage hy getting much knowledge at second- ■ 
hand, hy taking advantage of information acquired at 
first-hand by many others — ancestors and conteraporaries. 

• It would seem, then, that we have only to distihguish in 
knowledge (1) what must be acquired independently by 

‘the child, from (2) what can he told on the basis of what 
has hpen acquired at first hand, and then to allow all the 
latter to be told. 

But, in the firsi< place, it is very difScult to make the 
d,istinction. To revert to the instance which has just been 
mentioned, the^ cliild hears people speaking of th5 colour 
of different objecis. He notices the various hues, and he 
gets an idea of colour in general. In one sense, as we 
have insisted, he maybe said to have acquired this himself. 
But the ip^tioa of the word colour has been a "'great help 
directing bis attention, a»d although nobody may* have 
diefluitely spolfen on the subject to him. it may be said 
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tliat to a certain extent he has been told. . Practically all 
onr knowledge may be expressed in .words, and all these 
words are in one sense “ told ” to ns by others, in another 
nnderstood by ns in virtue of onr own experience. 

In view of the difficulty of fixing the limits between 
what must be acquired by the individual independentJy 
and what can be told, it is better to be on the safe 
side, and to err in i-equiring more to be discovered by 
the individual than is absolutely heeessary. For if we err 
in the other direction the mistake is irreparable: wn try 
to tell the child something which he can oni}'- find out 
for himself. And unless he does find out for himself 
independently of us, there is a gap in his know- 
ledge; he will hear and perhaps use words which have 
only a shadow of meaning for him. This is wliat Milton 
meant when he wrote: “But because our understandiug 
cannot in this body found it self but on sensible things, 
nor arrive so clearly to the knowledge of Grod and things 
invisible, as by orderly conning over the visible and inferior 
creature, the same method is necessarily to be follow’d in 
all discreet teaching. ... And though a Linguist should 
pride himself to have all the Tongues that Babel cleft the 
wmrld into, yet, if he have not studied the solid things in 
.them as well as the Woi'ds and Lexicons, he were nothing 
so much to be esteemed a learned man, as any Yeoman or 
Tradesman competently wise in his Mother Dialect only.’A 

But there is a further reason why children, especially in 
the early stages of their education,; should not he told too 
much. We have said that the acquirement of ail know- 
ledge involves self -activity.: There is less activity, however, 
in listening to the words of others, even when we atta’cli to 
them the full meaning intended; than in finding out for 
ourselves. Further, the process % which in later life we^ 
acqiiii'e?*inueli knowledge at second-hand is not one of mere 
reception of information. We go to libraries, dive into 
books, and, in a sense, find out for ourselves. Some of us, 
too, aspire to hQ inventors— -to find out things which nobody 
has ever discovered before. It is obvious, then, that if we 

1 Milton’s Trmtate on EduccUion^eMt^hy Bsp-wning, p. 4. * 
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are to be 'niglily successful in acquiring knowledge, we 
must develop this self-iictivity. It will not be highly de- 
veloped if in the early stages we are told a great deal. We 
shall be in danger of sinking into a state of comparative 
passivity, surfeited with knowledge before we have really 
ac(j[uirod a large amount. This state begets a Uaae con- 
dition, in which inter«;stin things around us wanes, in which 
curiosity dies, and plea, sure is only taken in sensual indul- 
gence and in activities of a low and unproductive descrip- 
tion, On the other hand, the active process whereby know- 
ledge is acquired is highly pleasurable. We cannot help 
noticing this in t-he healthy child who is acquiring a know- 
ledge of his surroundings, If we begin too early to tell 
the child many things which he can find out for himself, 
wo weaken this self-activity, the pleasure accompanying its 
exercise disapi)earB, and all interest in the acquirement of 
knowledge is killed. 

Enough has been said to show that, even if the teacher 
did not aspire to be an educator, but were content with the 
more limited role of instructor, a full knowledge of the 
subjects to be taught would not be sufficient. The teacher 
must not only be acquainted with his subject, but he must 
know his pupil. He must know when and how much to 
tell, when and how far be must make arrangements for* 
the pupil to find out for himself. And he can do this opiy 
in the light of a knowledge of child nature a^d its de- 
velopment. The practical teacher is, further, Uware that 
all children are not alike. The deaf, dumb, and otherwise 
‘ mentally defective are in these days often gathered together 
in special schools, where the instruction is adapted to their 
condition. But even the so-called normal children who 
attend the ordinary schools present great diffierehces. 
..Some of them are slightly deaf, and hear less than others. 
Some are short-sighted, and see less tl^n others, Even the 
dullest instructor is aware of such obvious differences, and, 
let us hope, does his best to cope with them. But we must 
realise more and more that those whom we are accustomed 
to call “average’' children possess, in additicfn to many 
^common ^^ualities, a vast «uraher of peculiarities r. The 
amount pf knowledge they bring with them into the class- 
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room, their likes and dislikes, their powers- of Sittention, of 
perseverance, of self-control, vary tremendously. And the 
good teacher wdU, as far as he can, take account of all 
these differences. How often do we hear a teacher 
complain of the stupidity of the children who fail to under- 
stand him! How seldom do we hear a teacher refer *to ' 
his own stupidity in failing to understand the children I 

So far we have confined ourselves to instruction. But 
the moment we consider the wider field of which instruc- 
tion is only a part — ^ihe field of education — ^the need of a 
knowdedge of child nature becomes even more important. 
Because a large part of the instruction which a child 
receives is obtained at school, there has always been a • 
tendency to consider the school as essentially a centre for 
instruction. Teachers themselves, in spite of the cry of 
the great educationists that character is the main object, 
have always tended to fail into this error. The boys who 
have imbibed the most information, who get top at the 
examinations, are usually looked upon hy the master as the 
best proof of his efficiency as a teacher. And this in spite 
of the fact that the tests of after life often make a totally 
different classification. 

It must not be thought that we wish to belittle know- ' 
ledge. Indeed, the good character or moral peii’ection to 
v^hioh reference has just been made cannot be attained 
without knowledge. A few philosophers, such as Socrates 
in olden times and Herbart (to some extent) in these days, , 
have even gone to the point of maintaining that morality 
is an affair of knowledge, and that the bad man errs ' 
because he is ignorant. Without going to these lengths, 
we may agree that often — 

“ Evil is wrought by want of thought, 

^ As well as want of heart.” 

One reason why the so-called “ practical ” teacher is apt 
to sneer, at any rate in private, at the mention of such 
things as “ moral conduct *’ or “ behaviour ” as the chief 
ends of education is that he interprets these xoi'ds in a 
narrcav sense. He thinks of ihem as covering only a small 
portion of our activities. But behaviour in tiie widest 
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sense inohlUes.tlie wLole conduct of life. In the case of 
the teacher, for insl-imce, it includes the way in which 
lessons are given, how difficult boys are dealt with, 
how^ hnsure is occupied. In the case of the commercial 
man it includes the way in .which he conducts his 
btisiuess* as w<.dl as the manner in which he brings up 
his children and prpjjares them to take their parts in 
life. With this wider view, it is obvious not only that 
mucli lanovlcdge is necessary for good behaviour, hut that 
the laUer is t’iie end, the former only one of the means. 
Xnowledgo, however, does not lose by this subordination. 
It raiher gains in iniporfance. And the familiar maxim, 
'* JiTnowledge is power,” attains a inny significance. At 
the same iinio it must be remembered that knowledge is 
power only when it can be applied, only wdion it ena.bles a 
man to grapjde sin,‘cessfuliy with his environment. A 
knowledge of heraldry is of no use to a rat-catclier, though 
an acquaintance witli the habits of rats certainly is. 

The information which the teacher imparts to the pupil 
is considered necessary for his education ; it is deemed to 
be part of “ that which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully and magnanimously, all the offices both private and 
publick of Peace and War.” ^ But it is only a part. .How 
great is the number of men who are forced to admit ; video* 
tneliom prdboq^ue^ deteriora sequorl''^ Some scoundrels 
have been men of learning, men to whom kno’c^ledge was 
power. But unfortunately tlieir power was turned to bad 
ends. Wliile, therefore, knowledge is a necessary con- 
stituent of the good character, much more is required. 
Good habits and tendencies must have been harmoniously 
developed so that the individual not only knows the right 
course, hut choom it. How the child comes to us with 
•certain ieudeucies and habits already more or less strongly 
developed. Tf we are to suppress the undesirable^ones, to 
develop si, ill furtlier the good ones, and to originate others, 
we must know as much as can be learned of the laws 
according to w'hich these tendencies and habits grow. Hn 

^ Tractate, p, 8. 

^ * ‘■‘I see tho better things aSid approve of them, yet S' follow 

the worse." " 
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tills field, once again., tliere are great diftereifces among 
children, many of them innate, sotne due to liome educa- 
tion. A.nd the teacher who wishes to be an efficient 
educator must not only be acquainted with the genera] 
‘ laws of child nature, so far as they are known, but must 
make as careful a^ study as circumstances permit of tfie 
individual yeCuHarities of each pupil! Cominencez done 
par mieux etudier VOS eleves ; car tres assurement vous ne 
les connaissez point.” ^ 

Eousseau was one of the first educationists to empha- 
sise the need of studying our children. Since his time 
there has grown up a special branch of investigation which 
is usually known as clizld study. It concerns itself with 
child nature in all its aspects— with the child's body as 
well as with his mind. The mental characteristics of the 
children aie of more importance to the teacher than the 
physical (though, as we shall see, they cannot be con- 
sidered entirely apart from the latter). Child study, 
therefore, to the teacher is, before everything else, a study 
of the^ child mind. All good teachers, from time im- 
memorial, have attacked this subject in more or less 
determined fashion. The intelligent and enthusiastic 
teacher who is in the company of children during five or 
•sk hours each day cannot fail to find out a good deal 
about them, both in the way of general truths and with 
respect to, individual differences. Many teaoliers are said 
to have an ’instinctive knowledge of child nature. What 
is meant is that they have developed so much sympathy 
with their children that they come to see and feel from the ■ 
™ pupils, and know Just how things 

aiiect them. This empirical knowledge is by no means to 

be despised, All teachers might well join in the nraver of 
therpoet:— c j ^ 

“ Backward, turn backward^ 0 Time in your flight 
Make me a child again just for to-night. ” ’ 

,:&Iany teachers who have never studied psychologv as 
a science a?<e so successful in applying the more or less 

‘ “Segin therefore by studying 'your pupils more oarefully. for 
most certainly you do not know them, at all. (Bmsaeau . } - 
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utiscientifift knowledge whicb tliey have acquired, and 
wWeli perhaps tliey, c«>uld not formulate, that they can 
afford to mock at those who have armed themselves with 
a few scientific principles, but who have failed to take a 
real interest in children. The ideal teacher, however, ia he 
vvho has studied all that is known about the child mind 
and who possesses also a real interest in children and their 
ways ; wlio not only knows the general principles which 
have been discovered, bnt has verified them in actual ex- 
perience, in the course of which he has also become aware 
of the individual differences and peculiarities of the 
children. 

This book cannot deal with all the differences and 
peculiarities which are to be found in children. The 
teacher must study these for himself by taking an interest 
in bis pupils individually, and noting their differing 
responses to his treatment. We can here attempt only 
the task of setting forth the general principles according 
to which all minds worlc. 

Now the warnings we have given with respect to 
trying to tell something in words which represent no 
first-iiand experience in the child apply also to the 
student who reads books on psychology or on child study 
without any first-hand knowledge. The words may be* 
rememliered and a dim notion of what is implied by them 
may be obtained i but unless one has observed .freely for 
himself, the full signification will not be Appreciated. 
Now in observing children we only see their bodies and 
hear the sounds which they make; we do not see what 
is passing in their minds. We infer what is passing in 
their minds from the changes which take place in their 
bodies, and from what we hear them say. We can do this 

♦ only if we have had similar ciianges in our own bodies, 
accompanied by similar mental states. Thus, ff I see 
a child’s mouth* relaxing into a smile and his eyes shining 
brightly, I infer that he is pleased. I can do this because 
I have been pleased and have made similar movements. *It 
is obvious, then, that we start from self-knowledge. 

We all acquire some of this knowledge. But feviof us 

* pursue the sindy scientifically. When it is so pursued, 
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it is technically known as iM,^rosj 70 CiJiwej 5 sy< 5 ^oZogr^. A child 
has sufficient self-knowledge to inf»r that his companions 
are pleased, pained, or indifferent. But he is not naturally 
given to looking within. Introspection of a serious kind 
is only possible to adults, and, even among them, only to 
the more intelligent. If , then, we are to make any effective 
study of psychology, we must begin with ourselves. And 
we begin with ourselves as we ar& now. We can, it is true, 
get some knowledge of ourselves as children. If we are 
not very old, and have good memories, we can recall some • 
events of our past life with considerable vividness and 
correctness. If we can recover some of the childish letters 
we wrote, if we can get our fathers and mothers, our aunts 
and uncles, to describe us as we were, we may obtain some 
conception of how we thought and acted as children. But 
much is irrevocably gone. Since we could not introspect 
thoroughly then, we certainly cannot recover any important 
results of introspection now. 

Even, therefore, in the task of understanding our past 
selves, we are driven back in large measure to an inter- 
pretation in which our present selves must serve as the 
basis. This is usually summed up by saying that child 
study on its mental side can be seriously undertaken only 
after a course in introspective (adult) psychology. Another, 
najjtne for this latter subject is analytic psychology. It is 
so called because in introspection we attempt to analyse, 
the contents of our minds. Child study, in so far as it 
deals with the minds of the children, sets out not merely 
to discover the contents of a child’s mind at any given 
moinent, but to trace the process of development to the 
adult stage. It attempts to frame a history of the growtli 
of mind from birth to maturity. This branch of child 
study is therefoi'e often referred to as genetic psychology. 

Though we must start with analytic psychology, it is not 
to be siipposed that our genetic psychology is entirely 
based iipon our introspection. One of the greatest 
mistakes that could be made would be to consider children 
as adults Csi a small scale. They are widely different. 
Childr^gn pz'obably do not think and feel eiactly like 
adults, even when they give, vent to ^^very similar” 
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expressioufe aud perform almost identical acts. But if 
WQ are to understapd# tliem at all, we must begin with 
some knowledge of mental plienoinena, and we can only 
get this by looking witliin. When we have this pre- 
liminary knowledge, xve must use it witli caution. The 
dieutal ■ states of the child are probably like ours, but 
much more simple. In trying to infer wliat is passing 
in their minds, we may well remember a caution 
enuncdated by Lloyd Morgan as a principle to be observed 
in studying animal iutelligonee — never to suppose a more 
complicated mental state than is necessary to account for 
the actions ohsc.rved. 


Qukstions on Cuactkk I. 

1. WUat«l<t you iinflcr.'^tand by tthioituDi mul iv.^trvdiov, and what 
are the relations lad ween l.hom ? 

2. ITfiii a leaoher any right to complain that a child is stupid? 
Give full riytsona for your aiisw<!r. 

3. 11 nw is it that some teanher.s arc; very Ejueees.sful without a 
knowledge of scientific })3yohology ? 

4. How could vaju prove that children do not tliink and feel exactly 
like adults ? 

5. What grounds can you advance in support of the assertion 
.that children think aud feel in a manner similar to your own ? 

8, Distinguish between analyiic and g&netic psychology. How 
far is the latter dependent on the former ? 

7. Why is it not advisable, even when possible, to give full 
replies to all child rea’.s questions ? 

8. klenlion some cl!Uiger.s attendant upon instruction which is 
carried on only by oral hjssons. 

0, What was the advantage of the method of setting individual 
tasks w'itliout any oral lessons, as pursued in the old grammar 
suhools ? What w'ere the disadvantages ? 

Hh Give examples of things that can he told to a boy of efght, 
and of oUi^a that eannot. • 
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Mind and Body, 


PsTOHOLOGT is the study of mental phenomena. But 
the mmd is so intimately connected with the body that 
we cannot afford to neglect entirely some consideration of 
the latter, even when our chief interest is in the former. 
Ur the exact nature of this connection between mind and 
body we can siw notliing with certainty, except that it is 
an extremely close one. So close is it that even the most 
philosophical are often betrayed into language which 
substitutes the physical for the mental. The word Irain 
isolten used for intelligence, as, for instance, when we 
say that a person has ‘‘plenty of brains.” But the 
•thoughts which take place in the person’s mind, and which 
cgnstitute his mteliigence, are not material things. True 
they could not, as iar as we know, take place without the 
biain. In*order that they may occur it is necessary that 
the brain should be in a certain state of activity But 
they _ are not to be identified with the brain. All we can 
say_ IS that every mental state implies a corresponding 
biain state._^ For a mental state to occur, the brain must'» 
be more or less suftused with blood, and certain chano-es 

SmnosPd^^ the nervous tissue of which it is- 

composSd. Conversely, we can probably say that given a 
certain state of the brain, in which blood is “circulating in 
It, or at any rate m a part of it, and in which certain 
specific changes (of which we shall say more later) are 

JNottiiat there is a mental state correspondim>- to even/ 
brain state. In deep sleep, when little blood circulates in ' 

.16 
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tho head, md sv’heii the nervous changes which take place 
in t.he l,»rain are fliffepeat from those occurring during the 
time when we are awake, any mental states which may 
occur are so slight that they are imperceptible. 

We. shall presently go on to describe the brain. But, 
even before this is dVnie, the i'eader is quite clear as to the 
general nature of this most important part of the body. 
Merely to know that it is a whitish substance in the head 
wdli suilico for the mojnent. 

But one may well ask : What is this mind, with which 
the brain is said to be connected, and what are those mental 
Hbat-(!3 ivhich arise when certain brain-changes take place ? 
In answer io t.iiis que.stion we can only refer the reader to 
his own consciousness. If he is to Icnow any mind at first 
hand, it must bo his own. By mind we mean what is 
soiiifitinies I’eferred to as the soul, the spirit, the ego, tlie 
self. Those terms are sometimes used with differing mean- 
ings, but they all refer with more or less definiteness to 
the subject, whicli in the case of each of us passes through, 
or possesses, for a longer or shorter period, those different 
phases which are termed perceptions, thoughts, feelings, 
d<^ires, wishes, emotions, and so forth. It is these phases 
which are summed up under the terms mewiaZ states, mental 
phenomena, or mental processes} These can only be directly, 
experienced by the suh j ect whose phases they are. Each pf 
us is quite certain of having such mental states. They 
are, as we have already said, not material things. They 
have, for instance, no weight. Indeed, it seems absurd to 
think of them in such a way. And it seems equally absurd 
to think of the mind of which they are the phases or experi- 
ences as capable of possessing such material attributes. 

We have, tlien, a sufficient idea of what is meant by 
.a mental state. But although we talk glibly about the 
mind of wliich mental states are phases, we find (J^rselves 
at a loss when asked to form a clear-cut conception of it. 
Ever? man feels certain that he has, or better still that he 
is, a mind or ego. But when asked to state exactly what 
he means by those terms, he is perplexed, and casionly reply 
• • 

' ^Tiie psychical ^ often used instead of mental. 
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H^e n . ^ clearer. 

TW I " “mvself,” 4‘i:> or “I myself ” 

m t this is whafhe is 

lio iiiiSeif "" W ’ tiling no clearer, even 

sonlSm lJi ?«mf, oiieof the greatest of English philo- 

bp?on? iS fi® f that the mind is nothin^r 

%v/ Ivtv tli®«glits, feelings, desires, and so forth, which 

into wh-it I ^^®^ ^®»ter most intimately 

I- rss.'cj>'s tToi? zn/“f r 

anythinir Imrtt'** °’ PT®"™’ nerer can observe 

Pe-eptions a" 

msensibk of mr/self aid may fnilTr 1"“® ™ ^ 

Andxwm-vii ^ ann may truly be said not to exist 

r»i(W *t“ perceptions removed death, and Sd 

«m dmsolutfon ’onny toiri 

nor do I conceive what is farther reoni^ita i ^ 
liorfect nonentity. If anvohA 
Jndiced reflection^ thin 1 r« ®®™iis and unpre- 

1 murSnfW different notion of him- 

1 can Sw W«t thaThm” f -‘“r AU 

IB 'may '"l ™ ®™“tiaUy diaerent in tins wtlrala? 

tinned wM^feuSSf rP*' 

i» no such principle in^ ’ ■ ®'* P ™ tit™ 

mav^Stnttlaffi^T;? iM. I 

nothing Ud a Um^nr^n ^^^nkind that they are 

whicli succeed each otJw^ action of different perceptions, 

^ 4idiy; 

and deaires, whicllcome ,md 

Wt l« op*“ S OT f Tr'‘ “ • ^'’ ® ■=“ be 

^iiosopliers or metapliysmians. To the end of 

PtlND. Mature, pliapter on P«rsonal Identity, 

’ *“ „ • 2 
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lime they«will probably contiii-ue to discuss it. Altbough 
psj^chology is often referred to as the science of mind, it 
» does not concern itself with such speculations as those just 
indicated. It is the science of conscions states or processes. 
Of these, as we liave already noted, we all iia^^e a sulHcient 
» idea. -Psycholog}^ aspires to distinguish these various 
mental processes (or psychoses, as they are often termed) 
a,n(i to classify them. It then goes on to trace the way in 
which they develop, and the connections which either exist 
from the first or which are later formed between them. 

As ■wo have said, these mental states are always accom- 
panied by certain brain-changes. If we wish, therefore, to 
, learn as inucli as possible of the way in which tliey develop, 
we must know something of the brain, its structure, and 
functions. 

/ The brain is a mass of nerve tissue situated in, and pro- 
, tected by, the skull. It may roughly be divided into two 
parts — (1) the cerehrnm, forming the larger and upper 
part, and (2) a group of inferior organs consisting of the 
. I cerehellum., or little brain, (below and behind the eei’ebrum,) 

a number of smaller masses known as basal ganglia (also 
below the cerebrum, but further forward), and the medulla 
- oblongata, a rounded prolongation leading downwards from 
cerebrum and cerebellum, and continued below as the 
, spinal cord, which last, however, is not usually included as 
\ part of the brain. 

• The cerebrum is divided vertically from fro fit' to back 
‘ into two halves or cerebral hemispheres. These are joined 
at the base by a flattened sheet of nervous tissue called the 
corpus callosum. The surface of each hemisphere presents 
nuifierous folds or convolutions. The whole cerebrum is, 
therefore, very similar in appearance to the kernel of a 
^ walnut. The clefts or fissures which separate these con- 
volutions are called sniUi. Two of these clefts a»e deeper 
and longer than the others ; one proceeds from the top 
downwards and forwards and is Imown as the fissure of 

■ Bolando, the other proceeds from the bottom, upwards ^ud 
backwards, and is known as the fissure of Syhius. These 
great clbfJs divide each hemisphere up into four somewhat 

■ clearly mark^id sections.^ The front portion is cafied the 
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frontal lobe, the middle portion the parietal lobe, tfie extreme 
buck portion the occipital lobe, whili^that part of the back 
portion vvJucii is further to the front (and side), immedi- 
aieJy below and beliind the fissure of Sylvius, is known 
as the temporal lobe. 

Tlie oercdellum is divided into two cerebellar hemi- 
sjiltcies^ its surface presents many narrow convolutions 
wiiidi are roujifljly horizontal in direction. 

-T which is almost vertical, is also 

(ixvHied almost in two. There are two longitudinal clefts 
one m tlie front and one behind. The spitial cord is 
similarly divided, 

FISSURE OF ROLANDO 

FRONTAL LOBE eft CEREBRAL HEMISPHERE 

V. rrj Y'x-’^'VPARlETAL LOBE 

FISSURE 

SYLVIUS KA/T/ vO (/r|y -OCCIPITAL LOBE 

temporal l^be^^^cerebellum 

MEDULLA-V1| 

1-l-SPINAL CORD 

Pig. 1 .— The HcMAjf BnAiN.— R odgh Sketch to show Parts. 

/I are too complicated for 

detailed description in an elementary book. Some indica- 
.lon of them IS shown in the accompanying sketch of tho 
brain seen from below (Fig. 3). ^ 

Examination of a section of the brain shows that if is 
composed of ^oth white and grey matter. In the cerebrum 
the grey matter forms an outer layer, and is +n 
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Pig. 2 .'*-Tbk Human Brain. 
The upper one repwent* the view from the top; the 

which 

A U»« oe^hellma. Aii'rontal lobe. 

AocoiplWloi^ Atempomllobe. 

m«itaUobloii^At», paeelsg Into the eplM.1 coiri. 
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distiuct. Each nerve- fibre is imlly 
being a prolongation of it. Each 


FRONTAL LOBES 


OPTIC CHIASMA 


I 


TEMPORAL 
LOBE " 


PONS VAROLii 


MEDULLA 


CEREBELLUM 


VENTRICLES 

OF BRAIN 


WHITE MATTER 


•^MEDULLA 

Fig. 4.-S!J0TI0 n TiritOUOTf TJIK CEUEBBAL nEMXSI'inCRES, 

the r?? if instance, which run from 

tiu- hpiuai cord to the toes arc several feet in lengtli. 

nbinif/'f' axons Tunning in one direction, 

•ultiuiatfc.ij. to be separated and* to be distjibuted over a' 
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certain area, are bound to^et-her aud can be seen by the 
naked eve as a whitS string or c<>rd. Tliis is called a 
nerve. Some axons give oil a mimbor of branches wliich 
connect one neurone with another, though there does not 
seem to l>e absolute continuity of nervous tissue at such 
points.’ These branchings are often c-d,]led arhorisutions, 

ANTERIOR FISSURE 

ANTERIOR HORN OF [ WHITE MATTER 

GREV MATTER 

/ ^a^.^STJ-Central canal 

POSTERIOR { j OF CORD 

HORN OF — Xy I 

GREY MATTER T 

POSTERIOR FISSURE 

Fig. fi,— T uankvkiwk Skctxon op thk Spinal Coup. 


and Ihe junctions between neurones which are formed by 
them are known as synapses. Similar arborisations occur 
at the ends of those axons which reach distant portions of 
the body, the terminal fibres dividing into a fine network, 
and passing, for instance, into a muscle, or ramifying in 
some eharactoristio fashion among the cells of the skin, 


/ L.. ARBORISATIONS 

NERVE-CELL 

, , Pig. 6,— NSBVB-OKU.a OR fTKOaONEB. 

either of the external parts of the body or of the internal 
.. organs. The shorter processes of the neurones divide up 
into many very fine branches. They probably als<T connect 
cel! with cell: 

It is impossible to follow out in detail the multitudinous 
ramifications of the nerve-cells and fibres. It is necessary, 
however^ to have some slight idea of the way hi which tho 
nervous system acts. Eijery part of each neunoue is 
irritable,” is capable of responding — probably by 
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CEMENT 


enamel' 


dentine 


^ '^'0 some form of external energy 

called a stimulus. The cliange tuns produced initiates 
a nervous impulse or excitation. Of the nature of this 
impulse little is known. Some have thought it is a 
purely physical change 
like the conduction of 
electricity in a wire, 
though its rate of ti-ans- 
mission is much slower 
than that of electricity. 

It is possihle, however, 
that chemical changes 
are. involved. Probably pulp-cavitw 
the passage of the ner- nerve 

vous impulse is like tlie 7.-s.»,o» o, t™™ „ 
senes of combustions 

which take place along the track of a fuse of gunpowder. 
The process of excitation liberates energy whidb, was 
stored up in the cell. This liberated energy is trans- 
mitted to other cells. These may be either other 
neurones of the nervous system or the contractile cells 
constituting a muscle. In the former case, the energy 
may be transmitted from neurone to neurone and, if it fails 
to reach one which is connected by its axon with a muscle- 
fibre, it will gradually expend itself in producing changes 
in the condition of the neiwous tissue. In the latter case, 

EPITHELIUM OF boiTO 

01 muscular activity 
will be produced The 


TONGUE 


MUSCLE.^' 

NERVES GOING TO TASTE-BUDS 

Fig. 8.- Skction of small portion op Tonook 
{HIOHLY MAONIFIRD). 


muscles are the. or 
gans of the body 
which, by their con- 
traction j produce 
movement; They can 
only do this when 
, , - . excited to activity by 

thd neryous^impulses reaching the muscular cells for mvl- 
cular nhres, as they are often called) along the axons A 
bniidia of such axons leading H a muscle Is called a motor 
nerve. All muscles supplied 'Witli motor'^erTeSp " 
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there are axons or 
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■ernai part of fche body, 

■h b^s proceeding ‘not o 

■suihmes^ wjjether inteisE 
id ‘slcm.” The word “i 
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is liere used in a very -wide sense. The teeth, tlie eye and 
the ear, for instance, must be considered as peculiar 
inodihcations of the skin. It is believed that they are 
fe' organs which have gradually been developed, in the course 
of long ages of evolution, from one simple covering of the 
'body. 

It is in the “ skin ” that normal excitations take their 
rise. The simplest case is that in which something touches 
the external skin. It cannot directly touch the nerve end- 
ings ; for these do not reach to the surface. But it affects 
tlie ordinary cells of the skin, and these in turn produce 
an excitation in the nerve- (ibres adjacent to them. This 
excitation or impulse can only proceed along the nerve in 
one direction ; for at this point, since we are at the end of 
a nervfj-fibre, it is only inwards, towards the cell body 
(which may bo at a great distance), that the excitation can 
proceed. A bundle of nerve-fibres proceeding from the 
“ skin ” of any portion of the body, and capable of carry- 
, ing excitations inwards, is called a sensory nerve. 

Usually there is not one excitation passing along one 
fibre, but a number of impulses passing along a number of 
parallel fibres. And it is not one cell-body to which trans- 
missions take place, but a number. A group of such cell- 
bodies is known as a nerve-centre. All groups of cell- 
bodies receive this name whether they are those which are 
in immediate connection with the fibres coming from the 
skin or those from which fibres pass to muscles. But in - 
the former case they are known as sensory centres ; and in 
the latter, as motor centres. There are such centres both 
in the brain and in tlie spinal cord. The nerves which 
proceed from some portion of the skin to a sensory centre 
are called aferent (or sensory) nerves. Those which 
proceed from a motor-centre to a muscle are called effereiit ~ 
(or motor) nerves. 

We have seen that an impulse initiated at the skin has 
only one direction in whicii to travel — towards a sensory 
eeiJtre. But tliei-e seems no reason why, if a motor- 
nerve were ’^stimulated, the excitation should^ not pass 
backw-sirds to the motor-centre'u.s well as forwards to the 
muscle. It may be that the impulse canine conducted" 
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tliroBj^h t‘lie substaiieo of tlie neurone equally %vell in all 
direelions. But, iis Ve liave seen, there comes a point 
where connection with another neurone is made by means 
of a Hyna 2 ).se. At such points there appears to be 
opposiBon to transmission of excitation in the direction 
mob)r-seusory. The synapses appear to act like valves, 
renderiii^^ conduction from tbe efferent or motor side of 
tlie )iervous system to tlie afferent or sensory side very 
diilicult. Kervous energy tends, tbereforo, to flow 
uuiforudy towards the motor side, i.e. towards the 
muscles. This fact is often, referred to as the lavi of 
forward conduction. The whole nervous system may, 
'indeed, Vie looked upon as a multitudinous collection of 
arcs of Hiu-vo tissue conducting impulses initiated in the 
"skin ” through nerve'Centres towards the muscles. 

In tlic cercl)rum the complication of nerve-centres is 
•very great. In the basal ganglia it is also ootisiderable. 
It is simplest in the spinal cord. We shall find that the 
arcs referred to are not separate, but connected in most 
complicated fashion. For the sake of clearness, however, 
it is well to sketch briefly the simplest form of arc, for- 
- getting for the moment any other connections into which 
it enters. Such an arc is to be fouixd repeated over and 
over again in the spinal cord. It would consist of (1) a 
sensory fibre coming from some portion of the skin; 
(2) the nerve-cell of which this sensory fibre is a pro- 
longation ; and, connected with the sensory* cell, (d) a 
motor cell with (4) a motor fibre passing to a muscle. 
If a stimulus be applied to tbe portion of the skin in 
queption, an excitation is aronsed in the sensory nerve- 
fibre. This excitation spreads rapidly throughout the 
neurone, is transmitted across the synapse to the motor 
• neurone, ultimately reaches the muscle, which is caused to 
contract, and movement occurs. Movements caused in 
this simi>l6 way are called nflex aciiom. They may occur 
w'it.hout any consciousness. Many of such movements can 
occur while the individual is in a deep sleep, e.g, the 
movemt«i|^ of the leg when the sole of the foot is scratched. 

Large numl,>ers of suck arcs as those just described 
“occur together. But the* arrangement is not so simple as 
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we Lave sketched it. In the first place, the spinal cord 
consists or two halves, and each half has its arcs (for 
each side of the body). Further, the motor and sensory 
nerves, though carrying impulses in different directions 
are bound up together until they approach close to the 
coni. Here they divide, the sensory nerve (after s'wellincr 
out into what is called the ^posterior root ganglion) enter- 
uig its half of the cord at the back, the motor enterin<> 
(we iniglit say coming out, if we remember the direction of 
Its impulses) at the front. Since the same occurs with 
respect to the other half of the cord, we thus get a pair of 
nerves (each with two roots and each consisting of both 
motor and sensory fibres) springing from the cord (Fig. 11). 


ANTERIOR NERVE-ROOT 


SPINAL NERVE 


P0STER10R^^‘^'^*“C_J — 

NERVE-ROOT POSTERIOR ROOtIqanGLION 

Fig. 11. - SpjNAr. Nerve.'! rawma TOOM CoKo. 

Each pair issues from the spinal cord through the small 
hole between the bones. There aie 31 such pairs. 

I he brain gives off from its under surface twelve similar 
paus^of nerves. These are called the cranial nerves (see 

The first pair, counting from before backwards, are the 
olfactory nerves, or the nerves of smell. These are sensory 
or afferent nerves, the fibres of which bring impulses from 
the iniing of the nose. ° r « 

ihe second pair are the sensory nerves of the eye or the 
optic nerves They enter at the back of the eye, and 

^ delicate and complicated layer of nervous ' 
tihsiie Called tiie retina. 

Tile third pair are called the motores ocnh. Thev are dis- 
tri belted to mme of the muscles which move the eye-balls. 

ihe fouHi^ pair are also motor nerves, each of which 
suppheg^oue of the eye muscles-. r. " 

the fifth pair are very large and contain, both motor - 


<« m 
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atjd seusdry fibres. Ea.ch divides into three branches and 
they arc eoiisetjucjitly* called the trigeminal nerves. They 
supply Ihe slciii of the face, the muscles of the lower Jaw 
and the tonf,nie. One branch of each trigeminal nerve 
supplies the fore-part of the tongue with sensory fibres, 
and is often called the (/i/rhrfory. 

Tlie skth jniir are small Each supplies one muscle of 
tlui eyo—'the one wiiich turns the eye-ball outwar'ds. 

The seventh pair are c&lhil facial nerves. Tihey 
midar nerves which supply the muscles of the face aud 
some other muscles. 

The eighth potr are the mditory neruds— -the 'sensory 
nerves which bring excitations originating in the. ear. ^ ; 

The witrf/i. pair, glossopharyngeal, are mixed 

nerves. * Their sensory fibres enable us to taste, while the 
motfir iibres supply the muscles of the pharynx (the cavity 
behind the mouth). 

The tenth gmir varo termed jnieumogastrio nerves. They 
are important mixed nerves which send fibres to the 
larynx, the lungs, the liver, the stomach, aud the heart. 

'j’he eleventh pair are motor nerves which supply certain 
muscles of the neck. 

The twelfth pair are motor nerves supplying fibres to the 
muscles of the tongue. 

Ares similar to those already described in dealing with 
the spinal cord occur in connection with the cranial nerves. 
All such simple arcs, w'hether in the spinal cord itself or 
in the higher regions to which we have been referring, are 
called arcs of the spinal level, and the movements produced 
by tijeir sole agency are called rejlex actions. 

There are, besides those already mentioned, other nerve- 
centres in different jvarts of the body, e.g. in the heart and 
stomach, and also in parallel cliains on each side of the 
spine. These are to some extent connected with the 
sysUun whji-h we have already described. But they act 
to a largo extent independently, controlling a vast number 
of retlex actions or involuntary movements within \he 
body. Jn this way, for instance, they regulate the supply 
of blood To the various pajts of the body. This eystem 
‘ is known asr the sympathetic system, to distinguish it 
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from the one which Las been preyim 
winch IS known as the c(mM tmt, 
cerebrospinal system. 

Ectoning now to the central nervor 
Bote that only rte lower arcs hare bee: 
tli 0 braiD consists pi'incipaily 
of higher nei've-centres. l^ese 
are, however, connected with 
the lower centres. The affer- 
ent or sensory paths, besides 

helping to form the arcs of m 
the spinal level, are continued 
upwards to the cerebrum. The A 
pons which serve this purpose 
in the cord, proceed upward.s ' ■ 
giving off branches to other 
centres as they go, and at the - ^ 
top they make junctions with 1 ^ 
other long neurones, which jkv. 

crps over from one side to the ,y <5 

other (from the left side to nib*/ 

the right or vice versa) and 
passi^ through the basal > 

ganglia ultimately reach the ^ 

coi;tex of the cerebrum on 
the opposite side from that 
in which ‘they originated. 

Each cerebral hemisphere is 

thus connected by afferont 

nerves with the sense organs cbnthk. 

of the opposite side of the 

body- N^uro^e;”:^ 

The parts of the cortex to 
which these afferent nerves 
lead are known as sensory areas. In tli: 
matter, affei'ent neurones are eonnecti 
shorter cham.s of small neurones with o 
neurones whose hbres pass down and 
motor ,,mechanisms of the spinal level 
sensoii-motor arcs of W'^hat is called the i 
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They consist of long loops upon the sensori-motor arcs of 
the spinal level. An ijnpulse, instead of passing coiupletelj 
tlirough the lower arc, may be deflected, in whole or in 
part., through the intermediate level of the cortex. If this 
occurs, tliat form of consciousness which is known as 
t'ensatim arises.^ Automatic movements still occur. But 
they are now to be termed semmUon-reflezes. To take an 
insftuice, wliile I am writing; a fly may pass close to my 
eye, causing me to blink. I may pay no definite attention 
to the fly, and I certainly do not make up my mind to 
blink. ' The whole take.s place mechanically. Other 
exiuu]ilcs of such sensation-reflexes are sneezing, the 
cough provoked by irritation in the throat, the turn- 
ing of the eves and head towards any bright flash of 
ligijf, or of the face towards the source of a sudden loud 
noise. 

Some write.rs would prefer to call such movements as 
these last by the name of But this 

fmn is uHiially applied to more complex cases which 
involve as a necessary constituent enough consciousness to 
include defiuiio pex'ception of the object, some emotional 
excitement at the perception of it, and the tendency to 
adopt a certain general attitude and line of action towards it. 
All this, however, need not include any understanding of 
the end of the actions, still less any definite desire for 
that end ; the animal or person simply feels moved to do 
certa.in things. Thus a spider perceives a fly* in his web, 
and runs to attack him. This would be a case of instinc- 
tive action in the strict sense. It is somewhat difficult to 
dtaw the lino between reflex action and instinctive action.* 
Kirkpatrick distinguishes them as follows: “Where the 

’ Until quite lately it was held by moat authorities that no 
•form of ecmaciousness can occur unless part of the corilea; is 

excited. But recent researches seem to indicate that some sensa- 
tions may arise before an afferent impulse I'eaelies the cortex, 
tiujugh nut i)efore it reaches certain synapKcs in tlie based ganglia 
of the brain. (It is thought that cemseiousness ar'isos only, in 
ootmeoLitm with the passage of an impulse across synapses, either 
in tins pla^B or in the cortex, Imt more especially in the latter.) 

* Some wntera (c.^, Spencer) t^^f use to make an}' clear diati#iotion, 
«And call all inst^cUve aotion| impound reflexes. 
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reaction is of a part of the organism onlj, it is more 
properly called a reflex ; while more« complex reactions of 
many parts for the good of the whole organism are 
designated as instincts.”^ These instincts will be dealt 
with more fully in later chapters. Meanwhile it is Well 
to point out that on the neural side instinctive actions 
involve some of the still higher arcs which we now 
proceed to study. 

There are, then, still higher centres. These, with their 
fibres, constitute what are called am 0/ the third level. 
They are not higher with respect to altitude — since those of 
the intermediate level are already in the cortex, and thei'e 
is nothing above that. They are, indeed, distributed over 
various areas of the cortex not occupied by the cells of the 
intermediate level. They are, however, higher in function. 
They consist of neurones which form arcs related to those 
of the intermediate level in a way similar to that in which 
these are related to those of the spinal level. It is in 
connection with the functioning of the arcs of the third 
level that the higher and more definite forms of conscious- 
ness arise — such processes as perception, imagination, and 
conception (of which we shall treat later). It is probable 
that among these higher centres there exist many 
different levels corresponding to the various degrees of 
understanding and attfiinment. XThlike - the arcs of the 
lower levels, these arcs are not r^dy-made to any large 
extent in man at the beginning of life.® They go on deve- 
loping almost throughout life and they develop in different 
ways according to the experiences of individuals. They 
are the parts of the brain most intimately connected with 
learning hy experience, the capacity for which is possessed 
in a high degree only by man. It is not surpidsing, then, 

'^Gem(,icP$ychology,Y^.22,Q2. 

® In so fft- as they are “ ready-made ” they form the neural basis of 
instincts, Man has indeed a large share of these. But they do not 
form so large a propoi’tion of the whole, nor are they so perfectly 
readv-made, as in the ease of many of the other animals. Further, 
many of tliein, though they may be called" ready-made,” are not in 
this sbtte immediately, or very soon, after birth ; but develop as 
growth jwoceedB — like the teeth or«the beard — often alter many 
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that these pa,rt3 of the brain are very rndiinentary in the 
lower animals.^ ^ # 

The paths taken by an impulse which rises above an arc 
of the spinal level may be almost intmitely various ; for 
the neurones of the higher levels are connected in very 
many diilhrent ways, e.spccially in the case of arcs of the 
third level. Those connections are continually being 
luoilifiod ill the course of, and by reason of, experience. 
tVo may lilum the higher levels to the centx’al office of a 
telephone system. A message coining in from one house 
may bo diri'ctcd along each of a large number of wares. 
So a given sf.imulus may give rise to an excitation wliicli, 
if it is deiiceted to the higher loops, may produce any one 
of an immense variety of results. It is not, of course, 
meant that the whole affair is a matter of chance. 
Strictly s])!*:5, king, there is no such thing as chance. What 
is meant i.s that, on account of the large number of 
('.oimectiona wliich exist in the cortex, many tracts can be 
pursued, though at any given moment the path actually 
taken i.s determined by tlie conditions existing at that 
moment, so tliat there would, be no chance in the matter 
at all to one who could know- the whole of the conditions. 

It is impossible to go further into details here. The 
structure and functioning of the brain is not yet com- 
pletely understood, though many brilliant scientists have 
devoted their lives to this department of physiology. 
Sufficient has been said to show that consciousness is 
intimately connected with physiological processes taking 
place in the cells of the grey matter in the cortex of the 
cerebrum. 

A few additional facts will perhaps further emphasise 
our conclusions. Injury to portions of the cortex usually 
leads to loss of mont.al power. Thus in aphasia, or loss 
of speech, certain areas of the cortex are frequenstiy found 
to have been a-lTecled. Further, it has been demonstrated 
that, wlienever there is great mental activity there is 
increased circulation of blood in the brain, and the waste 

‘ Thejf nnlinientary in the sense that t.hoy consist vor^'- largely 
of the njaoy-nwle aros conneated with insf iuots, and pos*B8S little 
space for ooraj^Iex tuudifioations of these. 
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products carried away by the blood are greater.* If the 
bIood-su])ply to the brain is interrupted, loss of conscious- 
ness at once occurs. Like the muscles and other portions 
of the body, the brain can only continue its activity if it is 
supplied with jiure blood, to provide oxygen for the “ burn- 
ing,” to renew the tissues which are decomposed, and to 
cariT away tlH^ products of the decomposition. 

The wcll-woru motto mms satia in eorpore sano assumes, 
therefore, very great importance. The pure blood neces- 
sary for the nervous system (aa well as for other parts 
of the body) can only be produced if the body is kept 
liealthy. Under normal circumstances, good food and 
fresh air are the chief essentials. But even with a good 
supply of these, there is a further danger. It takes time 
forworn tissue to be repaired and for wa.ste products to 
be removed'. If activity goe.s on too continuously, wearing- 
out exceeds repair, the blood and tissties become clogged 
with waste products which are poisonous, and the efficiency 
of the whole system is decreased. Such a state is known 
as fatigue. It is called muscular fatigue when e.\'cessive 
activity of the muscles is the cause; and nervous fatigue 
when the activity of the nervous system has been 
unduly continued. Since the latter kind affects con- 
sciousnoss—which is a concomitant of certain brain- 
iictivitios — it is often referred to as mental fatigue. We 
use the adjective nmnter when we are referring to the 
impaired actMties of conaciottsweas, to loss of power in 
concentrating attention ; we employ the term nervous 
when we are alluding to the basis of conscious- 

ness, to the unsatisfactory state of the brain tissue. 

.Rest, therefore, must be given at frequent intervals. 
Change of activity will often do much, especially when the 
change is from close mental work to light bodily work 
involving l&ttle thought. For it involves'' a shifting of the 
point at which wear is taking place. But if the blood is 
highly cliarged with w’aste products, it is dangerous to 
change to any other activity ; for only poisoned blood can 
come to the "new tissue which is exercised. F^itigue 
inthsed tends to spread by means of the blood* Thus, 
muscular fatigue may induce nersous fatigusK After a 
FUND. PSY. *. * 3 
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har-I game -of football, a boy is not ia a condition to 
attack serious mentifi work. If the signs of fatigue are 
Ignored, serious harm may be done. In extreme cases, 
death may occui* — death from poison ! “ The hunted 

hare run to death dies . . , because a poisoned blood 
pojsons his brain, poisons his whole body ” (Sir M. 
Foster). 


Questions ON Ohaptbr n. 

1. Mention some of the most important conclusions of phy.sif>logy 
with reference to the relation of body and mind. Deduce there- 
from some r«Ie.s for your guidance in the class-room. 

2. Wliat i.s rejlex arOon ? Give examples. How is it that a man 
in a 1 ,, though (piite unconscious, may go on breathing regularly ? 

« . ‘jxplain what is meant by a sensaiion-refles;, giving examples. 

4.^ Man is capable of an immensely greater number of responses 
to his environment than any lower animals. Indicate briefly the 
differences m the structure of his nervous system which render this 
superiority possible. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Give soien- 
statement. 

y«w understand by meatef /a%ne ? How dees it 

differ from tnuscrdar fatigtie t Is there any connection between 
she two? • 

7. Supposing that a class of boys had a drawing lesson at a 
wrtam time one day, and a lesson in gymnastics at the same time on 
the next day, after which of these exerci.ses could a difficult lesson 
m arithnietio be the mure satisfactorily placed ? Give reasons for 
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FliniJMJNABT AnACTSIS OS' Mbktai. Phknombna. 

In view of the fact that all mental processes are 
:i,ccmapaTiIe<l by processes in the nervous system, it is 
obvior.s that a complete knowledge of the latter, its 
method of functioning and development, would throw 
unich light on the way in which mental processes arise. 
I3ut our knowledge of the nervous system is still in a 
I'udimentai-y state. Although it does throw considerable 
Mglit on the problem of the genesis and development 
of mental phenomena, we find that the examination of 
mental states, in and for themselves, has in many oases 
proceeded without any definite knowledge of the nervous 
processes which are involved. We have gained much of 
our knowledge of mental processes solely by introspection. 
To take an* example, we find ourselves dwellmg on 
thoughts wliich give us pleasure and striving to he rid of 
those wliicli give us pain. But we have no knowledge of 
the nervous processes which are involved in either pleasure 
or pain. We are quite convinced of certain facts on the^ 
mental side, though we have no idea of what their nervous 
concomitants may be. We have, therefore, frequently to 
carry on introspective psychology with little help from 
the field of physiology. In some cases, indeed, our 
intros} lective results have throwm light on the problems of 
]>hysfology, guiding the physiologists in their investiga- 
tions of nervohs jirocesses. ^ , 

It is Jsecessary, then, U) depend a groat deal on intro- 
spection. And it is well, at the outset, 4o attempt 
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a fiurvej* of* the whole field of mental* processes, in 
order to distinguish their chief characteristics. 

As long as we are awake, some of these mental processes 
are taking place. As long as wt- are awake, we are aware, 
or conscious, or cognisant, of certain things. If we were 
not, we should not he awake. The things of which we are 
cognisant at different moments of our existence are of 
verj different kinds. Sitting in my room, I may be. at 
one time conscious of the pen in my hand and of myself 
w’ritiug. I am attempting to mite on psychology, and at 
t imes the idv.as connected with the subject may so engross 
me that for the moment I am not clearly cognisant either 
of the pen in my hand or of myself as writing. I may 
turn to a book by mj side, read a sentence in it, and 
concentrate my attention on ilie meaning of that seniemMi. 
A minute, later, the noise of a pa.ssing cai't disturbs me, 
and for a brief instant psychology and writing are for- 
gotten while I look out from the window. I tnay lean 
back in my chair for a moment, and reflect on the diffi- 
culty of this subject, I may light my pipe and take a 
rest. I may even begin to doze off. But as long as I am 
to any extent awake, 1 am cognisant of sovieiJiimj. All 
mental states, then, involve this cognisance. Of Avhat- 
ever kind the thing or things may be to which I attend, 
it is usual to speak of it or them as the object. Used in 
this way, the word does not merely refer to anything 
which can be seen or handled. It refers ‘to anything 
which can he attended to. Although, when used in this 
sense, it is almost always written in the singular, what is 
designated by it may be a number of tilings. 

One characteristic, then, of all oui* mental states is that 
they involve cognisance of an object. This aspect or 
. characteristic is referred to by psyclioiogists in various 
terms. The chief are cognition and hiowivg. Whatever 
other chamderislics a mental process may have, it alw'ays 
involves the cognition or knowing of an object , 

Eevert.ingto the examples of conscious states which have 
bfjen we may notice a second charactei^iatic. Wlien 
I lean back in my chair md reflexh upon the di%ulty of 
' psychology, am pained. When I light my pipe 'and 
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take a rest, I experience pleasure. Pleasure -aufT pain are 
clearly present in these cases. It is* impossible for me to 
describe these feelings to you. If you had not experi- 
enced them yourself under some circumstances, you could 
not appreciate what I am referring to. It is not neces- 
sary for you to have i-eflected on the difficulty of 
psychology, or to have smoked a pipe. You have, however, 
experienced the same kind of feeling in connection with 
other mental states. 

You may, during last Slimmer, have drunk a cool glass 
of lemonade when you were hot and tired after a long 
walk in the sun. Towards the end of your walk you were 
fatigued. As you toiled on in the hot sun, you were 
certainly not in a pleasant state. It may be that the 
thought of a rest and of refreshment arose from time to 
time. Tills was to some extent pleasant. But the sensa- 
tions involved in trudging on in the heat were distinctly 
disagreeable. The draught of cool lemonade at the encl 
was highly pleasurable — a good deal more so than the 
mere thought of it during the walk. You have no doubt 
passed through innumei’able states during which you have 
experienced some of this pleasure and pain. 

These states were widely different in other respects. 
But they were all alike in one way, in the fact of their 
being either agreeable or disagreeable. This characteristic 
of mental states is called by psychologists their feeling- 
tone. Other* words often employed to designate it are 
hedonic tone, affection, pleasure-pain (used as a compound 
to signify one or the other). The yrori feeling is often 
used by itself to indicate the same thing. But the student 
must remember that this word is used, even in psychology, 
with many other meanings. Of these we sliall speak 
later. The word affection has also a very different 
meaning *n ordinary speech. Feeling-tone is perhaps the 
safest terra to use, for although /eeZmg often means other 
things, the addition of the word tone renders only our 
pres’feut meaning possible. Hedonic tone is also un- 
equivocal ; l*ut its etymology is unfortunate : ^.t, comes 
from ai»Grreek word {'gSovg) which means onli/. 

There can he no ambiguity if we* use the tesm pleasure- 
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fittiti: But- it is iikeiy to suggest to the beginner that 
f jiere is always a coni^>ouiid of pleasure and pain, instead 
of one f>r the’otlier. True, we often do have a mixture of 
pleasure and pain. But that is when we have a complex 
uKiiital state of which certain parts are pleasurable, 
others 'disagreeable. 

Tlus reader will readily agree that many of his ineirta,! 
states Ijuve considei'ahie feeling-tone. But lie may pro- 
}wl)Iy di.ss('ut when it is asserted that some pleasure-pain 
is always present. Most psychologists, however, agree 
that eveiT nnaital state is to some extent coloured by 
pleasure or pain. In many cases, it is true, the amount 
of pleasure or ])fun is so Krnaii that the state appear.^ 
indifferent. It is only when these feelings are intense 
that we Itecome aw'are of them. It is, furthex’, impossible 
to isolate tixe hedonic- tone from the whole state of which 
it fonxjs a part or aspect, and. to attend to it by itself. 
For it i.s tlna "way in which w'e are affected when w^e attend 
to an object. We attend to the object, not to the way 
in which it alTects us. If we attempt to switch off our 
attention from the object to direct it upon the hedonic- 
tone of our state of consciousness, we have changed our 
menial state, and the feeling-tone is thereby modified. 

In other words, when we think we are succeeding in 
attexiding, not to the object, but to the hedonic tone, we 
are really atten<hng to some reduced and modified form of 
our original object ; and there is still some hedonic tone 
(modified with the modified object) in the background. 
And if we still attempt to come to closer quai'ters with 
this hedonic tone, we only ancceed in making a still more 
modified object, with a new feelixxg-tone accompanying the 
experience. It is this evasive character of feeling which 
is largely responsible for what is sometimes called the 
“ Paradox of Hedonism -the proverbial truth that those 
who seek too keenly for pleasure are in diinger of missing 
it. 

Although, however, feeling is so evasive, we slialkfind 
that h^exercises a very great inliuence in the mental 
econoniy: To indulge in metaphor, we may ^y that 
while it is -not a prominent statesman at the head of 
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affairs, directing and governing openly, it is a powerful 
‘ wire-puller,’ by whom the promkient statesmen are 
largely swayed. 

Lloyd Morgan sums up the matter* well when he says : 
‘ In naive, natural, unsophisticated experience, and especi- 
ally in its earlier and simpler phases of development, 
the feelings, important as they are as factors in the 
held of consciousness as a whole, lie for the most part 
in the b;tchground, and do not occupy the field of atten- 
tion.” ' 

There remains a third aspect which all mental states 
possess. The late Professor James, probably the greatest 
of American psychologists, speaks of “the stream of 
thought.” Like all analogies, this of a stream cannot 
be carried very far. A stream of water continues to flow, 
but it remains of the same composition. The stream 
of consciousness is for ever changing in character. But 
it remains a stream-~it tends to go on. As Hobbes puts 
it, “thei'e is no satisfaction but in proceeding.” Our 
mental processes, although they are continually changing 
and passing into processes of a different kind, may never- 
theless be marked off into fairly complete wholes. Our 
lives may he broken up into portions which are tolerably 
distinct one from another. Many of these portions extend 
over long periods. Some are very short. And there is 
much overlapping. 

Thus, a student goes to college, and remains two or 
three years preparing for the teaching profession. This 
period is a fairly complete whole. Within it there are 
smaller units, some of them naturally connected with 
the greater whole, others apparently independent of it. 
As an example of the former, we may take the pre- 
paration and the giving of a criticism lesson. As an 
example ‘Uf the latter, a visit to a friend. There may, 
of cour.se, ^ be overlapping periods. Thus, within this 
college period, a new era — more or less independent of it — 
majfccommeuce. The student may fall in love and become 
“ engaged ”-«let us hope with no great inhibition of his 

* Psychology for Teachers^ Ngw Edition 50. 
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studies.^ Such a course is eertainiy aot to be recom- 
mended to a young man before iie has established himself 
in a fairly strong position in life. But, as we shall see, 
many thiligs begin, and go on, in opposition to reason. 
In tiie case supposed, the new experience may change tlie 
wholo current of the student’s life. It will then become 
connected with many other experiences, influencing and 
being influonoed by tliem, and with them making up the 
|)f*rson’a life-histoiy. 

j??ow at a given instant our mental state is part of 
a w])ole wliicli has begun, and which tends with more or 
less force of current to complete itself. As we- have already 
indicated, there are wholes within wholes. The student 
may be studying a chapter to be prepared for the next 
psychology hour in college. His tasic can be considered 
as a whole, and it, is to be hoped that the strength of the 
current will be strong enough to carry the business 
through. But this whole is part of the greater whole 
which includes the passing of the final examination and 
<}iialification. for the profession of teaching. And the 
smaller wdiole derives more or less strength from its 
connection with the larger one, just as a branch grows 
well or badly partly on account of the stem to which 
it is attached, and from which it derives nourishment. • 

Let us take a further example from among the meptal 
processes cited at the beginning of this chapter. When the 
noise of the passing cart interrupts my work,* a new mental 
state is initiated, which tends to go on in the direction 
of looking out from the window and seeing what kind of 
vehicle is passing. This process then runs down, and the 
pr6c«ss which it had interrupted — the writing of this 
chapter — is able to proceed. This example illusteates how 
one mental process may stop or i%ldhit another. The case 
of the student falling in love and neglecting his*'studies is 
another instance. There are a large number of cases of 
this kind, aud many of the disappointments of life oecui 
because of failure to recognise that two inconsictent 
tendencies cannot flourish together. On the other hand, 
one ra^Sital process majr support another. have 

already note^ a case in jivhieh a larger helps a smaller one 
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which, is a part of it. As aa instance of the Ire verse in- 
iiueiice we may cite a teacher who «ltimately came to take 
a deep interest in his profession, not because he chose it 
for himself, but because he had a liking for the study 
which was necessary in order to qualify himself. 

Everywhere we find this tendency to proceed in some 
direction or other. Psychologists give it the name 
conation. Some also refer to it as will. But this term 
is also used for complex mental states or conditions, 
which, though they depend very largely on conation, are 
not to be identified with it. The word striving has also 
been frequently used a,s synonymous with conation. But 
it is probably better to reserve that word for special cases. * 
Conation may often he veiy strong when, at any rate 
according to the ordinaiy acceptation of the term, there 
is little, if any, striving. Thus conation is a marked 
feature of the experience of a hungry man who is devour- 
ing a meal. If, however, there is some obstacle to his 
getting his dinner, there is a strife between his conation 
and the obstacle. We may say that the element of strife 
enters consciously into conation only when there is 
opposition to its course. 

It is at such moments as this that the strength of a ‘ 
conation is tested. Sometimes, after a short strife, the 
conation dies; sometimes the strife waxes fiercer, the 
conation apparently becoming stronger. Thus a boy may 
set out to iearn Frenc'h and give up when be reaches the 
difficulties of irregular verbs j another, how^ever, may be 
spurred to greater efforts by the opposition which he 
meets. 

All our mental states, then, have three aspects — 
cognition., feeling and conation. Or, to put it in another 
way, we are at any moment (1) conscious of some object,. 
(2) affbSted either ag.reeal)ly or disagreeably by that object, 
and (3) proceeding on some course. The “proceeding” 
may be merely a further examination of the object, it 
imiky be a turning away from that object to some other con- 
nected with it, it may involve “ proceeding ” in thq physical 
sense^ i.e. an actual bodily movement towards or away 
from the object. In all cases, however, the.*'* proceeding “ 
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of wliich vfB speak is a contimiaDce on some mental patL, 
whether it involves mich physical movement or not. 

We have been speaking, of course, of mental .states 
as we find them in introspecting. It may be that in 
the earliest weeks or months of life, and in tlie case of 
many ©f the lower animals, these three well-marked 
aspects cannot be traced. There may be in these eases 
much more rudimentai’y states. Some writers believe that 
the beginnings of mental life involve merely a vague, 
undiifercntiated kind of feeling. It seems fairly certain 
that., long before a child conies to school, his mental states 
liave developed beyond such a crude condition. Although 
they are probably not so clearly marked or so varied 
as our own, they seem as far as we can judge by 
appearances, and in some cases by memories of child- 
hood’s days, to possess quite definitely the three aspects 
to wJiich W8 have referred. 

All the mental states with which we as teachers are 
conc.m’ned can be considered from one point of view as 
cognitions, from another as conations. And in the back- 
ground, exercising often an important influence on these 
processjes, there is pleasure-pain. We shall begin by con- 
sidering mental states as cognitions, attempting to analyse 
these states more profoundly, and to trace the way in 
which we rise from the simpler forms to the more complex’. 
We must remember that conation and feeling are thhre 
all the time, though for purposes of simplicity we shall 
regard only the cognitive aspect, except where it is 
absolutely impossible to get on without reference to the 
other elements. In due course we shall have to return 
te donation and feeling, in order to show their influence 
in the mental life. 


QurSTTONS ON CnAPTEK III. 


1. Rxpigin carefully what ia meant by cognition. • What various 
objfJoLs may 8uocee<i one another in the consoiousuesa yf a man 
making hi# laM sprint at the end of a mile race? 
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2. W' hat is conation ? Give an example {a) of one comitiori being 
ooxnitei’acted by another, {h) of one conaltion supporting another. 

3. Indicate what is meant hy feeling-tone, and give examples in 
which both varieties ocour. 

4. How can you explain the fact that the person who is always 

looking for pleasure is frequently disappointed ? ’ 

6. Describe your states of consciousness (a) when reading a tale, 
(b) when walking to school, showing that cognition, feeling and 
conation are present together. 
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The various rajs of light which impinge upon ifhe retina 
produce chemical changes. These set tip nervous impulses 
which pass along the optic nerve to certain of the basal 
ganglia of the brain. Some reflex actions, both of muscles 
within the eye and of muscles ^surrounding the eve, mav 

(in '!r’~waj""wliich will be described shortly) ^'“btber 
afferent impulses, which in their turn might arouse new 
reflex actions. But if the impulses could confine themselves 
to sucli arcs of the first level, there would be little if any ■ 
consciousness connected with them. There are, however, 
certain fibres proceeding from the basal ganglia in question 
to the occipital cortex. These fibres are also affected, and 
produce cortical excitation. The moment this occurs, 
thei'e is consciousness. (There was, of course, con- 
sciousness hefore, if I was awake, but it was connected 
with other excitations. Tlie consciousness which we are 
describing as suddenly arising is that due to looking at 
the paper.) 

'■'The consciousness which ari ses in connection with the 
1 excitation of the part of the coid^x referred to is known as 
(JsF>isa?T5n.* ;rln "this- case, the sensations which arise are 
called sight sensations. But in the adult, and even in 
infant life, the brain has become so organised that other 
parts of the coidex are affected, .and other forms of con- 
sciousness arise concomitantly. We thus never get pm'e 
sensations in our mental life. Indeed, the other forms 
of consciousness which arise are so prominent that the 
sensations, as such, are usually neglected. I have 
sight sensations due to the presence of the paper, but 
these sensations are not my object. They help to con- 
stitute that object in my mind ; that object, indeed, would 
not exist for me if I had not tliese sensations. But when 
I can say^that I see the paper, my mental state is a very 
<lifforent thing from wdiat a mere awareness of certain 
sensations would be, if it were possible to have such a 
rudwuentarj condition. 


1 Ar atfiady pointed out (see foofcixote 1 on p. 30), some sensations 
may’’ possibly occur before the excitatioHS reach the Mrtex. 
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There ^ire sometimes brief moments during which we 
do approximate to, tMs simple state. When we are just 
waking up from sleep, for instance, the brain often takes 
a few moments to revert to its normal condition. The 
full circulation of blood necessary for nonnal mental 
activity has not yet recommenced. We open our eyes and 
certain cells of the occipital lobe are excited (through the v 
paths already mdicated) an a^preciahle moment before the ^ 
spreading of the impulse along the usual well-worn paths f, 
to other portions of the cortex. For a moment we have 
a vague awareness or consciousness without any distinct 
ref erence to any object. This is such a rudimentary state 
of consciousness that we speak of ourselves as dazed or 
half-asleep. In a moment, however, we recognise the light 
streaming in from the window. We have an object. The 
nervous impulses have passed on through their usual paths 
to otlier parts of the cortex. We are awake. Through 
the medium of other sensations (which a moment before 
wore so faint as not even to produce the vague aware- 
ness due to the nioi*e intense sight sensations) we have 
now a variety of objects—the l^d, the room, ourselves, 
and 80 forth. 

It is impossible, then, to rid omselves of the more 
advanced state of consciousness which is aroused in 
waking life together with our sensations. Even if.w^e 
could, there woiSid be no profit for psychological investiga- 
tion. For a state in which only sensations existed would 
involve a vague, dazed, indefinite condition of mind in 
which no such thing as cognition of an object would be 
present. As we should know nothing definite, we should 
remember nothing definite. , And we should be as wise at 
the end as wo were beforehand. 

It is, perJiaps, unnecessary to go to those rare moments 
between slet'p and waking life to seek instances "m which 
we approximate to a state of mere sensation. For along- 
side of our definite processes, of cognition of objects, 
there are many sensations which vaguely affect us With- 
out giving rise to any clear consciousness. As I write, I 
have sensations duo to tl\^ contact of my clotl^s with 
my Imdy, to *the pressmje of my body on the cliair, to 
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tlie general degree of illuminatioii of tlie room, to heat or 
cold, to the state of my internal organs, and so forth. 
Now I cannot attend to many things at once. "While I 
am attending to my writing, most of these other sensations 
pass nnnoticed. But some of them, on account of their 
intensity, or because of a strong feeling- tone, may claim 
my attention. My writm is forgotten for the moment, 
and I think of some other object. I find the room too 
cold, and proceed to poke the fire. Or I recognise that 
I am hungry, and begin to wish for dinner-time. 

The moment any group of sensations gets sufficient hold 
over me to claim my attention, a new object arises to 
obscure, if not to obliterate, all others. I have only a cer- 
tain amount of nervous energy, and a corresponding amount 
of jnental energy. Although there may be excitations in 
many parts of the cortex, there is not enough nervous 
energy to cause all these excitations to spread along 
those well- worn paths which each could follow if it were 
well backed up. 

From such observations we conclude that the principle 
“ To him that hath shall be given ” appears to govern 
the psycho-physical economy. When any region of the 
nervous system is thrown into a state of excitation, it 
tends to drain the energy from other parts. There is, 
thes^'efore, a continual competition among the various 
portions of the cortex excited at any given moment for 
the available nervous energy,- or, to speak in mental terms, 
there is a strife among many sensations for supremacy. 
And victory involves that the impulses obtaining it are 
able to spread to other and higher centres, giving rise to 
definite cognition of a particular object, and weakening 
tlie excitations in other places, so that the sensations corre- 
sponding to those excitations are scarcely expeideivEed at all. 

There <*is seldom, however, a complete victory, and the 
supremacy docs not last long. The obscured sensations 
remain in the background of the process of cognition in 
question, and some of them may gather strength, as this 
runs down, to reassert themselves, and to claim the right 
to tha^prepomienmee of mental activity which raise 
them from obscurity to the clearness of cognition. 
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It niigiit be thought that if I choose to direct my 
attention on the sensations wiiich arise as I look at the 
paper, and to put aside resolutely all interpretation of them 
as paper, I could thus reduce ray object to mere sensations. 
When 1 do tJiis, I am indeed changing my object, but it 
is still -an object, not a mere group of sensations. I krioiv, 
whether I admit it or not, that I am disregarding tlie 
paper as such, and paying attention to a part of the object 
—its apipearance. And in m far aa 1 succeed, in con- 
centratiisg attention \ipon this, I begin to notice other 
deiaila, as, for instance, the grain of tlie }sa,per, the lines 
upon it, little spi'cks here and there, and so on. All 
thesi* are objects, and their existence for me i.s «,luo to 
imuital processes over find .above mere sen.sations. If, 
fuuilly, 1 do succ(*ed in st.a.riug a,t the paper, forgetting it 
as U.U obj(‘ct a, mi ignoring nil the ot.lun* objects cotinecf.c'd 
with it, I ;uu on the brink of success, but alas ! I can 
know nothing of the state. ,b’or knowing, thougli dependent 
on sensation, is much more th.an sensation. If, as I say, I 
finally succeed, I go off into a dazed, stupid condition, of 
which, as 1 know nothing wdiiltj it lasts, I can rememlrer 
nothing afterwards. As a matter of fact, the hypnotic 
trance is often induced in some individuals by such 
moans. 

The reader by this time is probably somewhat coafu.sed 
with respect to the meaning of the word object. At one 
time it means something outside me, as, for* instance, a 
piece of paper. At another time it refers to some state 
or process taking place in my mind. We must he content 
to accept both significations. There are certainly objects 
outside of us But it is equally certain that they would 
never become objects to us, unless certain processes took 
place in our minds. And if these mental processes could 
take place in exactly the same fashion, without thSre being 
any external object, and without anything happening to 
oonf.radict our conviction, we should believe in an object 
outside of tis jtmt. as firmly as we do wlien there i» an 
external object. • 

'tins fifed of thing has l^^ppened in some cases. It is 
called an k^^llucination^ Individuals have been quite 
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certain t.hat tliev Lad seen an object in a certaiin place, 
altliongii many others luaive a,ffirmed 'ihat nothing of the 
kind -vvas tliere. But even if a thousand people agree that 
they .see an object in a certain place, how are we to be cer- 
tain that thi.n'' are not all snfl’eriug from hallucination? 
There is no answer to this objection. Some philosophers 
have indeed maintained that we have no guarantee of the 
existence of any objects outside of ns. We have only oiir 
raeni;t.i states, thciy say, and we have no right to make 
assetdions of things beyond them. 

Such thinkers are sometimes known m rntjeGtive 
idcalish. The majority of us, however, are content to 
Ixdio.vc that there are objects outside of us, even although 
T.ve ca,n only know them l>y means of our mental states. 

Wo SCO, tiien, that cognition can .scarcely be said to 
begin xnth sensation. It begins /m» sensation. We 
cf)ul<'l never liave cognition of external objects if we had 
Rov(.!r had sensations. But if we had only sensations, we 
should have no cognition. Long before a child comes to 
sc-hool, connection.^ have in many cases been formed in its 
brain of sneh a nature that the excitation of sensory 
centres spreads at once to other centres. The sensations 
it receives, tiierefore, do not give rise merely to a vague 
awareness, but to a definite cognition of things, or, as is 
imually called, jjercfipifoa. 

Sensation, therefore, itself, \a m>% cognition, but only 
the material *of cognition. Just as the body assimilates 
food and transforms it into skin, boneb and musele, so the 
mind receives sensations and makes objects out of them. 
This is a crude analogy. But it can be carried a step 
further. Just as the solid food cannot be swallowed 
whole, but must undergo some change in the mouth 
before it can even be received into the system, so the 
sensations?* are transformed (into objects) at their very 
entrance into tlie mind. And just as further changes 
take place in tlie case of food when it gets to the stomach, 
so, we shall find, other elaborations take place in the case 
tif the objects* Just as a baby can only assimilate food of 
a few sir^iple kinds, but later, wjieu its bo<ly deVlblops, is 
able to eat and digest many diSgirent varieties, so the 
Fuwi). rsx. » ,4 
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infant fnind is onlj susceptible to a few sensations, but 
later, when its nyiid and brain develop, is able to deal 
witli an immense variety of impi'ossions. 

Our analogy would appear to brealc down when it is 
pointed out tliat the body can assimilate very different 
foods* yet manufacture the same materials out of them. 
It does breali: down. But not completely, even liere. For 
we shall find that many of tlie highest generalisations to 
which tlio mind attains can be reached from the Imsis of 
quite different sets of sensations. We have only to cite 
the ease of Helen Ivellcr,^ a blind, deaf, mute gii’l who has 
come to think the same things a,s educated people, and to 
think m,uro about tlnnu than the vast majority of fairly 
educated })eoplo in full possession of all their senses. 

We are usually said to possess five senses, i,G. five 
different kinds of bodily apparatus whereby five varieties 
of stimuli from the outer world are able to set up nervous 
excitations which, if transmitted to certain parts of the 
brain, give rise to sensation-s of five distinct clas.ses. 
We shall find that there are moi’e than five. The senses 
usually enumerated are those of sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell. We shall give a short desciiption of each 
of those five, and also of those senses not usually 
distinguished. 

The mechanism of the eyo has already been bifiefly 
described. It remains to add that in the retina there are 
two kinds of visual sense-organs, the rods ahd the cones, 
so named after their shape. These tiny bodies are really 
the ends of sensory neurones. Light falling upon them 
produces chemical changes, and the resulting substances 
act as stimuli upon the sensory neurones. The rods and 
cones are patfired closely side by side. But in the centre 
of the retina, cones only are to be found. This part is 
^lled the fovea centralis. It is the area on %hich tiie 
imago of a thing falls when that thing is looked at 
directly. It is under these circumstances that we have the 
clearest vision. *’ 

In th^zone surrounding the fovea, rods and cones are 

^ Bee The World I Live m* by Helen Keller. {She now no 
longer mute.)« » 
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intenningkd. In tlie outer zone there are reiy few cones. 
The cones seem to be necessary Ibr.us to see colours. 
Goloured objects which are far to the side of us are seen 
by means only of the rods, and appear as bluish grey. 
The reason why we are not aware of this is that we are 
continually shifting our eyes so as to bring things into 
more direct vision."’. 

The rods seem to be the primitive forms of the visual 
sense-organs from which the cones have in the course of 
ages been developed. These rods are only capable of 
acting in a dim light. Tliis they get when they are found 
near the outer part of the retina. But those nearer the 
centre are exhaust:, ed in a bright light, and only recover 
their normal state in a dim light, which is not strong 
eiKsugh to stimulate the cones. Hence, when we go from 
a light room into a dim one, we are almost blind for a 
moment. The light is not strong enough for the cones. 
But the rods soon recover, and we see everything as 
bluish grey. 

Much has been written about the fact that the image 
focused on tlie retina is inverted, whereas we see things 
the right way up. But we must remember that it is not 
the eye which sees. Nobody can see the image on his own 
retina when he is looking at an object. It is in the cortex 
of the occipital lobe of the brain that the excitations are 
produced which give rise to visual sensations. Under 
nonnal circuihstances, those excitations could not be pro* 
ducnd without an image being focused on the retma. 
But if they <3o«/d he, we should have the sensations in 
question. When I touch ink my finger becomes black. 
But, unless I look at my finger, I get no idea of the 
blackness through the sense of touch. What I get to 
know through a given sense may be very dilieient from 
the kind %f impression made upon the sense-organ. ' In 
the case of sight, it happens that thex-e is an inverted 
image on the sense-organ (the retina) very much like the 
objcift, which 1 come to know. But I do not see that 
inverted iinag^?. „ 

It i.s be remarked, furthei*, dbhat the sensations alone 
do not give rise to the seeing of an object. 'Che excitations 
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must spfead to other centres, so that a more complex 
mental state is pr,o<3Mced, before we see an object. Tliis 
lias been verified in the case of men blind from birth who 
have suddenly received the power of obtaining sight 
sensations. Such men do not see objects at first. They 
are laerely dazed. When, later, their visual sensations 
become overlaid with the products of other portions of 
their experience, they are at length able to see objects as 
we do, 

In the case of hearing, the physical stimulus consists of 
vibrations of the air. These are collected by the external 
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ear or auricle (which mei'ely acts like *a small ear 
trumpet), pass down a narrow tube, and strike upon a 
drum. A chain of tiny bones or ossicles, attached to the 
inner surface of the drum, is set in vibration. An inner 
membrane, attached to the further end of the chain of 
ossicles, is thrown into motion. On its other side is the 
infernal ear or labyrinth, so called because of its com- 
plicated shape. This consists of a central cavfty, called 
the vestibule, with various canals or tubes springing from 
it and returning to it. It is filled with watery fluids’ which 
are set in motion when the vibration of the Jn.»n is 
communicated by the ossicles to the inner membrane. 

The important j^rt of the labvrinth, from the 
point of viey of hearing, is the cochlea, which consists of a 
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spiral canal made up of two-and-a-lialf turns, and appear- 
ing on the outside very much lik^ snail-shell. Its 
internal structure is somewhat complicated, and cannot be 
described here. It is sufficient to note that there are a 
large number of hair-cells (see Pig. 9) which are affected 
by the vibrations of the fluids. When these cells dre set 
in vibration, they in their turn affect the fine branches of 
the auditory nerve which are distributed among them. 
The nervous impulse spreads to a part of the cortex in the 
temporal lobe of tlie Imiin, and sound sensations arise. ^ 
Another part of the labyrinth consists of three semi- 
cinyidar cu/n/i-s' running out of, and hack into, the vestibule, 
and also filled with fluid. They lie in such positions 
that each one occupies a diffei’ent plane. They are not 
organs of hearing, but of equilibration. Any change in 
the po.sition (»f the head, or of the body as a whole, causes 
a cliango of pressure within these canals, and gives I'ise to 
sensory stimulations. These stimulations, however, do 
not, under normal circumstances, reach the higher regions 
and give rise to sensations. They are distributed by lower 
centres of the nervous system to the muscles which keep 
the body erect by reflex action. It is only when they are 
extremely intense, as when we turn rapidly round and 
round, that they give rise to sensations. We then 
experience what is called dizziness. When the reflex 
actions to which we have referred are of an unusual kind, 
as in descending a lift, they give rise to definite muscular 
sensations (which sensations will be more clearly indicated 
later in this chapter), especially in the abdominal region. 

Here, then, we have an extra sense — the sense of balance 
or oquililn'ation — which has heeti overlooked by many 
-writers. Tl)ero is, however, plenty of excuse for this 
omission, seeing that the sensations we derive from 
this sense are few and indefinite. Although this sense 
deserxTiS mention, it should scarcely be placed in company 
with sight and hearing, which give us so many and such 
varidd seusat.ions. It should rather be relegated to the 
company of *the “ lower ” senses of which we shall 
presently treat. -• 

For sensaLions of touch to arise, there must be con- 
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tact of 'some object with the .surface of the skin. Tlio 
skill contains minfite end-organs of sensory ^ nerves. 
These do not come out to the surface, but are in such 
o]o.so proximity to it that even a sHght pressure upon it 
affects them. If the resulting impulses reach the 
t'ortexT of the brain, we have sensations of touch. There 
are more end organs of touch in some parts of the slcin 
than in others. Tims there are very many in any small 
area taken at the tips of the fingers, very few in an area 
of the same size taken in tlie middle of the back. If a 
pair of blunt compass points be pressed upon the skin of 
the finger tip.s, two separate contacts will be recognised as 
long as the poini.s are not less than about inch apart.. 
On the tip of the tongue only half this distance is 
necessary to produce the feeling of two separate contacts. 
But on the skin of the back the two points are felt as one 
at any distance less than about 2 inches. There are 
slight variations in these distances in different people, and 
even in the same person at different times (e.^. according 
to degree of fatigue). Practice also has some effect in 
reducing the distance. 

But we do not merely feel pressure. We feel heat, cold 
and pain. Thus when I put my finger in a glass of cool 
, water, I have sensations of contact and of cold. I do not 
always take the trouble to discriminate one from .the 
other. They tend to fuse. But I can easily do so. It 
has, moi'eover, been found by experiment that different 
sense-organs are involved- A small area of the skin can 
be marked off, for instance, in the pahn of the hand 
(where there are no hairs) and prodded all over gently 
Avith a hair. If this is done carefully and systematically, 
it will be found that it is only at certain points that 
sensations of pressure are produced. These points can he 
ma.rked with an aniline pencil, " 

Now let the experimenter go over the same surface 
with a cold metal point. It will be possible to mark a 
number of different spots, the touching of which gives 
rise to ^distinct cold sensations, Avhereas tin/’ touching of 
the othef'portions does not produce tliis effect. ' * 

Next, a wanned metal point may be U8(j<l, This will 
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lead to the discovery of a third series of spots — warm 

spots. ■ ' ' ■ ^ 

Lastly, a short horse-hair mounted in a match-stick may 
be used to prod smartly on the skm. A new variety of 
sensation will he experienced, a distinct smarting being 
felt at certain points. These will be found to constitute 
a fourth series. The smarting referred to is of ten called 
a pam-sensation. This is perhaps an unfortunate term. 
It is used because the pain is so prominent as to obscure 
any other quality. But the other sensations to which we 
have referred have their feeling-tone. Heat and cold 
sensations, for instance, may be either painful or pleasant. 
They are generally pleasant when the intensity of the heat 
or cold is only moderate, painful when the intensity is great. 

We see, then, that what is often called the sense of 
touch includes several senses which have their sense-organs 
intermingled in the same parts of the body, viz. the senses 
of touch proper or pressure, of heat, of cold, and of “pain” 
or smarting. 

There is still another sense which is connected with 
touch and is often subsumed under it. When we move 
any part of the body, we experience certain sensations 
known as muscular or Jcirmsthdie sematiom. Hot only are 
all the muscles supplied with motor nerve-fibres, which by 
conducting impulses to them are able to cause them to 
contract, but there are other sensory fibres with their 
endings or sense-organs in the mnseles, in the tendons, 
and in the tissue lining the smooth surfaces of the joints. 
When movements take place, these sense-organs are 
stimulated, impulses are initiated, and if these excitations 
reach a certain area of the cortex (in this case surrounding 
the fissure of Eolando) we have sensations of a particular 
kind. Under normal circumstances, these sensations are 
not. very ® intense. They do not, therefore, like visual 
seu.sai’.lous, for instance, succeed in attracting attention to 
such an extent that they form the principal basis for the 
menfal construction of an object. But they nevertheless 
play a most ifnportant part in conjunction with othi?r sen- 
sations, .especially in conjunction* with touch sens^ions. 

When the baby stretches outfits arm and grasps an 
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object,, ft not only has sensations of pressure, of tempera- 
ture, and possibly- of smarting (not to mention the sight 
seusatiojiri which accompany these others), but, both before 
and during iis grasping, there are these muscular sensa- 
tions. It is the whole complex of sensations which for'ms 
the liiisis for its cognition of the object, and the motor 
sensations are extremely important, especially in ap- 
pn'ciatiug volume axrd shape. 

Our cognition, of space is largely dependent on the Idn- 
iestliO ic sense. How is it that I can know how far my bare 
arm has moved w'hen I am in the dark? Thex’e are no 
otlier sensations to guide me but those of the kinsesthetie 
sense;. These motor sensations also fuse with visual 
sensations, and help in the formation of the object as seen. 
When, for instance, I look at a thing which is near, my 
eyes coxx verge upon it, and in the interior of each eye thei’e 
are certain other reflex actions to modify the shape of the 
lens. Although Hie motor sensations aroused in connec- 
tion with such movements are very faint, they no doubt 
take their part with the visual sensations in determining 
the kind of object w'hich I frame for myself.- They 
probably help in deciding upon the distance of the object 
fi'om me. 

We come now to consider what are sometimes called the 
lower senses. They are so called because they contribute 
much less to our knowledge of exteimal objects than those 
already described. And fii’st, of taste. Here the tongue 
and the surrounding portions of the mouth and throat 
are the parts of the body in which the sense-organs ^ are 
found. It would appear to the uninitiated that we have 
a great variety of taste sensations. As a matter of fact 
we have only four kinds— sweet, bitter, sour and salt. 
Theie are special sense-organs for each variety. They 
consist of little groxips of peculiarly modified cells of the 
skin (or epitheUmi) which are called taste-luds, and to 
whitfii may be traced the delicate fibres from the glos- 

* Soij^etimoa the word aenee-wgaii is used to denote the whole 
bodily gtSuoture in which th© sensory nerve-endings are found, 
soniebiines it is used, aa above, to denote eaoh of the many nerve- 
endings vvhich are to be foilnd in the larger structure. 
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Bopliaryngeal (9tli) and gustatorj (part of tlie 5tli) 
nerves (see Fig. 8). 

It should be noted that a substance cannot be tasted 
unless it is soluble. The saliva dissolves portions of our 
food and brings them in contact with the taste-buds. 
Many of these, indeed, are embedded in the linings of 
very narrow clefts, into which even small particles of 
solid food could not enter. The cells of the taste-bud are 
chemically affected by certain fluids, the nerve-flbres in 
connection with it ai’o excited, and the impulse is trans- 
mitted to the higher centres, in connection with which a 
taste sensation arises. 

The reader may still hold that we taste more than four 
varieties of things. This is quite true. But each of those 
varieties is based on a compound of sensations. And 
into this compound other sensations besides those of taste 
proper enter. The skin of the tongue has, in addition to the 
taste-buds, all the organs which give us sensations of touch, 
heat, cold, and smarting, while its muscles are supplied 
with sensory fibres which enable us to have muscular 
sensations in connection with it. More important still, 
sensations of smell arise when we are eating many things, 
and fuse so intimately with the other sensations that 
We fail to discriminate them, A person with his nose 
stopped up and blindfolded, so that he does not see what 
is given him, may sometimes be induced to eat a potato 
talcing it for an apple. Even if such a person could noi. 
be deceived, it might be chiefly on account of the texture 
of the potato being different from that of the apple. The 
difference would then, be largely in the tactual and muscular 
sensations expei’ienced rather than in those of taste. 
There are, however, certain other sensations, of which we 
shall pre^ntlj speak, and which are known as the organic 
sensafiom. Some of these are almost always fused with 
those of taste proper. 

The organs of the sense of smell, or olfactory cells, as 
they* are called, are located only in the upper part of the 
interior of tlie nose. Small particles probat% 'detach 
themsel’»es Irom certain substances, and are carried by the 
air currents of inspiration into the nasal cavity. If we 
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are breathinp: geiitiy^. so that, the air inspired does not 
asc-end to the np]>br i-egion of the nose, tliese particles 
produce no appreciable effect. But the slightest increase of 
force in inspiration send.s some of the particles into the 
upper ,pn.vt of the nose. There they prodirce a chemical 
effect upon the olfnctory cells. These are true nerve-cells, 
and lie, intemuugled with other supporting cells, on the 
surface. Prom thorn nerve-fihres pass to tlie brain. In 
the case of smell, then, the nervous tissue is directly in 
contact with the stiuiulating particle. This is probably 
the reason wliy an odour which is very striking at first 
soon grows less and. les.s impressive, even thougli the 
stimulus coutinxies at its original intensity. The different 
qualities of oUactory sensations have not as yet been 
clearly discriminated. There are quite a number of 
diffemnt sensations po.ssible. It is scarcely necessary to 
repeat that they are often fused with taste sensations. 
Touch is also present in the nose, and some of our 
“smells,” e.g. pungent ones, owe a good deal to the 
presence of tactual sensations. Ox’ganic sensations are 
also intermingled with sensations of smell proper 
It remains to speak more fully of the sense to which 
reference has just been made — ^tbe organic sense. It is 
often ignored by unscientific writers, but it has neverthe- 
less an important influence on our lives. Many scientists 
believe that all the senses which have already been 
described have in the course of long ages been <Jifferentiated 
from one simple sense, more allied to touch than to any of 
the others. Many parts of the body are supplied with 
sensory nerves the stimulation of which leads to sensation 
of a vague kind which is probably the priixiitive quality 
referred to. These sensations are so vague under normal 
circumstan^s that they aroxise no definite consjfiousness. 
They remain in the background of consciousness, giving 
rise usually to no cognition of objects, though they con- 
tribute largely to our feeling of well-being or discomfort. 
When there is any internal disturbance, such as inffam- 
mation*' injury to the organs, they become very painful. 
Closely allied to these seflsations are cei'tain o^ther sensa- 
tions due to the stimulation of sense-organs in the viscei'a 
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similar to those of touch. Thesf^ sensations are also 
vague and feeble, except when the visceral functions are 
disturbed, when we get, for instance, such sensations as 
those involved in hunger and thirst, in nausea, colic, 
palpitation, flusliiug, and so forth. Organic seni§ations 
probably play a large part in the consciousness of our- 
aelves. We sometimes hear the expression : “ I don’t feel 
myself to-day.” The state of consciousness implied by 
such words is due to changes in the organic sensations. 



The sensations of each of the senses which we have 
described are in most cases clearly distinguishable from 
those of the other senses. When we have sensations of 
sight, we do not confuse our experience with that of 
toucliing a table or hearing a sound. All the sensations 
of a given sense, in spite of their differences, have some- 
thing in common: they possess the same generic quality. 
Each sensation, however, differs from all others — even of 
tlie same sense. In other words, the sensations of a given 
generic quality have each a specific quality. Thus blue 
differs from red in specific quality. But both have the 
same generic quality — they are both colours, aud, as such, 
much more different fi'om the sound of an organ than 
each is from the other. 

But we can have different sensations of the same 
specific qiiality — according to intensity. Thus the same 
musical note played on the same instrument may be 
lotid or soft, and of different degrees of loudness or soft- 
ness. Very great varieties can occur in this way, without 
passing beyond one specific quality. Sensations also differ 
in duration, some lasting a longer time than others. 

Any two sen.sations of touch or of sight, thougli alike 
ill all otl^er respects, may differ in their eztensity or 
“spread.” We may have more or less of a sensation 
without difference in any of the other qualities already men- 
tioned. But there are other differences which arise in this 
connection. A sensation duo to stimulation of one portion 
of tlie skin 0r retina) must be slightly different from a 
sensation*, alihe in specific quality, eztensity, and intensity, 
but due to stimulation of some oth'er portion of the skin 
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Questions on Ciiaptbu IV. 


(or rotina). How otherwise should. I be able to know 
which portion of ifiy skin has been touched when I am in 
the darkr' The slight differences which exist between 
sensations in this respect are called differences of local 
sign. . These differences, together with the differences in 
extensity, contribute important factors in our knowledge 
of space. 

The numerous aud varied sensations which we receive 
help to make it possible for us to know so many things, 
and to think so many thoughts. But it must once more 
be repeated that sensations alone are not knowledge. 
They are, as it were, the raw material out of which 
knowledge is fabricated. We shall deal with that fabri- 
cation in the following chapters. 


1. State olearl 3 ’’ what you understand by the terra seiimiion, 

2. Briefly describe the physical processes which must take place 
before I can see an object. 

3. The image of an object focused on the retina of the eye is 

inverted. How can you explain the fact that we see the object the 
right way up? ♦ 

4. What are kinmthetie sensations, and what is tjiieir importance 
for knowledge of the world around us ? 

5. Indicate clearly the various sensations which oan be produced 
by stimulation of the outer skin. 

6. What are organic sensations, and what part do they play in 

knowledge ? r 

7. Explain what is meant by the terms extensity and local sign as 

applied to sensations. • 

8. We could know nothing if we had never had any sensations j 

yet sensations give us no knowledge. Explain this apparent 
paradox. • 

9. A'bpfcy is in slight pain and oonaequently fretful. It hears 
the ROimd of lansio or sees a Bright light, and imraeSiatoly beams 
with pleasure. How do yoh account for the olxange in its attitude f 
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PliRCEPTION, 


Pprceptimi is tlie simplest f or m of knowledge . It ia 
the co^fBitioiroieBerual oTijects oh the basis"^ cei’taiu 
scjisations experienced, 'Tlie objects so cognised, when 
considered from tlie mental point of view, i.e, as psychical 
(.'onstructious,’ are nsnally referred to as j^^rcepts. The 
percept is often dehned as sensation + meaning. We 
have certain sensations, and these mean to us that there 
is an object. The only danger of such definitions is that 
they tend to cause us to think that the sensations arise 
first, and then come to mean something. In actual 
experience, however, we come to mean some object in the 
vast majority of cases without any distinct consciousness 
of the sensations involved. There is one process, of which 
sensations are, it is true, an essential factor ; the conscious 
result, however, is not a knowledge of the sensations, but 
of some object. We know objects long before we come 
to know of sensations. 

We have already pointed out that the cortical excitations 
corresponding on the physical side to the sensations are 
complicated l>y other excitations immediately aroused in 
other cortical parts. To what are these other excitations 
due ? Some <.)f them are pi'obably revivals of nervous im- 
pulses which were originally excited iu the saaneway as the 
excitations Avhicdi occasion the sensations. But why should 
they be r(^-e>:cit,ed without that stimulation of the sense- 
orgaais which <)riginally gave rise to them ? The answer 
is thIVt once at least the two excitations were produced 
together, by stimulation of two sense-organs, ^ „ 

■ m' ■■■ . ■ ■ . 

‘ See remarks on the two meanings-of object (pp, 48, 49), 



Kifkpatriok, fi'etecfic Psychology, pp. 167, 168. 
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When* two centres are excited togetiier, they become 
conaected, paths for the passage of nerwus energy being 
worn between them. If one is later re-excited, the impulse 
spreads along the paths previously worn, and excites the 
other centre in some degree. We then get one sensation 
with i£ faint “ halo ” — a tra.ce of the other sensations which 
once accompanied the first. We have supposed only hoo 
sensations to start with. In practice the matter is more 
complicated. Suppose that I look at a piece of ice and 
touch it. 1 got sight sensations and a combination of 
tactual, muscular, and cold sensa,tioiis. On another 
occasion I merely see the ice. Traces of the other sensa- 
tions due to touching the ice are aroused, and are fused 
with the sight sensations. I may oven shiver at the sight. 
The ice “looks cold” to me. This process is called by 
Professor Stout comjilieation. We have taken a very simple 
case. But as experience progresses, a very large number of 
sensation traces become involved. 

Some psychologists would appear to be satisfied with 
this as an explanation of perception. In perception, 
according to them, we have one or more sensations com- 
plicated with the revived traces of many previous sensa- 
tions, Now these revived traces must be “ sensational ” 
in character, and we might almost call them faint 
sensations. Perception would thus be regarded as a sort 
of combination of sensations. But after what we have 
said with respect to sensations, it seems no more possible 
for a combination of sensations to constitute cognition of 
an object than for one sensation to do so. There is no 
doubt that the revived traces, which are complicated with 
the actual sensation or sensations experienced, help to 
guide the process. What kind of object we perceive is 
partly determined by their agency. But the existence of 
those revived traces together with the aetfiJil sensa- 
tions does not account for perception. “A percept is 
to be thought of, not as a mere combination of seirsa- 
tions, but as the fesult of a highly OTga/fiised peveeptunJ 
appar{4%s, , . r 
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Since there is more consciousness involred in this cog- 
nition of an object than can be accounted for bj a com- 
bination of sensations and revived traces of other sensa- 
tions, there must be more centres involved than those of 
more sensation. We must suppose, though we have no 
certiihit}^ on the point, that tliere are special perceptual 
centres, and that when the.se are excited, there is that 
peculiar transformation wliich involves cogni.sing objects 
instead of l^eing vagnelj aware of mei'e sensations. Hoav 
sucl.li c'entre.s have developed we cannot say ; they are 
prol)al>Iy largely innate. But it seems impossible to get on 
witliout supposing tliem. We must, however, remember 
that this cognition, of objects is guided by the sensations 
and sensation-traces. It is, indeed, stin*ed up by them. The 
percept'Uai centres must be conceived as capable of excita- 
tion, under normal circumstances, only along nervous paths 
leading from the sensory areas of the cortex. 

Probably tliese perceptual enutres take some months to 
develop fully in the case of human babies. But they seem 
to bo already developed at birth in the case of some of the 
lower ani.mals. The chick fresh from the egg b{.igins 
almost immediately to peck at seeds, and shows remarkable 
accuracy from the first. 

.Although perception does not consist merely in the 
reception of certain sensations and the revival of traces of 
others, tlie importance of sensations as factors in percep- 
tion is not diminished. They at any rate arouse and 
guide our perceptions. If the perceptual centres can only 
be excited through paths leading fi'om the sensory centres, 
and if the nature of wliat is perceived is determined by the 
excitations taking place in the sensory cortex, it is obvious 
that we cannot come to know minutely and accurately all 
the objects which constitute our environment without 
experiencftig a corresponding wealth of sensations. 

Nature seems to have provided for this necessity of a 
varied sensational ex])eri(,uice ])y ordaining that young 
chilck’on shall be constitutionally active. They are for 
ever on the tnnck of new sensations. Nobody can watch a 
healthy infant without being struck by its tendency to 
handle, look at, roll, rattle, bite, and otiierwise experiment 
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upon, all'objects which come within, its reach. It even plays 
with its own toes. And in doing this it acquires more and 
more definite percepts, which enable it to distinguish its 
own body from external objects. In handling parts of 
its own body, it not only receives the same kinds of sensa- 
tions which it would receive were those objects parts of 
another’s body, Init it experiences sensations of touch and 
movement in connection toith the parts liandledi These 
important additional sensations serve to mediate or guide 
the perception fd its own body as something quite different 
from the other objects witli which it plays. 

Our perceptual experience is tolerably complete when 
we roach the adult stage. Yet even then we can improve 
it by continued activity in any given field. Thus the tea- 
taster lias learned to distinguish many more varieties of 
tea than the ordinary individual, the artist differentiates 
O He--- between many more shades of colour than the city clerk, 
the organist recognises more variations of tune and pitch 
than the moderately musical amateur. Apart, however, 
^ i'T,, w . i^om. such special aptitudes, created by long practice and 
experience, there is a vast field of common objects which 
qq 0.^ w? all adults seem to perceive with something like an average 
^ amount of skill. As young children can handle these 

objects and even talk about them (though in much pf 
their talk they may be echoing our sounds without giving 
^ our meanings to them)i we are tempted to imagine fhat 
{;•>. they see, feel and hear just as we do. We forget that our 

y*] * ability is the result of a long process of development and 

experience. And we are inclined to minimise the im- 
portance for the child of touching and handling objects as 
well as seeing them. We fall back on words, which arouse, 
mdeed, certain clear ideas in our own minds, but which 
do not necessarily arouse the same rich meaning in the 
minds of the children. We fail to understand «th at clear 
and adequate ideas of objects cannot arise unless there has 
been a rich and varied supply of sensations. We are making 
the same kind of mistake as the ignorant man. in the atvreet 
who attempts to direct a stranger to a desirt^l destination 
* “'v by talEif^g glibly of many^igns and landmarks with, which 
that person is totally mjfainiliar. * 
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It; bus ;i1n*a‘l_v pcjiuted out that, the coj^fnitioii of 
solid olfje-.'tB ij\vc>iv<;s iaetual and muscular sensations, 
'i'hosc must be frctpieul and varii>.d. It is, indeed, through 
mofnr ex})«‘ri>-ures tliat tlie child is able to distiijy:uish both 
himself on t\»i one lian-l and externa, ) objects on the, other, 
lie is continually moving, and thus obtaining muscular 
•sensatioms. wiiii-li he repeats over and over again. But 
td her sell sat ioiis — of sight and of touch — break in upon 
his movemouts. Ilo, jp-adiuiUv iinds that only with eertain 
movonumts irhirk hp I'nn. Pt/nln>l can lie get certain 
sights and louidies. ami avoid otln'r.s. Ju other words, by 
ne./nr .e/epda/ho'! to hi.s environment he gradually comes 
<,<» distiiigui.sh things whieh are not so clostdy related to 
himself as are Iris nmvr'tnents. In movement, then, lie 
iinds both himself ns an active being, a, nd external objects 
as tliisigs to whicli his activities must, be adapted. After 
much experience of i.Iiis kind, it is possible to form 
adequata notions of objects by sight alone. But we inust 
not hurry the children on to dependence on one sense 
merely because we can gather so much by that means. 
This oavition is being more fully recognised in modern 
times. There is an increasing demand for more ha.ndwork 
in the schools, lor much more manipulation of objects by 
the ^liildren. 

Wood work has long been a recognised part of a boy’s 
education. Now the chief object of woodwork in schools 
is not to prepare the boys for; carpentry as a trade, nor 
even as a means of accustoming them to use their hands 
in order that they may be ready for any kind of manual 
work in later life, though such benefits do follow and are 
not to be despised. Woodwork, as well a,s other forms of 
liaudwork, such as paper-folding, cardboard-modelling, 
clay-modelling, and raffia work, is a method in educiition. 
It invtdvcs ^,hc greu.t psychidogitxil principle of learning 
by dohig. Accordingly, some form of handwork should 
Imj introd\n.‘ed into every subject which is susce])tible 
to sudi treatment. Thus in M.rithmetic a solid ac- 
quaintance with numhm' caii be acquired in conij^ofcion 
with varioT^H torms of handworlc. «Many forms of iiand- 
work involve, some estimation of size-iud proportion, some 
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cormtitij? of parts or^ measuring of distances. In makine' 
a pap^n; box to a required pattern there are processes of 
in^asuniig and counting which develop a child’s know 
iedge of uumhors and skill in dealing with tliem in a way 
which IS far more valuable than set exercises, even when 
those exercises are upon concrete things. For the child 
has a purpose, he wishes to make something, and he feels 
Thenidity of the processes through which he must go. 

with hnXJiX' often brought into connection 

With handwoik, lustorj, especially on its dramatic side 

Vli opportunities for the introduction 

of the child s own activity. ‘‘ The idea of acting historical 
scenes is gaming ground in schools and gives XnS 
opportunity for the manufacture of aU kilds of adjntSs 
Clowns, sceptres, swords, bows, arrows, targets etc 
lUustrating History may be Se by 
tlie scholars. Boats, carts, and various implements mav 
bo made illustrative of different periods, and dolls dressed 
m costome to represent a Orusader, a Canterbury Pilgrim 
hfi, * usmg handwork in education which we 

have studied and seen in operation, is based entirely on 
the historical idea. In this scheme the children from 
their earliest years, attempt, within their means to 
reproduce the early life of mankind. They 3e their 
own wigwams, dig out their own canoes sharpen. theS 

baXr’^^^sllch''^^^ weave their own rough Lth and 
oasfcets. Such views of handwork make it essential 
hat it should not be considered as a separate subiect 
with a special instructor, more or less out of touch with 
the other subjects, but as a vivifying influence permeatin!.*' 
the whole eorrioulnm, makiag the^ehildrea S cfirf 
ms^ o( passive reoipiento of information. 

1 erhaps we adults can best realise the need of dohm a a 
an essential m learnvrbg by considering the Xly in whicli 
we ourselvea oome to undoretand a L, coill S’ 
as an example a new game of cards. We may liavo it 
descnbed to us, we may even watch others playing it; 
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but until W6 ourselves take a band iji a g;ame, ■vve do not 
tboroughlj understand, and appreciate it. As a rule/too, 
we Iiave no desire to understand it until we aitrive at the 
point of aetuailj taking part in it. 

.It is found that the children take more pleasure in* their 
school work under these more active conditions. And 
it is coming to he more and more recognised that, in 
most cases, pleasure is a sign of healthy and profitable 
aidavity. Some educationists, indeed, would condemn 
any system of education under which the children do not 
enjoy tlieniselvt‘s._ It is to be noted tliafc the pleasure 
derived by the children taught according to these modern 
luetiiods is not merely duo to tliefact that they are naturally 
impelled to bodily activity and that indulgence of this 
tendency is pleiiwant, but it is iilso to some extent attribut- 
able to the laot that they gain more knowledge of things 
in this way and are thus more iible to understand the 
instruction imparted to them. When the teacher uses 
words-— and some lessons will always have to be largely 
oral these words evoke fuller and richer ideas in the 
minds of the children because of the more varied 
experience which can be revived. Success in understand- 
ing is itself pleasurable. Few children who are able to 
follbw eomjfietely the inslruction of the teacher fail to 
take •pleasure in so doing, unless, indeed, the teacher is 
talking about. what they already know fairly well. We 
are all bored by hearing the old things dished up arrain 
But we can hardly be said to “ follow completely ” under 
such circumstances. We tend to divert our attention 
elsewhere, 

'j.’iiere is, as we have already noted, an area of the cortex 
surrounding the fissine of Jlolando composed of those 
(sentres vvhi^,'!! are excited when movements are made, and 
which thus give ri.se to kinaisthotic sensations. The’ area 
m quasi ion is very large, and we are therefore justified in 
assuming timi movements and their resulting sensations 
f!>rm a large and imporlaut factor in our mental life. 
Muvmumt enters itito all perception. For in every o«!,sb the 
excitation.!* produced by the stiufulus give rise by reflex 
action to adjustments of the sense-organ. For instance 
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tVie evp is turned tp the object, and the lens is accom- 
modated. In moi-e complex acta of perception there is 
often a series of sensatioxi-reflexes accommodating the 
sense-organ to the movements of the object. Thus, when 
I follow a moving object, I keep on turning my eye, and 
perhaps move my head also. When I grasp an object 
with my hand, there is a continued and elaborate scries of 
adjustments according to the form of the object. 

Now whether the perceptual centres ai*e considered as 
iu part constituted out of these motor areas or not, they 
are at any I’ate intimately connected with them. In 
the case of the chick, wo saw reason to believe that the 
pero(}ptual centres were well developed at bii-th. It may 
very wmll be that even in the young child, though they ai*e 
not so fully developed, they are already partially formed, 
so that the exercise of the arms and hands in producing 
motor sensations causes impulses to reach these perceptual 
centres also, exciting them to fuller activity. If thivS is 
so, much movement is necessary in order to develop 
adequate perception. It is likely that the motor areas 
referred to are congenitally connected also with still higher 
centres (which we shall more fully consider later) — ^those, 
e.ff., of speech — and that these liigher centres are also 
aided in their development by a large amount of per- 
ceptual movement. It is found, for instance, ' that 
mentally defective children, one of whose prominent charac- 
teristics is poverty of speech, are greatly improved with 
r^pect to their power over language by a course of educa- 
tional handwmrk. 

There is a further reason why movement gives us richer 
percepts- Every movement we make, in addition to the 
sensations to which it gives rise by means of the affei’eiit 
nerves of the binsesthetic sense, also change^ the othv^r 
sensations received from the object. It gives us new 
percepts of the same object. Thus, when a child moves 
hi-s hands over an object, ho not only gets muscular sensa- 
tions, but new sensations of contact. When h<3 turns the 
object '''.bout iu his hands while looking at^it, he gets new 
views of it. So also whlsn lie walks round a la#‘ge object. 
When he shakes his 'rattle, he gets sound sensations as 





^vt41 as f iifi changing visual seusatjons which he experiences 
if lie liappeiis fo be looking at it. * • 

WV have a.lrf3aciy noted this in speaking of motor adap- 
fatiim. Hut we were then not so mueli concerned with the 
ri eh n rstf i tf ijci’ception as with the fundamental distinction 
l>Htw{'cn self und not-ml/, between the ego and the mow ego, 
wliich avisos in connection with this adaptation. Mow we 
arc*. <*tviK*.<!rncd to point out that- hot only is movement 
necessary to give us our first notions of external objects, 
but, it i;s a,!,s(» essential to the filling out of those notions. 
“ Wlo-n wo thus study the baby, the mental characteristic 
whiffii stands out most clearly is that, far from recognising 
.sejtarab'. Konsations aiid then building them up into more 
au'l mon^ complex combinations, his whole consciousness 
is a viigsse sentience. In it are at first no distinctions at 
all, eitlier of things or even of hinitolf from his surround- 
iiigs. Tlie whole course of life is a progressive analysis of 
that primary experience. This process goes on throughout 
by activity.”^ And, the first stage; of this activity is 
perception. Prom this point of view, then, perceiving is 
an act, a thing that we Jo, always and eveiy where, never a 
mere passive sensing of a group of passing sensations or 
impressions. It probably always involves actual inneiwa- 
tioh of muscles, and indeed co-ordinated and organised, we 
may say unitized, innervation of muscles. Certainly on 
tbe psychic side there is an active and more or less unikzed 
movement of* niin«], a sense of inner activity.” ^ Or, 
a.s Dr. hlunn jnits it, “the starting point of the educa- 
tional process must be the ‘ sensori-motor reaction.’ By 
this maxim modern jjedagogy replaces the maxim — the 
Inspiruliojj of so much of the teaching reform of the last 
century-— tint t the educational process starts from the 
child's sen«a1ions.”‘'' 

Tf> sum u}!, we may say that every case of perception 
involves a resjtun.se of {die p,sycho-physical organism to the 
inqiression cemsthuted by certain sensations. This re- 

‘ Wclum, Pfipcholoijy oj IJducafAon, p, 145. 

* Huey, Th* Pn^chofoyi/ and Fedag^jy of Rmding, p. 1?4.* 

® T. ]■’. Ttaiin on “ The ( hr-neral Principles of Handicraft, Instruo- 
tiou'’in Tht Journal of Experimtntrd P»ffcluilogy, Nov. 1911, p. 113, 
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sponse must begin before any cognition of the object can 
occur ; it is, indeetl, uhe act of cognition itself , Hence the 
cognition of an external object is dependent partly on the 
iinpression from without, partly on subjectiye factors 
within. These subjective factors usually include revivals 
of past experience, not necessarily definite revivals 
recognised as such, but more or less dim traces of sensa- 
tional and other elements which have been associated 
wfith the same kind of impression on previous occasions. 
1% every act of perception there i$ thus a co-o’peration of 
subjective and objective factors. And sometimes the 
foi-mer play a much more important part in producing 
the final result — the cognition of an object — -than the latter. 

Thus, in experimenting with words, showing them, 
slightly altered, for brief moments, Pillsbury found in a 
few cases “ that tlio suggestion from the association was 
stronger than the visual impression in determining the 
word read.” * In one case, for instance, the subjective 
fiuitors were tampered with beforehand by calling out a 
word different from the " word ” to be shown, l)ut of similar 
meaning, the subject of the experiment understanding fully 
what was being done. Thus verhaii was shown, word for 
word having been previously caiied out. The latter called 
up in the mind of the subject (as he declared afterwards) 
the word exactly, which he thus expected to see.,. He 
actually perceived the word overezact, and stated definitely 
that he saw all the letters I In another instance, after 
many adverbs ending in ~ly had been shown, the com- 
bination fellw appeared on the screen, and was read 
folly, the subject again declai’ing that he saw all the letters 
of the word as read. “In many cases it was noticed that 
the letters which were most certain and of whose presence 
the subject is mo.st confident were not on the slide, but 
were added subjectively. . , . These facts show that for 
the individual the centrally excited sensations are Just as 
truly real parts of the word perceived as the peripherally 
excited.” ‘ 

t 

^ Pillsbnry, “ A Study iS Appei'ception," Aiiuricajh Journal of 
PsychoUgy,. Vol. S, pp. 356 S. 
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When the individuarB percept does not* correspond with 
the oxtenial object, we call it an ^illusion. In actual 
experience we get comparatively few *of these illusions, 
(1) because the subjective factors are continually being 
controlled by the multifarious impressions which stream 
in from without, and (2) because in most cases the objects 
cognised have been perceived many times before, so that 
the associated factors called up, being the results of 
numerous “ correct ” or normal percepts in the past, are 
in harmony with the objective factors. But since in 
young children the second of these guarantees of correct 
perception is often lacking, it is important that the first 
should have full scope. In other words, we should 
make sure that the children avoid illusory percepts of 
objects by allowing them to obtain “ multifarious im- 
pressions.” This can be done only by permitting them to 
lumdle, and otherwise actively deal with, the objects to 
be perceived. 

bo close is the connection between perception and move- 
ment that we usually find the advance in cognition 
implied in perceptual progress paralleled by a correspond- 
ing advance in dexterity. In other words, knowledge and 
skill develop together — at any rate as far as perception is 
cojicei-ned. As a boy improves by practice in cricket, it 
is difficult to separate his advance in accuracy of percep- 
tion* from his skill in making the necessary movements. 

A watchmaker’s skill in manipulating the fine mechanism 
of a watch develops concurrently with his perceptual 
acquaintance with it. As a boy becomes adept in model- 
ling an oljject, he gains a more complete knowledge of its 
form. We find, indeed, that modelling has a good effect 
on accuracy in drawing. 

It should be observed that wm have only asserted that 
atfAkuowledge advances concurrently with advance 
in skill. If we .said that dll knowledge was accompanied 
by increase in manual dexterity, the reader could easily 
cite «ontx*adictory cases. There are, for instance, many 
acute critics ,of sports w'ho are not very skilful them- 
selves. As^ rule they ham played the game (rfnvhich 
they kn<?w so much, and have acejuired some skill in it. 
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This, iiKieed, seems to be am essential condition for a sound 
knowledge of the .game. One can only know thoroughly 
l>y doing. 

* But there are many expert performers who are nut equally 
good judges of the game, and who would make very poor 
critic-s ; and vice versa. To take an example of the latter 
extreme, Ivuskin shows in his Modern Painters, and in 
ot.lier works, a. minute knowledge of the technique of 
pnijiiing. Yet lie was by no means a highly talented 
artist. He could and did paint. And without this skill 
would never have possessed a foundation for his great 
linowledgo of art. But his skill and perception having 
run tng<.-ther np to a certain point, wo find his knowledge 
increasing while his skill lags behind. Our general state- 
ment is not tliereby invalidated. Skill and accuracy 
of perception do run parallel. But there are further 
developments of knowledge which go on independently of 
sliill. Ideas arise, in the course of our developing skill. 
And these may grow and multiply far beyond the limits of 
that perceptual skill. What exactly we nnderstaud by ideas 
will bo discussed in succeeding chapters (on Ideation). 
W e must take them on trust for the present. They begin 
to arise very early in life; and they enrich, and render 
more significant, the percepts which we obtain. This play 
of ideas upon percepts, involving as it does not only a 
richer significance in the percepts, but additions to, and 
developments of, the ideas, is known as ohservation. 

Observation has been defined by some writers as 
regulated and concentrated percejition. A kitten perceives 
a ball of twine, and continues for a moment to regard it 
casually. This is a case of ordinary perception. Jl!low 
suppose the ball of twine begins to move. At once the 
kitten’s gaze is more fixed; its attention is more fully 
concentrated on tiro ball, and the direction- of that 
attention is regulated by the movements of the bail, 
Tim kitten would be said -by some people to be observing 
the ball. Hut tln^ “ orderly conuing over the visible a,n^ 
inferior creature" which takes place during a nature- 
study "tr: observation lespn in the eleraent<ary school is 
much more than this.. The kitten probably does little 
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nioi-e shar})en his perceptive powers. In futnre, he 
w'ill be inoj-e excited by the ball tbait he was formerly. 
Yet he will not know anything definite about it. But the 
ubsex’vation practised by human beings includes much 
more tlian mere perc'-option, however refined and con- 
centrated. 


To understand this distinction, it must be borne 
in mind that perceplion goes no farther than the bare 
cognition of objects around us, the alTective and emo- 
tional states excdt.ed by them, and the adaptation of 
our mo vein cuts iu hai’inouy with them. As soon as a 
cliild hits developed to am" appreciable extent, other 
cortical centre.s, of whicli we shall speak later, come to 
play a part iu his perceptual activities. Their activity is 
now !i..s imndtably aroused in connection witli that of the 
percoptUM.l centres as the activity of the latter is evoked by 
that of the sensory centres. I3veu a young child does 
more than perceive. He has ideas, which have grown up 
in connection with past experience. And his perceptual 
activities are interwoven with, and modified by, these 
ideational products. I look ai*ound on tlie objects of my 
room. As soon as I concentrate my attention on any 
one of them, it becomes more than a mere percept to me. 
Even if I begin to tell them off in a hurry, there is more 
than the hare cognition of each object. “ That is the 
piano, that the clock, that the fender,” I say. It matters 
not whetlier I speak aloud or merely think these things. 
There is always something more than mei’e perception. 
There is ihoiajM. 

I cannot .«.pcak, or even mentally utter, such words as 
piano, dock, fender, without going beyond the world of 
perception. These words con-espond to ideas. And all my 
clear percepiions of things are overlaid with such ideas. 
A savage "Straight from l.he wilds of Africa could perceive 
as much as I in looking at the piano. But he has no idea 
of ii.s use; nor can lu^ apply a distinctive name to it. 
Kvei,4 he, how'cver, lias his stock of ideas, his class-names, 
and though -tliis object may puzzle him, he does not 
merely roga,>»d it as an external qj>ject; he probably thinks 
oi it as a funny thing, or as one of those curious things 
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made by fclie wlii'te inea. If lie begins to examine it more 
closely, be is able tof-note the various parts of which it is 
composed, and here his ideational activity is m.uch more 
definite. He recognises the white keys as made of ivory, 
the exterior as of a wood not unlike some kinds which ha 
has dealt with, and so on. 

A human being always brings into the field of perception 
a stock of ideas accompanied % names of classes of things, 


ception presents him, This occurs even in our casual looking 
rotmd on objects, in so far as we concentrate our attention 
upon any of them. The nearest approach we adults get to 
mere perception is in the case of objects which we have to 
recognise sulBciently for adaptation of our movements 
to them, but to which we do, not give the whole of our 
attention. Thus, as we pass rapidly along the streets, 
thinking, it may be, of the duties which await us, we turn 
and twist to avoid posts, and horses, and people, without 
considering what these things are. The moment anything 
happens to cause us to do this, our attention is switched 
from our thoughts of “ higher” things to he turned upon the 
objects which surround us, and we begin to think upon 
these, i.e. we liegin to place them in the classes which we 
have framed for ourselves in the course of our past 
experience. Thus I may be jostled by another person, 
and in a moment I recognise that he is wallcing oh the 
wrong side of the pavement. “In Gollego chapel,” Mr, 
Winch tells us, “1 was not aware that the stalls were 
surmounted by carved figures till I had knocked my head 
against one.” ^ 

We drop back, on the other hand, from the ideational 
to the purely perceptual level in some cases where a 
great bodily effort crowds out thought for the moment. 
Thus, when I am reaching for an object which is very 
difficult to attain, there is often a moment just before I 
succeed during which all my mental activity is occupied 
with the effort and adaptation necessary to seize the thing. 
During this moment, all thought of the thing as a definite, 

, . ^ ^ . ... .p,,, , , , „ , , 

^ Winch, Problems tjj, Education, Section on Observation. 
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recognised object which I wish to obtain is suspended ; it 
is merely an object to which adaptaticras, of movement are 
being made. There is no observation, there is mere 
perception. 

The kind of observation which we have been describing 
is practised a good deal in the younger classes of schools, 
especially in infants’ schools. Itisquitetrue that children 
arrive even at the infant school with this form of observa- 
tion largely developed. Little childi-en are for ever 
observing and stating to their elders what they see. 

Look, inxmimy, see that nice gee-gee,” is a type of xvhat 
is continually going on. The justification for systematic 
continuance of those processes under the guidance of the - 
teacher is that the natxire of the child is thereby en- 
couraged to still further development, his ideas of the 
objects of his environment being increased and rendered 
more definite. After all, the most wo can expect to do as 
educators is to help on the natural processes by providing 
suitable circumstances. Hence we find the infants in our 
schools playing with I’roebeTs gifts, singing or saying 
meanwhile what they notice and what tlxey do. 

Such continuation and extension of the children’s activi- 
ties is not however merely a continuation and extension of 
what the cliildren xvould do by themselves. Left to them- 
selves, children tend to notice only those things, or aspects 
of things, which they have ali*eady noticed. They do, indeed, 
make some progress in the aequii-ement of new knowledge 
of their environment. But that knowledge would remain 
exceedingly imperfect and incomplete if they depended 
entirely on themselves. 

“ Let us remember .... that in the case of the child 
the life of feeling and of impulse overwhelms for a long 
time the activity of the intellect, that the critical sub- 
ordinatioif of his fancies to the actual impressions is still 
to a great extent wanting, allowing us to surmise that the 
pei'ception of the child is more emotional and pei’souifying 
in clmracter than theoretical and observing, that what he 
apprehends is borrowed more from the life of feelix^ and 
impulse and* from Ixis oxvn world,»of fancy than fr^Tm exact 
analysis *of the properties of the, things, grounded on 



narlior p<*V(‘(*pti(H5R.” ’ lii wshnrt., ii« is guided in his 
ohs<'rvjitiozi.s hv tile' foeiiiigs, impulses and fancies of fhe 
nii'iiiiont. jutlicr lljan hy any desire foi- accuracy and truth, 
iMr. Jioojzcr, a late inspector of Scliools, tells us of a child 
w’ho railed a vase of ferns a, jzof of green feathers. A 
closer ;uid more cozithiued ohservalioii would soon have 
caiiscd him lo change his yiews. This closer observation 
is secured liv tla^ teaclicr's rpiostious, by the child Izeing 
allowed to handle the object, and by any exercises in con- 
nect ion with it-- such as drawing or modelling"- -which the 
child is indiK’ed to uzidcrtako. The teacher thus acts as a 
guide to the child in the yirocess of observation, 

“ Just the same kind of thing holds good for the adult. 
When I wish to extend my observation over a sphere 
whhdi ujitil Ufrtv has hceu relativtdy unknown to me, e.g. 
over art or fariiihig, I obtain tho helj) of a specialist 
in that sphere and g(it him i,() impart to me hi,s general 
lines of observation. Then I try to go forward in original 
and new ways on my own account. But if I omit to 
obtain this guidance, I shall probably, even with long and 
fatiguing toil, fail to go as far as the specialist would take 
me in luilf an hour,”® hTow in the work of early observa- 
tion, and with respect to any given object, the teacher is 
relatively a specialist when compared with the child. 'By 
his questions and his renicarks he can guide the curiosity 
of the cliild into fruitful channels, so that pleasure and 
profit may be the result. 

This, ho-wever, doe,s not mean that the teacher is to tell the 
child what he observes. To direct the children’s observa- 
tion is a very dilTerent thing from, telling them the I’esults 
of one’s own observation. In all the object or nature-study 
lessons the teadier .should encourage and guide the 
children by means of questions to look carefully for them- 
selves and saj,- wliat they see. Some of the “ferst “ oral 
composition ” lessons may well consist i.u examining a 
picture and describing it. In this way we are not only 
developing the chiklrzm’s attention, but their powers of 

^ m 

* Mt'uxiiarm, VorH^mngn-n, Band I,, pp. 123, >24. 

* Meumaiin, ciL, liand II., p. 193, 
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fliouglit an<l speech. These powers a.re most intimately 
connected. Ideas and words develop in jclose interrelation. 
In requiring words from the children we are obli<dng 
them to frame clear ideas. “ It is hardly possible to ovei^ 
estimate the extent to which the child’s mental growth, 
due in the first place to his own powers of observation; 
of retention, of discrimination, and of comparison, is 
stimulated by the hearing and use of words.” ^ 

From this point of view, Mr. Winch’s criticism on the 
object lessons in German schools, to the effect that they 
tend to become lessons, 2 loses some of its force 

It would, of course, be fully justified if it condemned 
talking about things without seeing and handling them. 
Tliis would 1)6 a return to the errors of the past, the words 
vnihont things, condemned by the reformers of three 
centuries^ ago. In so far, too, as the attention to the 
grammidical form of the language become.s so excessive 
that there is little observation of tlie things, there is also 
room for Mr. Winch’s criticism of the lessons in question 
as olject lessons. This is in fact his chief point. But it 
must be borne in mind that in all observation les.sons, tlie 
expression of his own observations by the child is a most 
important part. It is not only a guarantee that he has 
certain ideas, but it tends to fix and clarify those ideas. 
If tlm teacher looks and tells the child what he sees, there 
is little, if any, profit for the scholar. 

Observatiorf of the kind which we have described is a 
necessary part of a young child’s education. lu addition 
to furthering nature’s own development, it calls the child’s 
attention to many things which, if left to himself, he would 
not notice. This is what is called in many educational 
books the training of the senses.” Such a term, however, 
is a misnomer. The teacher does not profess to improve 
the sense ^Irgans and their methods of functioning. He 
should, of coui’se, take account of weaknesses in these organs 
in his dealings with the children. For instance, a short- 
sightcld boy will he brought near the blackboard ; a boy 

• ^ ihnnford, The Dawn ojHJharacter, p. 31, 

* Winch, Notes on German ikhools. 
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who is somewhat deaf will not be placed at the back of the 
class. Wliore any ^medical treatment is necessary, the 
parents should be notified. But no amount of observation 
in class will improve the eyes of a myopic pnpil, or the 
hearing of a partially deaf lad, or indeed any other of the 
sensek Wliat these observation lessons set out to provide 
is an improvement in the me made of those senses which 
exist, 

John Loclce, the first great English psychologist, tanglit 
that there is nothing in the mind which is not due to the 
sen.ses. This means that all our id,ea.s are ultimately due to 
pei'ception, some of thorn directly shooting out of percep- 
tion, and others being produced from these. Now obser- 
vation is the process whei’eby the fundamental ideational 
shoots are developed from perception. It is, then, a pi'o- 
cess of gaining and refining idem in connection with per- 
ception. It is the* eu riohing of “ mere ’ ’ perception by ideas . 
In this process we use the ideas already obtained upon 
flush material, refining those ideas and often obtaining new 
ones. Such observation ieavexS its ideational traces in 
the mind, and thus serves as a basis for higher intellectual 
development. It is, indeed, a necessary preliminary to a 
vigorous life of thought. "We may say approximately that 
the higher processes of thought bear the same relation' to 
observation as this does to mere perception, or as percep- 
tion does to sensation. 

But we can carry on exercises in the observation of 
common tilings too far and into too great detail. During 
a craze for observation not long ago, it was pointed out 
that many of us have never observed how many buttons 
we have on our waistcoats, how many steps we go up day 
by day to reach our rooms, which arm we put into our 
coats first when dressing ourselves, and such-lj,ke details. 
These are some of tbe things wdiich remain with most of 
us on the purely perceptual level. And rightly so ! For 
there is nothing to be gained by applying thought to j^hem. 
The perceptions can take care of theimseives. if an extra 
buttom 4id suddenly spring mt<^ being on omj; waistcoats, 
wo should soon begin to fiotice it. If there were* one step 
less on the flight of stairs, we should discover ourselves 
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pawing the air in searcliof the missing part. If somebody 
holds the “wrong” armhole to usfirst>-e are at once aware 
of the awkwai’dness of the situation. It is, indeed, only 
when our habitual adaptations to our environment are 
disturbed by something now— either really new or the old 
presented in a new light— that the necessity for thought 
,, arises," . 

This hi'ings ns to a most important point. Observation 
beyond_a certain stage, ^ without definite purpose, is use- 
less. It may, indeed, be harmful, f^or it may arrest the 
advance of the mind to higher things. “How odd it is 
that anyone should not see that all observation must be 
for or against some view if it is to be of any service ! ” 
(^Daiwiii.) Here a higher type of obsei’vation is spoken 
of. When the more elementary kind has reached a certain 
level, and in so doing has develoi^ed our powers of thought 
it is time for these last to become the masters of the situa- 
tion. We now observe in order to work out, or add to* 
some ideas ; in other words, to seek some result of which 
we have already a more or less vague notion. The boy 
who is set to analyse a salt is at this stage. He watches 
narrowly the things that happen in order to decide in what 
class to place his substance. As he goes on, his ideas as 
to -what he is arriving at become more and more definite 
and specify and direct his observations still more completely 

It is not a question of observing all that can be 
noticed, but of noticing certain things. The more ideas he 
has, the more effective are his observations. This may be 
stated as a general truth. The highest kind of observa- 
tion is not only dependent on, but governed by, knowledge 
We must know what to look for. Man sieht nur was man 
weiss.i This applies of course also, as we have already 
seen, to thg lower type of observation which has just been 
considered. The words which are used represent ideas 
and these are forms of knowledge acquired by previous 

1 “ We see only what we know.” This does not, of course mean 
that we know everything before looking, but that we can only 
gain by Our loalring on the basis of our previous knowledge# ’(If wq 
have 710 pfevious knowledge, We can* only “gape” at the thing 
presented.) * ® 
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experiexine. Unless a child ha-s some ideas of colour, form, 
hardness, etc., he jpafiixot. take part even in a simple object 
lessmi oil coal. But the truth is particularly evident in 
connect ion with the hi^dier tempos of observation. For in 
these idaa^ UrJee the had and govern the loliole process. We 
must; not only know what to look for, hut ivliai to ignore. 

Profes.sor Adams in one of his let?.tures gave an interest- 
ing illusi ration. A young doctor met a case of small-pox, 
Imt, even after Ciireful scrutiny, was ixncertain about it, 
never having met- a ca,s<* in these days of comparative 
inunuuity from the disease. lie called in a colleague, who 
was no more ct'rrain. Fiindlx' tlie two took their patient in 
a cai) to a speciaJi.st on such diseases. It wa.s twilight, and 
the hall of the Kpe<‘.ialist’3 house was dimly illuminated. 
The famous practiciuai, who vinis, by the way, .souiewliat 
short-sighted, came ink) ilie hall, caught a glimpse of the 
nnra, and without any further examination called out : 
“ Take him away ; siuall-pox ! ” Ke knew jmt what to 
look for. 

Snell facts as these should be in the mind of the teacher 
whexi refieoting on the nature-study lessons of the upper 
school. He has gradually to transform obsex'vation from 
an indiscriminate noticing of this and that point, to “an 
orderly conning over the visible and inferior creature,” 
aided by ideas already possessed, and directed by a„pur- 
pose connected with those ideas, i.e. the desire or curiosity 
to add to them. Too often the observation lesson deterio"- 
rates into a number of vague and random replies by the 
boys, to a number of equally vague and random questions 
by the teaclier. Instead of this, the early part of the 
lesson should be so arranged that a definite purpose springs 
up, is clearly stated, and works itself out through tiie 
succeeding observations. Thus, suppose the lesson is on a 
fish. The ehildj-en know that this animal lives in water. 
The teacher, therefore, can propose that the pupils shoxdd 
note all those properties of the fi.sh wliich enable it to live 
in water. The inoi-e he can get. them really curious to find 
out these things, the more successful his lesson is likely to 
be. Tllir the purpose uu^st be theirs, not merely ^one in" his 
mind. , 
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T'^nl'-Hs n live piirpo.se Is stm'Od in their minds, 
tli*' ‘.vili be dull and unproiitablS, .Even if the same 

(‘bM'i’Viit'ions are. attempted as in the case of the lesson 
isilli a dodaije piii’])0se, they will not be imdertaken with 
the s.nue pjuasnre and profit. But when the children 
jo’e really in quest of .something, the.se same observations 
will be hoffnsed with inmning at every stage. Thus the 
bnarliinuc aj»[):i,ralus of the fish will he examined not 
ui.-u’iy becaasu the teacher requires it to be observed, but 
bp.'.iU'-e the eliildnm want to find out how it enahles the 
ihsii to breat } k‘ in water, iind the same purpose will infuse 
inieresfi info the examination of its niean.s of locomotion, 
its I'olour, .shape, and covering. In such processes as this, 
rf'irSfU/Mi;/ will be developed. Indeed, the highest type of 
observation lesson will lie a species of scientific investiga- 
lion. But tlie nature of reasoning must be reserved for 
fuller comsitleration in a separate chapter.’ 

lleverting to the case of the student analysing his salt, 
we note that the pm'po.seful observation in this case involves 
not merely an examination of the thing as it is, but many 
inodifieations of it in order to find out what mere scrutiny 
would never discover. This more active type of observa- 
tion is usually called experimejit. It is performed in many 
science lessons; and, once again, the pupils themselves 
should participate to the full in it. 

Though observation involves higher or ideational pro- 
cesse.s, we havb begun its consideration in this chapter 
because it depends upon, and takes its rise in, perception. 
Most of the lower animals seem to remain for ever in 
iJie world of perception. But in the human being, higher 
centres are aromsed very early in. life, and the activity of 
these is correlated wdth those mental processes which we 
have calk’d id< -as. “ Gradually, . . . . he acquire.s ideas of 
things,_ them* .sines and shapes, and grouping them together 
ho begins tf.» form some conception of tbe outer world and 
of the variou.« 'things’ winch he sees around him.”* 
Witji tliemaure and development of tliese conceptions or 
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ideas wo sliall deal iu the ehapt.ei\s on Ideation. In other 
words, we shall 1?tudv the process of observation on its 
Hpp{''r or ideational, as distingtiished from, its lower or per- 
ceptual, side. 

Bpt berore doing this, it is necessary to study some 
iinjjortant results of perception — ^tdiose revivals of percep- 
tual ejcp'erieuee wliich are known as images. 


QinsTfON.s ON OiiAium V. 

L Htate dcarlv what is Hsoant by perception. What is its rela- 
tion to semcitiim ? 

*2. tViiy is it; iieecHSiiry fur ehildreu to handle tho things wdiich 
they deal with ? 

а. What is olmrvation ? Distingui-sh a higher and a l<)%ver hind, 
giving examples. 

4. What, is t,hc object of nature study as a subject in the school 
curriculum ? Why should it develop into natural science as the pupil 
grow’s older? 

5. Illustrate the truth that perception and skill develop together. 

б. Why should a child be required to state clearly what Jie sees 
during an observation lesson ? 

7. What is meant by “ the training of the senses ” ? 

S, What do you understand by tho statement that handwork is 
a method rather than a subject ? In accordance with your answer 
specify the place of handwork in the Time Table of the School. 


CHAPTER. VI. 


Imaqinatiokt. 


"Whbs til toicb- 1$ swiuig roiiinj. rsipidly, it Jippeiiit's 

like a, circle of liame. The nerve impulses produced by one 
msition of the toreh persist some time after the flame has 
Mt that position, and if the toreh is moving rapidly it 
will got hack a second time to a given position before the 
nervous impulses due to its last presence in that position 
have ceased. This of course applies to every point round 
the cirele described by the torch. Such an experience 
brings home to us a fact which we might otherwise i<more 
vw. that nervous excitations, once begun, go on a“ little 
loiikmr than the stimuli which produce them. This is 
particularly the case when light is the stimulus. As the 
nervous excitatmns in the cortex are thus continued, their 
mental concomitants"' — the sensations — '-persist aisb. And 
the mental object elaborated on the basis of sensation may 
thus exist for a short time during which there is no ex- 
tcriiixl obj6ct to correspond to it. TTiiIbss wo know from 
other considerations (having seen, for instance, that 
only one torch was employed at the beginning and that 
there was |till one at the end, when the rate of revohi- 
tihm slackenctd), we should see and believe in a circle of 
light. 

Sucji persist, ence of a percept is called an a/ier-imaqe. 
In the case of vjsual after-images, we often notice* a 
})ecuhar change supervfmiug. What was light becomes 
dark, andsfiJice vstscc . What was 'blue becomes yellow, and 
vice versa. What was red. becomes* green, and vice versa 
* 83 . - * 
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]\l!iny ivill (‘.al! to nund an advertisement of Pears’ Soap 
dej.K“ 3 iding on thase* facts. When the image has changed 
in this n-ay, it is called a negative after-miage. The 
al1erii.t,ion is probably- due to changes in the nei’vous tissue. 
The.se changes go on independently of our attention. 
After lof)king at the flame of my lamp I cannot avoid get- 
ting a darlc j-ilur wliich prevents me for a time from seeing 
clearly any oilier objects at which I choose to look. 

But I can also, inimediately after looking at an object, 
call up iji my mind by an effort a vivid representation of 
it a,pproxi mutely just'iike it appeared. This is not due to 
the pensisience of the original sensations, but to a definite 
act of attention. As soon as I give up my effort, the 
ini.uge goe.s. Such an image is called a primary memory- 
image, 

WJien 1 hao’e attended carefully to an object, or when. I 
have .seen it a number of times, and paid some attention 
to it, I can often I'ecall a more or less imperfect repre- 
sentation of it, even after a considerable interval. This is 
usually called by the single wor^ image. It is probably 
due to the fact that some of the same nervous centres of 
the cortex are ro-exeited. The whole chain of impulses 
of course is not the same, for the sense-organ is not 
stimulated by the presence of the external object. The 
excitetion of some of the same nervous centres is set 
up by impulses coming from other centres. (We shall 
see how these impulses arise in the chaptet on Memory.) 
It is possible, therefore, to include these other centres, 
or some of them, with those of the original centres which 
are re-excited, and to speak of the new whole thus 
constituted as a centre of imagery, or as a representative 
centre. 

An image is sometimes spoken of as a revived percept. 
We mn.Y adopt the term, so long as we reinembelf' thatthei’e 
are important differences between image and percept. 
We are seldom confused between the two. We Icnow 
wfien we have a percopt, and when we have only an frnage. 
If images were practically as good as percepts, we could 
live over the best moments of our lives agaih i^^id again, 
^nd with almost the came enjoyment. Many of us do 
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pl(ni8ur!;! bj calling up images. But 
pi-riluibl;,- n<uie -woiild iigree that tb6y*'approacb closely to 
the? U'iuity cC the percepts. 

.fmagc't.; Isick the intensity of pei'cepts. They are less 
ilistiiict, l.M'ing blurred and iiideiinite, and more or less 
%va!ifing in mirny of the details which belong to perceptual 

IJubkc percepts, they ax *0 m<3ependent of <'tur bodily 
iiioTommiis ; I eaxi close my eyes or turn my head, yet still 
re! ain my imago. 

I’ercerts :mj always surrounded by a “halo” of 
!uu.~enlar ami organic sensations which occur with them. 
T'hiis whf'ii .1 lixate an object \rith niy eye, thei'e are not 
only the, sight sensations but vague kinajstlietic impres- 
sions, due to the movements; in and around tlte tye, and 
more or less fused with the organic sensations. The 
image, liowever, is disconnected with such sensations, 
although some are always present in our total sensational 
experience of the moment. 

Images are less stable than percepts, “flowing and 
flickering,” as Dr. Ward says, like the gas-jets at a fete. 

Lastly, the percept comes’ as a sudden “ happening,” on 
account of the physical stimulus which initiates it; the 
inuilfe in most cases develops gradually. 

Tiie word image in psychology is not reserved for re- 
vivals involving sensory elements of sight alone. It refers 
to the revivaI,*however partial or imperfect, of any per- 
w^ptnal experience. Some individuals, indeed, have very 
litlle visual imagery, and depend largely on revivals of 
elements from the other senses. 

The power to visualise varies very much. Some can 
rt-call things witli great fidelity and with all their colours. 
Others got^mly a mox'e or less hav.y “black and white” 
reiuMduclion. Olliers again get hardly anything worth 
the name of a visual image. Children as a rule visualise 
hetter^thiin adults. As mtiii grow old and depend more 
on IhavgM (of which we shall speak later), there is 
nsually a decline in their powers of visualising. Some 
famous tliiii leers have confessed <to groat poverty in tliis 
respect. • 
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Tln.'n^ is also considerable va.riety witli respect to the 
hind of imairerv liahitually employed. Not very long ago 
it was tliought that in remembering the same objects we 
all had the same kinds of images. Thris, it was thouglit 
that if a .number of people saw a new word, attempted to 
leaim its spelling and then later endeavoured to I’ocall that 
spelling, llujy would all have the same Icind of images to 
Itelp them. It is only in recent times that -sve have come 
to see the falsity of this. When Tve interrogate people 
wlio can inf.ro.spcot, Tve find wide differences. Some 
remem])er chiefly hy reviving a visual image of the word. 
Some depend largely on auditory images, and pi’efer, when 
Iciiniing, to spell the word, so that their auditory sense is 
acdive. Other.s, again, prefer to spoil the word, not so much 
for the sm]nd.s which they hear as for the motor sensations 
di‘riv(*d from the organs of .speeoli. Some rely on a com- 
bination, of imagery from two or more senses. Thus many 
would get images derived from both the auditory and 
muscular sen.ses. If the word is written down as a f ui’ther 
means of fixing it, this may impress still moi’e the visual 
form, but at the same time it awakens the muscular sen- 
sations involved in writing. 

Most of us depend largely on several senses. But often 
one sense is predominant. We recall more satisfactory 
images in this sense than in the othei’s. Accordingly, 
people have been classified into — (1) visiles, those obtaining 
and depending largely upon visual images, (2) audiles, 
those depending largely on images derived from the 
sense of bearing, (3) motiles, those depending largely on 
motor image,s. These are the chief varieties. Motiles 
usually depend also on touch, and are therefore also 
iacUIes. Ill blind persons belong largely to this type, 
while the images of a blind-deaf person like Laura Bridg- 
man. or Hellen Keller must be almost entirely of this 
nature. The sense of smell, however, in a few persons, 
has been known to furnish a rich variety of imagery. 
These might be called olfactives. Zola, the great Krench 
ttovedist, was of this type. Almost every object liad for 
him its distinetire omeM. Towns, streets, ffnd^ even the 
seasons of the year were distinguished in his mind by 
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their smells, and tlie images of these smells could be 
revivci .1 by Mm with great vividness ahd^ distinctness.* 

Eiciiness of imagery in connection with a given sense 
must 1111]% highly developed, perception in that sphere, 
siiu.*e our images are all derived from perceptual 
<! 5 i;{.tori<;nco. But the reverse is not trae. Bine perception 
is not always found to produce fine imagery. There are 
many persons, for inshince, who see things vei-y well 
and note all their details with great accuracy and swift- 
m-ss, yet cannot obtain good visual images afterwards. 

TIu'sc facts with respect to hnagerj are of great sig- 
niiicauce to the teacher. He should be ever on the alert 
in his teaching to appeal to as many senses as possible. 
Tills is necessary, not only because one sense helps 
anotlier, or because, if one fails, another may be success- 
ful, Imt because the pupils are of several types. In the 
majority, visual imagery takes the lead. But some will 
be audiles, and others niotiles and taetiles. Thus, in in- 
troducing a new word (e.g. oxygen in a science lesson), 
the wise teacher will not only say it himself, hut will 
write it on the blackboard, so that the pupils see it. He 
may then cause them to repeat it after him, so that they 
may both hear it again and get the muscular sensations 
involved in pronouncing it. He may go still further, 
letting the pupils spell the word, and even write it for 
theinselves. 

This is a good example to illustrate the fact that many 
teachers are successful up to a cerfein point without any 
knowledge of psychology. Such methods of fixing a new 
name in the children’s minds are used by many teaehei’s 
because they have felt the need of them in their own case, 
or because they have picked them up from ot^ (often 
qnii e subconsciously), aud have realised their utility. But 
when ouee^ teacher sees the reasons for these practices, 

^ Rff-nnt reKearohes seem to pomt to the fact that usiiall^ in a 
given kidivMual there is not a very great Miferenco between the 
richness of imagery derived from one sense and that derived from 
aiifjther. M any seem to have good imagery edl round j and^somo, 
especially jj^jose \vho do much onncep*«m work, seem to have poor 
imagery througliout, except, pmrhaps, forewords. 
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lie will Hot only employ tliem more systematically, but he 
will be able to apply the same principles to other portions 
of his toacluDif. However good his rule-of-thumb or 
intuitive luethods may be, he will further improve them 
if he understands their raison d'etre. Jlis teaeking will 
hecitrue more mfelUgeni. 

It is to be noted that whenever the pupils are called upon 
to do anyiliing, wdiether in speech, writing, or spelling, 
tlioy not, only get further sensations (innscular) which may 
be of esfieeial value to motiles, as well as of some assistance 
to tiui (Uhers, but the teacher is sure of their attention— 
at any r;de while they are doing the thing in question. 
When 1 merely say a word to a hoy, he may be loolciiig at 
me, hut J can never be sure how much attention he is 
paying. If I get him to repeat it, I know that he must 
be attentive; for the repetition requires considerable atteu- 
tion on his part. Hence these practices are not only valu- 
able for tlie reasons already stated, but as a means of 
retaining or recalling attention. When a boy’s attention 
wanders, the unskilful and tactless teacher will begin to 
“nag,” and will possibly waste one minute in doing so 
(1 minute for 40 boys s= 40 minutes in all). The skilful 
and intelligent teacher vidll ask that boy to do or say some- 
thing connected with the matter in hand, thus regaining 
his attention without any real interruption to the lesson. 

The word imaginaiion may be used in ^psychology to 
designate production of images. In ordinary Speech the 
word is not usually employed in referring to such cases as 
we have been dealing with. Itis reserved for the production 
of new combinations, which seem to go beyond the experience 
of the individual. Thus, if I call up an image of a house I 
have seen, the ordinary person would not say that I have 
gone through a process of imagination. Hcr would say 
that I have merely remembered what the house w^as like. 
But if I figure to myself a new type of house which, as far 
as I know, has never yet been built, my mental process 
would bo allowed by everyone — psychologist or ordinary 
indivith-JcJ — to be a case of imagination. 

The ordinary p('rson 'Sises tfjc word “ imagiirttion ” in 
opjmition io the mefiiory of things actually perceived. 
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Whoii I <lescri'bo a liouse wliicli I have seen, he will say 
that 1 have not imagined it. Wheif I. describe a liouse 
wiiieh 1 have never seen or heard of, he will say that I 
have imagined it. Even the psychologist who ‘usually 
employs the nmm “ imagination ” to cover both kinds of 
process is often tempted to use a different word in ‘each 
case for the verb. He prefers to say that I image a house 
whicli I have seen, whereas I imagine a house which I 
hii.ve not seen or heard of. 

■\Ve shall find that all cases of imagery, whether of 
filings actually perceived beforehand or of things appa- 
rently iuvenfed by us, are dependent on the stock of 
images which we have acipiircd in perception. Hence the 
justification of including all under the general term 
imagination To distinguish the two binds of cases,” we 
sliiill speak of reproductive imagination when percepts are 
lovived appioximately as they occurred, and of 
or constructive imagination when considerable changes are 
made, so that the resulting images are more or less unlike 
anything already experienced. 

Productive imagination is of two kinds. I may frame 
an image of something which I have never perceived 
either (1) guided by another person’s description, or 
(2)* without any other person s guidance. In the former 
case, d may be said to exercise interpretative imagination • 
in the ^originative imagination. Professor Sully 

calls the two recepri’re and creariue respectively. 

Interpjretative imagination is continually being required 
both in school and in the communications of everyday life! 
The good teacher is frequently engaged in “ picturing-out ” 
to the boys ; in other words, he describes to them things 
which they have never seen. True, whenever he can, he 
shows pictoes, or model s,_ or specimens. In doing this 
he is not only jiijiking liis teaching of the particular 
subject more thtirough, but ho is helping to lay that solid 
toundaiiou of perctqition on which future imagination can 
lie raised. But very early in the child’s life it becomes 
necessary to make use of tiie perceptual experience aliieacly 
obtamed. , fsb individual can perceive everything. If he 
is to understand the world in which* he lives, he must use 
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his imagination to fill up the gaps in Ms perceptual 
experience. His .reading-books are full of descriptions 
and narratives vrlrieh can only appeal to him if he is able 
to arouse in his mind images of his own past expei-ience. 

I get tea which is labelled with the name Geylon. I 
have' never been there, and probably shall never see the 
island. But I read and hear descriptions of the place, 
iuid (jau frame a moi*e or less satisfactory image of what 
it i.s like. Some people who have read descriptions of 
places whifili they iiave afterwards visited have declared 
thaj. the places corresponded very closely to the images 
which tliey had already formed. But we need not go to 
exceptional cases of this kind. I describe to a boy the 
way lie is io take to get to a certain place. Following my 
words, he constructs for himself an image, someAvliat 
schematic it luav be, of the whole route. 

In order to understand this process of interpretative 
imagination, let us examine an instance still more carefully. 
Suppose that I wish to tell a boy what the Crystal 
Palace is like, and suppose that I have no picture to show 
him. 1 know that he has seen Buckingham Palace, 
Nelson’s Column, and the Palm House at HeAv. I refer 
to all three, and he calls up images of them. I now load 
him to combine elements of each, and thus to form a ucav 
image. 

Buckingham Palace will give approximately the size, 
the Palm House will contribute the kind of material used 
in construction, and Nelson’s Column Aviil give some idea 
of the two towers at the extremities. Thus I may say 
to the boy: “The Or jstal Palace is a big building like 
Buckingham Palace, but it is made of glass, like the Palm 
House at Eew. At each of the two ends is a round toAA'-er 
like Nelson’s Column, but made of glass, and Avith no 
statue on the top,” '* 

The boy is then able to frame some sort of itnage of a 
thing Avhich he has never seen. If I go on with my 
description, I may make his mental picture more like the 
original by calling up images of other things which he 
has seen, and incorporating parts of them'' in the new 
construction. Thus Bmay refer to the roof of the Central 
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Transept, and liken it to that of St. Pancras Railway 
Station, ' . 

All such description involves the calling up of images of 
things whicli tlie hoj has perceived, the selection of ceidain 
elements from those images, and the union of those 
elements into a new composite image which, in its entirety, 
corresponds to nothing which the boy has seen. It is 
not, of course, maintained that these selections and com- 
binations are separate processes definitely experienced as 
such by the hoy. They go on, in more or less intimate 
connection, as my description proceeds. 

The chief point to be noted is that I am completely 
dependent on what the hoy has perceived. If I begin to 
use words which, though they call up images in m.y mind, do 
not do so in his, I fail to make myself understood. Either 
the boy calls up irrelevant images which contribute false 
elements, or else he calls up none at all in this part of my 
description. His composite image may then be very imper- 
fect and vague, or he may give the whole effort up in disgust, 
and allow his attention to be attracted to something else. 

At such points as this, the^ unintelligent teacher often 
complains of a boy’s inattention, and blames the bov for 
lack of interest. How important, therefore, it is that the 
teaeher should have a good knowledge of the past experience 
of the hoys, so that he may be sure that the words he 
employs reiilly call up images in their minds ! One of the 
principal reasons why so many teachers fail to hold the 
attention of boys to their narratives and descriptions is 
that they do not begin at home. They do not see that in 
these matters, we must start on our excursions from what 
the bojs already know. 

A recent educational writer states that “‘Known to 
unknown ’ has long since passed into the realm of cant 
md shibboleths.” b But, interpreted in the manner here 
indicated (and tliis, by the way, is only one of its mean- 
iugs), it ispne of the most important principles of teaching. 
Espechiily with young children, we must be careful, in 
describing and narrating, to connect the things which nre 

^ Professor J. W. Adamson, The Froake of Inatructio^i, p, 49. 
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far off ill time or place -with tlie daily lives of tLe cliildren. 
We must compare 'those things ivith objects which the 
children have themselves perceived, thus forming images 
of the strange things from elements already existing. 

Originative or creative imagination is the highest type of 
the process we are considering. It involves the construc- 
tion of a new composite image without any direct aid from 
another person. The most splendid types are usually 
consideiud to be the creations of the poets and romancers. 
Milton’s Faradise Lost, for instance, is the result of a 
colossal effort of cimtive imagination. Yet even this is 
manufactured entirely out of elements derived from per- 
ceptual experience. It is impossible to demonstrate the 
truth of our statement by examining such a work in detail 
here. All we can do is to ta,ke a simple example of the 
same bind of process, and to show how this depends 
entirely on the actual experience of the individual. 

We have aU heard people say that so-and-so wa.s born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. As we use the phrase 
day by day, we probably pay little attention to the imagery 
which it can excite. But the man who first lighted upon 
it must have had a more or less definite image of a baby 
coming into the world with the expensive article in his 
mouth. Such a thing could never have occurred in 'his 
experience. But he had seen bath babies and eilver 
spoons. He brings these together under the influence 
of a dominating idea — that of wealth and'eaise. Wealth 
and ease are connected in his mind with such tilings 
as silver spoons. The wealth and ease attending the 
upbringing of a certain favoured individual of his ac- 
quaiutaiKxj cause him, • therefore, to think of a silver 
spoon. He has perhaps an image, based on past experience, 
of a baby with something in his mouth, ^Under the 
influence of hi.s dominating idea, he substitutes the silver 
spoon for that thing in his image. He thus gets a new 
combinniion whicli has never existed in reality, though its 
parts ai’e all, derived from actual experience, ' 

The,j;onstriiciious made by some imaginative writers are 
so novel and gigantic Hhat it is sometimes difficult to 
believe that they owef all their parts to the experience of 
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f ile Tiiiikw of them. Yet so it is. The novelty consists in 
ihe rf'a.rr;)i)g'onient ; and thi.s takes pFace in obedience to 
jsoine goveiTiin^f idea, or purpose. We may liken the process 
to wii.at takes place in tlio world of external objects. 
Scieiu'e proclaims that imin can neither create nor destroy 
one particle, of matter. Yet be makes many ■wouderfnl 
lliings. These, however, are only rearrangements of what 
already exists. 

l^'nini time iimnemori'al men have been charmed ].>y the 
cr*.'a,tious of poets and t!j,le-toller.s. But the.se onjoyineut..s 
liave ofion boon looked upon by the more serious inenibers 
of flit* eommuiiity as of secondary importance. They have 
i)r{en been rogarded aa idle wanderings of the mind, with 
no real utilily for {he Imsinoss of life. And tlm feeble 
a,ttf!U]){s of children in the same sphei'e have be(m vieAViid 
with disfavour, if not with positive condemnation. The 
“ play of fanc.y ” was, until quite recent times, regarded as 
.•.^omc'.thing to be discouraged, both in children and adults, 

Now it i.s quite true that much day-drea,miug ha.s been 
positivtdy harmful. Men liave lost them.selvos in the 
world of iinagiimtion, and have failed to a,cbieve anything 
in real life. On t.he other hand, however, many have 
derived suJiicient inspira,tion from their dream.s to nerve 
them to accomplisli much which they would not otherwise 
have done. 

It is Vieginning to bo recognised that, within due limits, 
this spoi-t of the imagina,tion is to be encouraged. For 
this creative imagination is not to be confined to the realm 
of literature. The power of spontaneously combining 
images into new wlioles is at the root of many of the 
grea,ies,t ae.iueveinent.s in science and the industrial arts. 
Tlie hypotheses of the scieuti.s{,s, the ideas of the engineers, 
the plans ^f the great arciihiccts, all owe much to the 
power of imaginat ion. A ISTuwton begins by ima gining the 
moon falling towards the earth, and ends with the law of 
gravitation. A Stephenson imagines the locomotive, and 
revolu(*5om.S(is the iralfic of the world. A Christopher 
Wren imagines a new St. PauFs, and gives uh one^of the 
finest buih,yngs of modern times. • 

And in the school-room, a vivid tlmagination will help 
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considerably 111 soh-ing a problem wliicli relates to a com- 
plex _senea of events. Tbe boy who can see with his mind’s 
eye the larger mi mber of men setting to work on the wall 
spoken ot m Jie problem, who can watch them brinmno- 
up t leir loads and laymg their bricks with greater rapidity 
wiilheina better position to understand that they will 
hmsh the work m a shorter time than the boy who has a 
faint notion of "more men— less time.” Of course the 
teacher can do much to awaken such imagmative processes 
by choosing interesting and real examples, and bw talking- 
about the sums ima pleasant and encouraging' manner 
i hoys fail to attack their problems with 

SaSSribe?r® ^ tiie circum- 

mi’f'i! schemes^ which haye been realised owe 

nuch of their success to the mental pictures which 
have been framed m the minds of their i&tiators. And 
m tlio humbler details of life all the little plans for 
W to gradual progress in tfe various 
branches of human ptivity are due in large measure to 

imageix which are framed under the 
mlluence of some dominant idea or purpose. 

It is not sm-prising, therefore, that imagination is 
recp^ised to be a most important branch of the m?nd’s 
actmty, and that, in particular, the originative type is 
highly esteemed We hear a great deal now in ecluca- 
tmnal lectures and bwks on the cultivation of the iinagina- 
tioii. We^ cannot however, hope for the ripe fruits of 
creiition until the tender plant of reproductive imagina- 
lon has been carefully tended. We must first try to en- 
courap the processes of perception and observation?^ TheL 
pually produce a plentiful supply of images. There are 
some^ chihlpn, however, who seem largely Satisfied to 
remain op the perceptual plane. These ipLSfremrim 
some assistape in developing their powers of ima?riurteion 

m, i, dobo by ‘>“1 
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their ohsorvations, as well as drawiiigs^aiid rough sketches. 
Such nieans are used freely in many qfliarters while the 
object i$ sUtt pr&emt to the child. This, however, chiefly 
teiids to render the ohsermtiom more definite and accurate. 
It is true that if the observations are thus made with a 
inaxinium of attention, their traces wiU remain more 
iintily fi'xoul, so that subsequent imagination will be 
more suecosHful. And the practice is to be highly 
Cf.unmended on that account. The teacher should jiot be 
sa.l!.sfl(.^d to let the children look at objects. He should 
rofjiiiv**, th(!m to tell what they see. But more is necessary 
if rejjroductive imagination is t;o bo definitely encouraged. 
Ti]e children must also be accustomed to describe or draw 
what they luive seen, after an interval has, elapsed. In 
order to succeed in such exercises, the children will need 
to call up images. 

As we have already shown, children are exorcised in 
interpretative imagination whenever they listen to, and are 
able to understand, a description. And we may repeat 
once again the caution that the teacher should be careful 
to use words which will most probably call up the 
required images in the childi'en’s minds. He can never 
Iw quite sui’e that he has succeeded, especially in the more 
complicated cases. Hence the need of ascertaining what 
kiTtd of effect he has produced in the children’s minds. 
Drawing and description on the part of the children will 
kelp him here also ; especially the former. Not nearly 
enough use is made of drawing in this connection. Teachers 
are too prone lo consider that drawing is only to be em- 
ployed wlien the object is present. In acquiring prelimi- 
nary skill in the art, this is often necessary. But as 
soon as any skill is acquired, the art can be put to other 
uses. If, afiter a tale has l)een told, or a description given, 
the children are required to portray what they have imaged, 
the exercise will not only be a valuable means of fixiiig 
what Iqts ]>cen recounted to them, but it will afford the 
teiudier an opportunity of getting some idea of what has 
been prod uce4 in the clnldron’s minds in response #td his 
words. * ** 

'J’he method can very well be employed also with older 
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pupils. Prof»^ssor Adams has given some strilring in- 
st.!i.nee.s of the utilitiY of this clieck on imagination. He 
refers, for instance, to some training-college students who, 
having read .Uobinson Crime, were required to draw a 
sketch of his first shelter on the island One di*ew a 
Union Jack as the covering for the roof. Asked for the 
Jnstifieation of this, he referred to the passage in which 
Orusoe asstirts that he covered his shelter “ with j'fo 17.9 and 
large leaves of trees, like a thatoli.” The word Jiaffs, 
instead of calling up th© image of broad leaves, had 
suggested the coloured cloths which we all might imagine 
if tiio word occurred in some other context.^ Uow it was 
onlj In- a sketch that this error was found out. And if 
teac]ier.s would employ drawing, not only for its usual 
objects, but as a means of expression of ideas and images, 
they would discover many vagaries in the iniiide of tindr 
scholars. 

There is no need here, of course, to worry about the 
quality of the drawing as such. Assuming a certain 
ability to draw, we merely make use of it, Thus, after tiie 
boys have read, or heard a description or narration of some 
literary value, they might frequently be asked, to expi'ess 
theiiuu-ges which have been formed in their minds. 

It is not necessary to limit this kind of expression to 
drawing. Modelling in clay or plasticine will sometimes 
be a more convenient and more interesting altei-native. 
Some scenes, too, may be re-enacted by” dramatisation. 
Of this we have already spoken in another place. 

Few teachers ventui-e to push on their hoys into the 
field of originative imagination. Tet, if we are pi’epared 
to give sympathetic appreciation to the efforts of immature 
minds, we shall find here a sphere of activity in which 
surprising progress can be made. The composition lessons 
will perhaps affox'd the most suitable opportxinities for 
much of tlxis work. It is not advisable to huiTj the boys 
very abruptly from the interpi'etative to the creative 
sphere. There may be a series of gentle transitions.* Thus 
a stor^ may be told up to a highly interesting point and 
# * 

* The Ilerhartutn Psychology AiypUed to Educaiion, p. 217. 
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f*!nn h<‘M np, Ihft bovs being as k«d to give tbeir own 
a.v.um. ul ,]ie eudnig. (They may afterwards be re- 
I'v niiowmg them to hear tlie author’s conclusion.) 

Hi'.s lb pud ores illvistratiiig various events in a possible 
orv m:u on another occasion be .shown to the boys, and 
uiiiv no osked to eoustruet a .story on the Imms of 
,oonfs, bater a few persons and things may be 
.imi tlu.> b.oy, ,;an be asked to eon.stract a t>ry 
’jJo.(iu,..j!ig the pe.>j,]e and objects referred to. Still 
i.Her, l.itp j;ei!(n’al Iheme, may be all that is given. They 
n;ay f». a.|ad b>wn<eastury on war, one .>u .sport, “onb, 
loiistrating {he evds oi im,emper;),nce or (he a.dvauta“-os of 
|tersovei'an.-e. Laslly. from (ime to f.imui tliey m;t.v be al- 
lowed (o wrifean ononial s(orv on any .subject thevpl‘«hse. 

We liiive^ a,readv_ nofed llj(' use of drawing !i.s an aid to 
inferpwjative nna-imition. It ma,v i«ls<. l,e used to furtlier 
the onmnative vanety Wdum children hav<i drawn leaves 
01 ddleKnit .sha]ies Irom copies, they may be eucouruoed 
H» com bum tljein in ?n'?e cowbitiafions. When tluiy have 
aad some practice in dealing with various colours and 
iorms, they may be a.sked to arrange them to form 
original designs. Jlndi work of this kind has been done 
in some of the best .schools, and some of the re.sults 
oDtamed are surprising in their excellence. 

There are other sphere.s, besides those of composition 
and draAving, in which souifi scope can be given to 
originative imagination. But teatdiers are, a.s a rule so 

the courses prescribed 
that little attempt is made to cultivate originality, though 
tl.e word IS on overy tous™. When L edacafionist 
proposes hmrwtie nietliods— motlioils in which bora are 
leit to iiud out. ways and means for themselves — he "is met 
by the Objedaon that they can do very little indeed in this 
wav. that hlc IS short and that much has to be ac.piived 
rapidly pt wc are to profit by the knowledge ac.inii4l. by 
our Tivctecessors. All this is quite true. And for a 
tcadiei-to attmnpt to get his boys to fliscovor all thing.s by 
tiicmsolves would be tJie lidglit of fcdly. But this hi no 
rcawm scope should not (die given for in\a?ntive- 

m*s.s. I he tomher might, for instance, pause in an 

1 I’.VJ). PSV. • .(7 
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experiment a, lui give the boys an opportunity of rellect- 
ing as 1o how the result aimed at is to be achieved. 

SometimeSj perhaps, he will find that, although he hlm- 
seif has learned the way to perforin it from a book, there 
may bo some boy who can hit upon the course of pro- 
cedure unaided. We shall, of course, find few geniuses 
among our pupils. But we shall find much more inven- 
tiveness than we expect, if only we give some opportunity 
for its d.6velopm.ent. The keen student of children may 
sometimes come across a child for whose powers he 
will feid a wholesome respect. The fact that teachers 
deal with immature minds tends to make the less intelli- 
ge,ut. of them come to consider all their pupils as inferior 
to themselves in mental power. It is salutary to remember 
the exanijfie of a teacher who made a practice of bowing 
respectfully to his class, giving as his reason the proba- 
bility that, among so many, some at any rate were likely 
to be his intellectual superiors. 

In much of what has just been said we have overstepped 
the hounds of imagination, and trespassed into the field of 
reasoning, which will be dealt with in detail later. But 
this is of little consequence if the truth is brought homo 
that the inventiveness displayed in creative imagination 
and that of reasoning are often intimately connected. 
Imagination often helps reasoning. In creative imagina- 
tion we are indeed under the dominance of ideas (which 
are not the same things as images) . But 'our images play 
a large and important part. In reasoning, ideas are the 
supreme factors, and determine the whole process, whether 
images are present to help or not. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Many readers wiU have felt, especially during the 
penisal of the last remarks, that productive imagination, 
both receptive and creative, and especially the latter, in- 
volves much more than the reproduction of Imagery and 
the combining of certain portions into a new whole. In 
speaking of creative imagination, for instance, we have 
referred to a dominant idea. Why are certain portions of 
the reproduced imagery selected and others discarded r* 
The play of more imagery will not accoilnt^for it. In 
interpretative imagination the words used by the speaker 
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or writer do indeed call up imageiy. But tliey do more, 
i iiov coiisTitutt* a framework of ideas. These involve a 
diroiMiun of ut. I eation to certain relations or connections 
fiuhMstiug innoug the parts of the whole to be constructed. 
And to salistv all the conditions laid down by these 
rdat ioJis.^ mdy certain parts of the reproduced imagery 
can hn H<-^<xivdjmd combined. To put it in another way, 
tijc ’dciis t ogether form a network which catches or retains 
oiiiv cn’i.-im pfulions of the images which are aroused. In 
mtor]>rcfatjve miagiuation this ideational network is 
invr.n with the words of the sj>eaker or writer, provided 
aiways tJjal, the penson hearing them understands their 
meamiig. In camtive imagination these ideas are evoked 
by, or jn connection with, the dominant idea which has 
taken possession of the mind of the composer, W/17/ they 
should Imj thus evoked cannot occupy us now. The laws 
wliich govern the suggestion of lioth ideas and images will 
Iw dealt, with ni a later chapter (^lemory). l^Ieanwhile, it 
m necessary to study the nature of ideas as distinguished 
from images. Tins will, accordingly, be the subiect of the 
next chapter, ■’ 


Questions on CiiArTEB VI. 

^1. Vi lijit i.*! the psychological meaning of the term imaginatim ^ 
Dintinguish it from the meaning of orciinary speeah. 

2. What are the various kinds of imagination ? Which kind is 
active in the mind of a person describing his holiday, and which in 
that of the person listening ? 

3. W hat do you understand by 07 'iijinative or creative imagination'^ 
Oivc some instances of it which might occur in school 

d. \\hy should the teacher attempt to develop the imagination of 
his pupils ? « 

r>. I low' may imagination be cultivated in school ? 

(5. \V hat is the differonco between the imagination of Milton in 
'Wilting 1 ^uratUite. Loaf, and that of the student who rearla and 
appreciat cs it ? 

7. Ts there any amse in which a good wgrk of iiction can be ^iLd 
true?: ■ 


^ 
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Ideation (I.), 

In dealing Tvitli both, observation aiifl imagmation, wo 
litive hiid to refer to the part played by idea? or by thmgkt. 
Wo }«ivo attompted to descrilie the “ Iov.^t ” processes of 
liiiiid ■'.vilii a, lij illinium of reference, to this liigiier power 
of idea.ti(ni, or thought, or conception, as it is sometimes 
oallod. .It has, however, been ol>vious to the intelligent 
reader that wo ivore only dealing with one aspect of lhos(< 
processes — a most important one, it is true, but not the 
only one. In the mind of the adult, and comparatively 
early also in the mind of the child, percepts and iumges 
are overlaid and permeated by “ higher ” or idea.tioual 
processes. And it is now onr husines.s to examine a.s 
thoroughly as possible the ntature of tln-ise ideas, or concepts, 
as they may be termed. 

Wliat, then, is an teZea? \Ve can best indicate what it 
is by referring to tlie most frequent way in which it occuns. 
Whenever we use or understand a ivord, there is involved 
a thought, or, to put it in another way, the turning of our 
attention in a definite direction. Thus, when I speak of a 
blackbird, there is one thought — that of a particular kind 
of bird which is familiar to me. When I speak of a 
hiach bird, there are two directions of attention — (1) to 
w'hat is meant by UaeJe, and (2) to what is meant by bird. 
These twm acts of attention do not remain .separate. They 
immediately combine to form one more definite thought, or 
one more specific direction of attention. Black by itself 
or bird by itself miglit arouse a- thought, but the attention 
would l.)e ready to wander over many tilings— t,)vef all black 
things in the one case, over all liircls in the other. The 
two ' together define (sr direct ray thought i;ito one more 
definite channel, K is like fixing tho position of a point 
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‘m ‘i SiM!,!!-'- ff 1 siij it IS tlire 0 iiiches from 0116 
li;*- ijfttMsJit'U i'iui v.'niider all along a Mno drawn three 
hi< Ih-s iY.iiri 1ir.ii sitle, an«l parallel to it. If I say that it 
is 1 «rt! inciifs iVoia .‘iii adjacent side, the attention would, 
if f.-iis iriforiaaiioii alone were given, wander along a line 
sir.! r. ft two inche.s IVoii! that other side and parallel to it. 
r»ij1 1h(‘ 1v.’o direef ions fa hen together limit the position to 
ojic, :ir:d ojjly <me, point—that of the intersection of the 
two lines. 

U'i- have t, alien a eOiSe of two directions of thought only 
ha- {]je salio of siuipllcity; Bixt often there ax-e many 
f iaai'disf s vvliitli coxiibine to cause convergence in one vei*y 
ilefiuiti; direction. Thus, if 1 speak of the present Chief 
Ins/nrfijr r,f hU e ineulaty Education, there are a, number of 
gontmd noiiouH which together dmait my thought to one, 
and oiiiy oiu% man. If I omit one or more of the words, 
the divfetion of attention is 1 hereby rtjiidercd less de, ter- 
minate. 

By this firae the reader may he .somewhat confused, 
lie may say thal when, he liear.s or uses the won! hlackbird, 
for instance, the imago of a blackbii'd conies up in his 
mind. And he may ask : “ Is this image, then, the idea ? ” 
If the answer were in the affirma,tive, there would be no 
diffei'fence between the idea and the image. Good visua- 
ii,s(;rs would px*oba,b]y always get some sort of visual image 
with a word of this kind. The concept, or idea, however, 
docs not consist in this particular “picture” as such, Imtin 
the direction of thought which arises in connection with it. 
1 am not engi'ossed in the mere image, but I am thinking 
of somethhuj, and this thing is certainly not an image in 
my mind. I am thinking of a hlackbird', I am not merely 
experiencing the image. 

“ The sensfi^cf our meaning is an entirely feculiar element 
of the thought It is one of those evanescent and ‘ transi- 
tivt;’ fa-efs of mind which introspection cannot turn round 
upon, and i.solale and hold up for examination, as an 
entoniolx^gist passes round an insect on a pin. . . , The 
geomeftfr, with^his one definite tigure before him, Igaews 
perfectly th^-t liis thoughl.s apply t<j countless other figures 
as well, and that although he sees lines of a certain bigness, 
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direction, colour, etc., lie not one of these deiails. 

When I use the word man in two different sentences, I 
may have both times exactly the same sound upon my lips 
ami the same picture in my mental eye, but I may mean, 
and at the very moment of uttering the word and. imaging 
the picture know that I mean, two entirely different things. 
Thus when I say: ‘What a wonderful man Jones is!’ 
.1 am perfectly aware that I mean by man to exclude 
hfapoleon Bonaparte or Smith. But when I say: ‘ What 
a wonderful thing Man is I ’ I am equally well aware that 
I mean to include not only Jones, but Napoleon and Smith 
as well. This added consciousness is an absolutely positive 
sort of feeling, transforming what would otherwise be mere 
noise or vision into something understood ; and determining 
the sequel of my thinking, the later words and images, in 
a perfectly definite way.” ^ 

This “ added consciousness ” arises in connection witli 
both percepts and images. When we have once passed the 
first few months of our existence, it attaches itself to all 
our cognitive experience. When we attend fully to any- 
thing, we do not merely get a percept of it, the mere cog- 
nition of an object ; we have in each case, whether of per- 
ception or of imagery, the cognition of some particular 
object, which we recognise. So long as I fail to concentrate 
attention on it, my desk is merely an object, which I avoid 
in passing, or at which I sit down when I wish to write. But 
as soon as I attend definitely to it, it becomes my desk. 
To get to know it in this w^ay, I have had much experience 
in the past connected with it. And in connection with 
that experience, a higher cortical centre has been excited 
and developed.^ 

We may, indeed, speak of two such centres, though they 

’ James, Princ^'iea of Psychology, Vol. I., p. 472^ 

* It is not admitted % all psychologists that there is a separate 
centre for the meaning or idea. Meumann, for instance, writos ; 
“Further, one of these centres, the conceptual centre (or centre for 
the ideas of objects), is not authenticated, but oonstruoted out of 
pur,e theory, and I consider it unlikely that a separate centre of this 
kind ■^exists ; the obtaining of word-meanings oan just as well be 
connected with a oo-operation of the various centres o'f sensation and 
perception. ...” {VorlMimg&i, Band II., p, 269.) 
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are so intimately related that tliey tisually ‘act in close eoh- 
nertioiTt. Tlio two centres are those of conception and of 
Kj leech. We esinnot, as a rule, speak or hear a familiar word 
without at once directing attention to its meaning, i.e. the 
concept or idea which is connected with it arises in our 
minds. And we cannot, as a rule, think of a meaning without 
the corresponding word arising at the same time. In a few 
cases there may be a Iriteh in the process. But usually 
idea and word go together in consciousness. We may also 
have ill consciousness at the same time a percept or an 
image of the thing or things signified. But that is not 
essential. Some things to which we direct our attention 
may liave no percepts or images corresponding to them 
beyond the percepts or images involved in the word or its 
revival (e.g. virtue, wisdom, courage'). And even where 
images of the things are easily possible, some people do 
not have them. The word with its meaning will always 
serve. The two are so closely connected that Professor 
Max Muller prefen-ed to speak of the word-thought. 

The nature of the speech centres, and at the same time 
their close relation to the ideational centres, may be more 
clearly understood by a little further elucidation. A word 
in the first place is a combination of sounds. As such it 
gives rise to excitations in a sensory area of the cortex. This 
area has been shown by Wernicke to be located — under nor- 
mal eircumstancesi — ^on the left side of the cerebrum, just 
lieiow the fissure of Sylvius (mai’ked Seanwgr in Pig. 15). 

But very early in life the hearing of a word leads to 
imitation of its sound. This brings into play movements 
of the organs of speech. These movements are effected 
by means of nervous impulses which take their rise 
in a motor area of the cortex. This area has been shown 
by Broca to be located—under normal circumstances — also 
on the leftf side of the cerebrum, but in this case in the 
region in front of the fissure of Sylvius and close by the 
eml of the fi,8stire of Bolando (marked jPace in Pig. 15). 

Further to the Back Of the cortex is another area which 
is excited in connection with the sight of a word (marked 
Vision in Fig. 15). And in yet another part of tl« cortex 
(markfrl lMnii. in Pig, 15) is an area from which impulses 
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]t]oxity :md intercoimectedness of the word-thon^dit 
uppiu'ntus ill the bram. 

'riu* diiii^rain is probably much more simple in form than 
the actual mechanism. The one centre labelled Idea, tor 
instance, may be constituted out of a large mimber of 
interconnected sub-centres. 

Now when alT the con- sight of word 

iiections between the various 

centres have been developed, 

the exeitutiou of one of them speech 

tends to arouse some or all \ T writing 

id' t!io others. xVml the corre- \ / 

Kpotidin^f meiita] sta<e.s are, 
of coiir.se, aroused. “The 

IK llait men-ning is part Fig. lo. 

ami parcel of word-sound 

* and of Word -utterance, as these oixlinarily occur in read- 
ing and in thinking ; that is, Avhat we take for word- 
sound and xvord-iitterance is largely word-meaning. And 
as meaning inheres in or is fused with the word’s sound 
or uttepnee, so to get the meaning we naturally utter the 
word, iucipiently for the most part, actually" when the 
meaning is obscure,”^ 

From this short excursion into the realm of physiological 
psychology it is evident that, though we speak glibly of 
definite centres for this or that process, the matter is far 
more complicated. “ There is no ‘ centre of Speech ’ in 
the i.'i’ain any more than there is a faculty of speech in the 
mind. The entire brain is at work in a man who uses 
language.” “ When, tlierefore, we speak of speech centres 
as if they were separate, clearly defined portions of the 
brain, it must be understood that we do so only for the 
sake of simpHcity. And the sa,me remark applies to all 
fliiifc has been said, in previous chapters as well as in this 
one, witli regard to special and definite centres for percep- 
1 ion, imagiuai ion, and ideation. Probably no such definite 
centi-es tvili ever be h>un<l. Still it conduces to clearness 

of thought, in tiiese matters to avoid the immense ca-m- 

■" 

' Wuoy, 'h^e P^ydiolorjy and Pedagogy of Rtadhig^ p. 164. 

* James, Principles of Psyi^wlogy, Vol. I., p. 68, 
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plexity wliicli actually exists by reference to definite and 
se])anke centres dn eacb case, and we shall continue to do 
so when it serves our purpose. 

It must not be imagined that the higher centres of which 
we hai'o spoken exist ready-made in the brain. We are 
not born with the power of ideation, or of speech. But the 
necessary tracts of the cortex soon grow, and are i-eady for 
development. This development, however, cannot take 
place of itself. It can only occur with experience. The 
lower cejitres of sensation, and to some extent those of 
perception, seem to be born with us. They begin to act 
with almost machine-like regularity. This is particularly 
noticeabie in the case of the lower animals, which appear 
to perceive things without any previous experience. 

Idle higher centres of speech and of conception develop 
slowly, and depend largely upon experience. Hence the 
need of systematic observation lessons. The wonderful 
development which takes place distinguishes man from all 
the other animals. It is, of course, not entirely due to the 
expel iences provided. Otherwise there would be no reason 
why animals living in a civilised environment should not 
develop in this way. The necessary cortical tracts must 
be in existence. ‘‘Mental development cannot be fully 
explained by experience : there is an organic development 
upon which the mental development rests and without 
which the process would be impossible. This organic sub- 
stratum varies enormously, and accounts 'for much of the 
diversity in the rate and nature of mental development."^ 

Aad it is only the human brain which grows to such an 
extent as to produce an adequate substratum for a large 
number of such ideas. When once it exists, and the brain 
is in a healthy state, the requisite kind of experience leads 
to that development which makes the higher forms of 
ideation possible. A person might have a brain capable 
of the highest degree of development. But if he is not 
put in a civilised environment, these higher centres will 
not be developed. We hear, for instance, of the wild boy 
of'^ityeyron, who had been abandoned in the woods at an 

‘ Mumford, The Dawn (ff Gharacter, pp, 31, 32. 
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early age, an<l who had managed to survive without the 
usua,i attention bestowed on children -by their parents. 
When discovered, he was speechless, and. from the human 
point of view, almost devoid of any powers of diacriiaiaa- 

tion.*. 

The speech centres probably develop more rapidly than 
the ideational. "Words, to begin with, are percepts— 
auditory ones in the case of the young child, though they 
soon become kinmathetic also as he learns to f>roduce them 
by imitation. There is, probably, something of the ready- 
made in the cortical centres connected with speech. A 
child begins to babble very early, making all kinds of 
gouTids and taking great delight both in heaxing and in 
uttering them. He has a Bpeciai tendency to listen 
to sounds, aud to strive to imitate them. He pro- 
bably siicce<,ids in doing this in many cases before any 
ideational meaning is attached to them, i.e. before his oon- 
ce})tual centres have d(3veloped to a corresponding extent. 

.Pond pai*exxt8, of course, often attribxxte to him all the 
ideas which they have in using the same woi'ds. And 
some teachers seem to think that if they can get the 
child to repeat a form of words, he must thei'ehy meau 
the same things as they understand when using those 
wo'rds. But although some meaning soon arises in his 
mind, his early words are similar to those of the parrot — 
mei'e imitations of sounds, evoked in a perceptual Avay. 
The proud mother is A'ery much like the man Avho asked 
a parrot exposed for sale whether he was worth his price. 
The paiTot replied “ There is no doubt about it.” He 
was eagerly captured and taken hoxne, where, however, he 
disappointed his purchaser by revealing the fact that this 
was ail he could say. A.fter many attempts to get some- 
thing newefrorn the bird, the man cried oxxt; “ Was I not 
a fool to pay so much for you ? ” “ There is no doubt 
about it r ” came the answer. There was no ideation be- 

* “Those who saw the OT.iYxy'e of Aveyron at the time of hia 
arrival in Paiis know that he was much inferior, with reject to 
diBcriminatiorf, to the more intelligeijt of our domestic afimals.” — 
Itani, Rapports et MAtnoiree sur te Sautvxge dt VAxuyrm (Paris t 
Aloau, 1B94), p, 24. <* 


hind f lit'sci ^\••(>rds. TJiey werti merely habitual responses to 
ail kinds o£ a\i<litory stimuli. The parrot, then, develops 
spwfli eenires; biit there are no correspondingly rich 
ideational centres which can be developed along with them. 

As soon, however, as the infant begins to get control of 
words, they become a means of directing his attention to 
a inultitiicle of ol,>jet;ts. For his ideational centres are 
developing also, aiid their development is stimulated by 
tho iiiij.tulses which now arrive from the speech centres. 
Thereafter tho two centres develop together, and become so 
intimaioly connected that they are best referred to as parts 
of one a7ul the same centre. 

Since ideas do not s})ring up by themselves in the mind, 
but H'qnire experience for their production, it behoves the 
toaclier to know something of the experience which is 
necessary a,nd of the way in which that experience acts in 
lielping to produce the ideas. It is the teacher’s biisiness 
as an instructor to see to it that the child “ learns some- 
thing,” in other woi’ds that he acquires a certain stock of 
ideas while at school. How then do these ideas arise ? We 
shall get some light on the matter if we begin with the 
early ideas of the child and notice the kind of experience 
which is necessary for their production, then proceed to later 
ideas, again examining the experience required, and so on. 

Let us, then, take one of the first things the child 
learns to recognise, to attend to, and to name. He soon 
gets to know his father. Now it is unnecessary to re- 
capitulaie a description of the processes of sensation and 
perception which are necessary as a beginning. Let it be 
sufficient to remind the student that the child may perceive 
his father very early in his first year, i.e. he may learn to 
adapt himself and his nrovements in a blind sort of way to 
his father’s caresses, as indeed he would do to ^bose of his 
mother or his nurse. But tins might take place without 
any definite recognition of his father as a being distinct 
from all other beings, as the same person whom he had 
previously seen. In other words, he remains for" some 
short t|me on the plane of mere perception. 

It is not till the chihd gets this feeling* of r sameness 
that ideation or thought begins As James says, “ This 
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i.s tiu‘ ^^^rv ]<(>(■] aiiO iKickbnne of our 
' IJon' oat!. Huk poi'ulia.r , oouseiousuess be 
produftni ? It. isi evident tha,t, the obiiil luiiyt perceive 
his laillier a. Jiinnlu’r ui tnnes. Ea,cb perception miitld 
le;i.\c some iriu.'C on his suijid and on iii.s bruin. If, indv- 
eve.v, tiic liudier centres were not, bmu^’lit int.u pla.v, tiie 
result Would ia; u inere taciiiTidiov] ui. iinnaiHs 4)1’ ])er- 
iV})tio:n ami ofllio :ida{»!-.ive ujovennoils neces.sar}. Tlu.s, 
lor instance, is uhut pri?ba,b]j takes place iii tbe case of 
nntsl oi Use ]4 0ter animuLs. iUit in bi-„dior centres 
e\!st- and art; lixcitcil --tbeise of biiiupuat ion ;uid id<^atao7i. 
d h*.,' clnld s pa.st ex peidt.'.nct's of hi^ I’ailier have involved 
the dt‘vel<.)|(nnnil, tii. nerve ci.iiitrcs whose excitation is 
aci'empanied by nioi’c or h'ss tlistin<.‘t miaoes — of his 
father’s a,|-tpea,raMC)'. his walk, t.he .sounti of Jiis voice, and 
so fttiili. i lie sp>‘eeij i‘(*{>t!'es have also betni luodiiied by 
the iitune “ ] huM\ so often f/ronounced, and their re- 
6 .xcit.airi{>u iiijsv miiy ca,use a.u image of the spoken word 
b) ari.se in the ciiiid’.s inind. 

But. abtive all tfie ideiuional eentre must be excited. It 
i.s no df>nbt int.inja.telj eonueetetl with the centres of 
ima,gerj ju.st. rei'erretl' to. But its exeitation involves 
stjine.thing more th:in mere imager j. It involves that 
“ added consciousness,” that “ sejuso* of sameness,” which 
is bound up in tiie clear cognition of “ Baddy,” All 
the images referred t(.) may tody he in the nascent stage, 
they may not 'develop into sulHj.dently clear-cut forms "as 
to wai'ranf our calling them images. Tljcy may only 
form a vague “ luilt) ” round the ce.,ntral point of conscious- 
ness — the visual percept, jiut if tlio ideat.ional centre is 
“ touched oil,” ihej-e i.s more than mere perce]>t.iou, more 
than :i fierie.s of vagjie images; there is that unique form 
of 4 ‘onsciousnes.s wbicli, if the child could e.vpress it 
would be 'i-laiiol ]>ad>ly once agaiji ! ” 

Weyanuot explain this added' h/cu. It is unlike any- 
tliiug in t he woidd oi niere pei'eeplhm or of inia.giutdjoii.. Yet 
it. dejhind.s upon tin* proeeK,s<.;s ot pfciMeption jind iinagimi- 
tiuu. ]j we introspect we ca.n disco vej’ no njontiil content 

, ft 
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‘ Prini'.ip!f'S of Pmji'huliKjy^ Voi. I., p. |r>lt. 
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ro'.'o^niif ion more readily in spite of differences iii i-bo 
p.'reept.H as tl iey recur. In otlier tvords the particular idea 
is bt'Citmin^f a vague idea, though a generic idea of 

a fifirf.itndar individual. The pointe of likeness which 
deft'vmino vei'itgnitioii inaiy be so few that another man in 
the dihhini.’e may be taken for “Daddy,” The child is 
vaguely conscious of similarity, though there is no ddinito 
cogrsition t)f what eonstitutfes file likeness. 

In a himiiar way the child may form generic ideas of 
classes of <.)bjccts. He has formed, let us say, a particular 
idea of his own “pussy.” And this has so far developed 
tliat. li(‘ can r(3cognise “ pussy ” in various attitudes. He 
may see other eats without definitely noticing differ- 
ences and apply the term “pussy” to those also. 

M. Hard, in relating his attempts at developing the 
intelligence of the wild boy of Aveyroa (wdiom lie named 
Victor), records a marked difficulty in arriving at the 
ymene, idea ivoxxi the particular idea. “ Thus every book 
which was not the one which he had in his room wms not a 
book for Victor ; and for him to decide to give it the same 
name, it was necessary that a perfect resemblance should 
make it api>ear identical with the other. . . . Whence 
arose this strange peculiarity ? It was due, if I am not 
mist. 9 ,ken, to a keenness of visual perception which 
necessarily resulted from the special education given to 
the sense of sight. [Victor could not speak, and his 
hearing was defective.] I had so exercised this sense 
.... that between two similar bodies, there were 
always, for eyes thus trained, some points of disagreement 
which led him to believe in an essential difference. The 
origin of the error being thus discovered, it became easy 
te provide a remedy for it; it was to establish, the 
practical identity of the objects by demonstrating to the 
pttpil tho iulaitity of their u.se and properties; . . . 
in ono word, it was a cpiestion of teaching him to consider 
(.lie objec.t.s im longer with respect to thoir difforenco, but 
accordi*!g (.<> tlnur points of likeness.” ^ 

. . 

et Mfitnoire^ mr l%Rlaumigt de, (^Avtyr^, pp 
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Tlie processes of acquiring the particular and generic ideiis 
which we have- briefly exanained, are included by many 
writers under perception and the imagination whicli follows 
it. It should be noted, once again, that we have limited the 
term perception to the simpler processe-s involving an 
awareness of external objects and the adaptation of one’s 
movements to them, without definite recognition of them 
as things of which one has had experience before. It is 
obviously difficult to draw a clear line between the simpler 
and the more complex process. The former gradually 
merge into the latter. And this development begins v(ny 
early. The mere sensori-motor I'eaction takes on more 
and moi’0 meaning, it becomes more and moi-e familiar; 
in other words a particular or generic idea is d.eve]oped, 
and tends to be re-excited whenever attention dwells upon 
the given object, whether presented as perce])t or imago, 
instead of pa.ssing on to something else. On the physio- 
kvgical side we may suppose, as already indicated, that 
otiier cortical cells are excited by impulses proceeding from 
the cells concerned in the lower perceptual processes. 

It matters little whether the term perception is limited to 
the simpler processes or extended to cover the higher ones 
which begin to develop from them almost as^ soon as 
experience commences. In whichever way we use tlie 
term, the chief thing is to understand exactly what wo 
mean by it. As Hobbes says: “Words are wise men’s 
counters, they do but reckon by them, biit they are the 
money of fools.” 

The whole, therefore, of what has already been written 
in this chapter may be, and usually is, included under 
the rubi'ics of perception and imagination. It is, indeed, 
impossible to fix a definite boundary between perception 
a-ml ideation. “ For,” as M. Itard writes, “ so intimate 
is the connexion which nnites the physical man [i.e. 
man as a mere perceiving creature] to the intelloidaial 
man that, although their respective domains appear, 
and are indeed, very distinct, all is confused ' aV the 
boundaries between these two orders of functioning. 
Theif' development is jsiimultaneous and their iniiuenc.e 
reciprocal. Thus while I was confining 'myself to 
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pxt'iviKti the senses of our savage, the: intellect took 
it'd sluire of the cultivation exeiusively intended for 
?,jie ouiication of the sense organs, and according to 
1h(i same order of development. It is .obvious, indeed, 
dial, in tavs.ining the senses to perceive and to distinguish 
3ipw olijocts, ], was forcing the attention to dwell upon, 
tlouii, file ifidguitait, to compare them, and the niemory 

to rotiun tlseiti," ' 

Foil- lilt' voting cliM very soon acquires ideas of a 
liirj'hor order. Hc; not only has ideas of the objects which 
lie si’t's and, feels, around hi,m m wholes, hut he gets ideas 
of t.in'ir iiii'fereiit qualities and of the relations existing 
hidwr-ini them. At first thought, it might be said tliat if 
Im idt’iis of 1h(‘m as wbohis, these ideas must include 
t}i<‘ difl'co'jit qui(.iiti(%s piKsscsHod by the wholes and at any 
soniH uf ilioif ridaf.ious. Tims a child who has seen 
a kitten and a !>ig dog playing together, who ha-s tims 
aci-pured an idea of each of tliei.n .separately, and also an 
idea of them together, might Vie said to have some know- 
If'dge of tlio .sniailness of the kittwi and of tlie large size 
of the dog, as well as of Iho relation which we expiress by 
saying that the dog is liirger than the kitten or that the 
kitten is smaller than the dog. In a sense he may be said 
to' Im awiire of these things. But his awareness is a dim 
mie: .they are iwpUcii in his particular ideas. They have 
to be dragged out, or o.hstraded, i.e. attended to separately, 
before they biteoine explicit in his consciousness. When 
this occurs we get what are called abstract ideas. 

In {.he enidy stages, however, children do not attend 
separaudy to the qualities of things. They apprehend 
tliem as ivholes. This can be noticed even later, wlmn they 
have already begun to notice many qualities separately, 
'J'ims the dra\ving.s of infa.nts show that although they 
reccjgnist* amma.ls very w^dl as wholes, t.bey fail to notice 
clearly all liie pavis. Oue of the best drawings in a class 
of infaids of a,i)out four years of age showed a hor.se with 
no fh'Jinile lu'a.d a.nd seiun. legs. The child had not 
affendrni to the legs sufficiently to note their mimber. 
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' Itard^ op. cit., p. 74. 
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(Most, children of this age can count up to 4. At any 
rate, they can distinguish between four and seven, even 
without counting.) To taho another example, children 
taught entirely by the Loolc-aud-Say Method of reading 
are able after a very few weelcs to read simple senteace.s, 
althdugh they are not aware of the letters of which the 
words are comx>osed. In some cases they cannot spell the 
words at all. 

How, then, do these qualities and relations, hidden, as 
it were, in the concrete things, ever come to be abstracted, 
or attended to separately ? For simplicity’s sake let us 
consider a thing as a bundle of qualitie.?. Thus a piece 
of chalk is hard, rough, white, small, .square in section, 
and is used for making marks. A ruler may be bal’d, 
smooth, brown, large, round in section, and useful to the 
cliild as something to hold and bang on the table. These 
two things are very different. But even here there is 
some quality common to both— hardness. 

On the other hand we may have two objects which have 
many qualities in common, and few differences. Thus I 
might have two rulers alike in every respect except in 
colour, one being brown and the other black. Again there 
are many objects which have several qualities in common, 
and several which are different. Lastly there are some 
objects which are to all intents and purposes the same, 
and some which are totally different. 

Kow if the objects of this world did hot include any 
which are partia.lly alike and partially different, that is, 
if any two objects selected were either totally alilce 
or completely different, it would never be possible for 
us to have any abstract ideas. We should never be able 
to single out qualities for special attention. Let the small 
letters of the alphabet represent qualities of objects, and 
for the sake of simplicity let us suppose each object to 
have only three qualities. We should have under the 
system referred to such combinations as a h c — d ef — 
g h i — h I m—n a p, and any combination miglit bo 
repeated a number of times. But we should never get 
such combinations as a ^ c — a ef—a d e — e 'g h — g h Jc. 

To take a concrete example, we could never have a piece 
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of chalk a ]>rawn iniler in the system, for hardness is 
common fo We might have a piece of chalk and 

Kfiutoliing like the rnler in all respects except any in 
vrliieh i! is like tJie chalk {e.g. it would have to be soft). 
L'nih r tliose circumstances, we could get a particular idea 
<d' each id>jcr-t in mir system. But we should never hhvo 
no ohatfitH ifh’.a, ic. an idea of any of the qualities 
rcpiu'.ifed fumj tins wlndes in which they occur, “ I think 
v.e may safely lay diovn at the outset this fundamental 
princi]dtr, that oiiif totnl iinjtrossion made on the mind must 
he Ktuij/afifsiilde, u'Ii>)!'’e >d.emenis are never expeinerieed apart. 
'I'he <*omj)ont->iitH of tui alwolutely changeless group of 
not-e]sewherc‘-(MTurring attributes eotild never lie dis- 
cviuiimdcd. If all cold things were wet and all wet 
lliingH cold, if idl hard things pricked our .skin and no 
other tilings did so ; is it likely that we should discriminate 
bctwiM’u coMnesii a.nd wetness, and hardness and pungency 
respectively r If all liquids were transparent and no non- 
liquids were transparent, it would be long before we had 
separate names for liquidity and transparency.” ' 

But the objects around us are not like this. We get, 
for instance, tJiiuga very much alike in most respects but 
differing in one or more qualities. Thus, cats are very 
much* alike in size, shape, fur, and general habits. But 
one may lie black, another white, a third tabby, and so on. 

Further, as we have seen, even the same object, 
especially if it is’a living thing, may appear very different 
at different times. But at first these differences are not 
.sp(?cificaily attended to. If they are great, the object is 
merely perceived, not recognised as familiar. If they are 
small, they are ignored. There comes a time, however, 
wlieu Ihe idea already formed of the particular object is 
aroused by a percept wliieh, though sufficiently hai'- 
moni(tus with the idea to have called it up, ye\. presents a 
difference wliidi is not ignored. The idea and the jiercept 
do Tiot fuse, readily. A definite image of the thing as 
previously seen may be evoked, and aftention may flit 
backwards ami forwards lietwcon this and the percept, 

« • 

‘ Janies, FrinHples qf Psychology ^ Vol. I., p. 502. 
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thus briuging out the points of difference. The smooth 
progress of experience is arrested, and the necessity for 
further thought arises. This may occur either in connec- 
tion with a new percept of the same thing (e.^. Daddy 
may have his face covered with lather for shaving) or in 
connection with a percept of a new member of a class of 
things a strange eat). In either case the process 
will be of the same land. We will take the latter as our 
instance, Butitnmsi be remembered that in describing 
what takes place we are not planning definitely what 
always occurs. We are merely attempting to give some 
notion of the process which supervenes. And in doing 
this, we shall for the sake of simplicity describe the 
bnsiness as far more ‘‘cut and dried,*’ far more exact, far 
more explicit, than it would occur in the still veiy vague 
consciousness of the infant. 

Suppose, then, that the child has only made acquaintance 
as yet with one cat— a black one about the house. He 
develops, after considerable perceptual experience, an 
adequate particular idea of this cat. Although, in the 
formation of this idea, the colour has an influence it is not 
attended to separately ; the child is merely familiar with 
the whole. But at length he perceives a white cat. The 
general appearance of this creature awakens his particular 
idea of his own cat. But the whiteness is out of harmony 
with his idea. Probably, accompanying his idea there is 
an imape M Ms black eat. If the two oats appear together 
in the flesh, the contrast in colour is brought home still 
more clearly. His attention is directed for a moment 
almost exclusively to the differing colours. Whereas the 
blackness of his cat was previously bound up with the 
whole complex of q^ualities, it now stands out prominently, 
as also does the vrhiteness of this strange cat. Either now 
or at some future time, in connection with this or similar 
experiences, he hears the words hlach and white, and he 
learns to produce them himself, and to image them. 

The definite hold which he has over these words (for he 
can produce or image them at will) enables him to fix 
his littoniion mol’s definitely on the discririiinated qualities 
corresponding to them. Although such qualities never 
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is-',>r,r *-\-(*('jti in xvitli many ofclier impressiom, 

IsH !'•.■ aiiii' So his a itontion almost exclusively to 

iliiun hy sta^ of Ihe words. He has obtained txvo 

i/4h'o>v' /o’-'T?', .‘iutl ht* li.as done this as the result of the 
'if rwo l]iin'.x.s udiich are alike in most respects, 
i-sM uiiit-h dihV" ill ono at least. *: ; 

Ihif tlii-i' qtialitio.s, vhitf' and Macife, having once been 
‘’in;„"iod nni by attesiiioii, will now be iioticed ill other 
4‘=>jn|rl<'xcs, !\(j)or, snow, e buds, the- taW the 

and Ihe sliof'is of ilie lied 'are also whit©, 'rhe 
(hiid will jioraT this 'jualsly in many such objects of his 
f‘!iVir<‘nni->nJ. 'i’ho rt'pt'iition of the word by those 
ar-iuuil him wili greatly assist this concentration of Ms 
aM!-!i{Mn.,ind,as ho iniiiates the word himself , he will gain 
Hbl! iinoor of tfd.s now idea. Similarly with Mack. 

( nd;, tholirc-gj-ato, lioots. and many other objects which 
1(0 ,i!'o hb-.-k, ;u;d lio lieiirs them so called by the 

poixiiiK surrounding him. In this way he generalwes each 
rjiot, idoj.. i.e. lio soo.s that it is an element in a number 
of thing'; liiJ'ffc'riiig in 'dJier respects. He has formed ideas 
of xchitc and hhich thinga. He has not merely an abstract 
iilcii in the ciiko of oncli quality, but a general idea, i.e. an 
idea of a, clas.s of things possessing the quality. 

It Rhonhl be noted that the processes of abstraction and 
genera.! isidio'ti are inextricably intermingled. The abstract 
and the general a, re not two separate ideas ; they are so 
intimately connected that tliey may be considered as 
ol) verse and re, verse of one and the same idea. 

The forma til in of abstract and general ideas does not 
usually take- jdaee in the “ cut-and-dried ” fashion which 
a di ‘Unite outliin^ of it might lead one to suppose. In 
one <*ase on record, liuweimr, — that of the wild boy of 
Aveyron W'lsiit usually goes on in more or less hap- 

hazard fashion, ai'led by the stimulus of older persona 
and the words they u.so, though not methodically directed 
by theju, had to he definitely caused by carefully 
arrjuigcil proci^ilure. .M. Itaavl has left us a detailed 
description of the. way in which he aroused abstract and 
general idi^sj^ in the mind of a boy who could neither talk 
nor understand spoken language. He writes as follow's 
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” T was entering now into the held of abstractions, and 
1 entered into it with the fear that I shonH not be able to 
p{-nefrate into it, or that I should soon fiixd myself stopped 
by insnrjnonntable difficulties. There were none at all ; 
iiud my hrst demonstration was seized at once, although it 
dealt with one of the most abstract qualities of bodies — 
tbiit of extension. I took two books bound alike but 
wills pages of dilfereut size: one was an 8vo, the other 
iin iHmo. I touched the first. Victor opened his note- 
hook Tin which he had the %vords he knew], and pointed 
wills Isis linger to the w'ord hooh.^ I touched the second, 
lliii pu]til indicated again the same word. I repeated the 
opera! i<*n several times, and always with the same result. 

“ I tlten took the smaller book, and, holding it to Victor, 
T made him sprejid his hand flat on the cover. The latter 
was almost completely covered, 1 induced him next to do 
the same thing on the 8vo book ; his hand scarcely 
covered a half of it. In order that he could make no 
mistake with respect to my intention, I called his attention 
to the part which remained uncovered, and tried to get 
him to stretch out his fingers towards that part. This he 
could not do without uncovering a portion equal to that 
wliich he succeeded in covering. After this experience, 
which demonstrated to my pupil in such palpable fashion 
the difference in extension of these two objects, I asked 
again for their names. Tictor hesitated ^ he felt that the 
same word could no longer be applied without distinction to 
two things which he had just found unequal. It was justto 
get him to this point that I was waiting. I now wrote the 
word toofc on two cards, and placed one of them on each 
l>ook. I then wrote on a third card the word iarj 7 s, and 
the word small on a fourth. I placed these by the 'side of 
the first cards, one on the 8vo and the other, on the ISino 
book. After having ^used Victor to notice this arrange- 
ment, I took lip the tickets again, mixed, them up for some 
time, and then gave them to him to be replaced. They 
wore put back properly. 


' The word is Uvre in the original. But it has been thought best 
U> translate everything. ' 
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“ fliisl I r IlitJ fiso respRr.iivt^ ijU’.'iiniHtr.s 

td thv 's’kfU'ily hir^jf: iLw] small bt.'e» gnisj*'*,!? In <>}y 1(-3* i.i> 
IctAi- t]}(‘ V ,‘uiil the proof of it, I proounitMi i»i 

tl)*,' ff]lowi3ig way. I fioiit for Uvo of iinecjujil lougtii. 

I h,i‘i Ib.ooi rompan^-l [by Victor] ijj almost tijc same 'way 
a-: if< I bo ‘'.('-(t of flj.; book.-r.. Tlion, Ijaving written on two 
f-ar'ls tfsc woi'ti imU, 1 gii.vo them to him witliont iuhling to 
thoiii iho two afijcciivos /(?ryr a-nd small, hoping that, if niy 
lc>s>)n had \»-m ihoronghly grasped, he woidd 
ajsjdy to tlio nails the saint* signs of relat ive si'/ewhkdi hud 
served him in. e.sluJilihhing t lit* diiVerence in diusensitm of 
< lie two httoks, He dill it witli a prouiptif tele which made 
the proof all the more, conclusive. Such was the. pro* 
eeditre by whieh 1 gave him the. idtia of the qua, lilies of 
extension. T employed it -with ilte same success to make 
inhdiigiblii tht* signs which represent tin,* other seusihle 
qiiiililitss of )>odif.‘s, such ;is ilmse of colour, of weight, of 
hardness, etc.’’ * 

Reverting to onr normal clald Avhoin we have sup- 
posed to ha*, dealing with cats instead of h*)olis, and 
who has Just aerjuired by means of a similar process of 
comparison the ideas of bhich luxd white, we may ask — 
Wlipt, ineanxvhile, has happened to his original particular 
idea of his own cat ? It can still be aw.akeiUHl as hefore. 
Rut it. is richer. When it arises it tends to bring with it 
the traces of his compa, risen . lie can now siry, or at a'uy 
rat<3 tldnk. My cat is Hack. He has tiva ideas — one of the 
whole concrete cat, jusd one of the colour ; and he recog- 
nisi's that the is part of, i.e. a quality of, the whole 

.• .cat, 

•He has, then, gone tlirougli ]>rocesKes <*f analysis 
(singling out the colour) and syntiwHts (connecting tlm 
cidoiir whhtlie wladc). And he can also say in rcfercHce 
to ilie ol.lun- oaf. That rat is whtf.r.. Further, Ids parti(njlar 
idi'u of his tywn <;.il h:is been nivnliliod (the eolonr Ixiing 
Jicgleeitcd) So that it. will apfdy to the strange cat. He 
way lud be (dear yet- as to ail tiie other (pia1itio.s posscKScd 
by liotli cals, but he is aware of tije g(uieni] lilowess^of the 

^ lUird, ciL^ Jjp, 80 , 87 * 
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Bcnv i-;d, to his own liuleod it, is because this liheuess 
is so -H'at tiiat.ihe partiiuila.r idea of his own cat has 
becu aroused in <toiuiectioii wutli this new ease. This 
how«ot*r, involves ii new idea. Tlie ori'^inal particular idea 
of Ills own eat is still capable of arising and of referrin***- 
cmij-to that eat. IrJut it has given birth to a new idea 
)vferrJng to t,he two c.ats.^ Later, he wall perceive cats 
of ullur e()h>ur.s, and of different sizes. The process 'of 
cunj],:tris<»u will take plii.c(3 again, and he naay obtain 
abstract idea.s of ot.Iier <jualities in the same w’-aj as he 
those of white and black. His new' idea referring 
two cats will l*e arou.sed again and will be further 
to cover the.se additional cases. 

, t hen, while still retaining the particular idea 
will develop an idea, applicable to an 
of cats. This is a generic idea. We 
tall it an ahstraet idea^ for there is at present 
consciousness of the properties which are 
ihere certainly is some awareness, however 
, ot the general characteristics of a eat ; otherwise 
would not be able to recognise a new cat when 
It pre.senfs itself, nor could he refuse to give the name to a 
dog._ But if the child, at this stage, were asked what a 
cat IS, he could only reply by pointing to one; he co'uld 
not descnbe or define one. 

A We mmber of th,j child's idene of desses of thiuas 
remain for a long time m this state ; not a few contimm 

» throughout life There is suffioieut aequi JauTS 

tie ®seutial make-up^ of each of the classes of things, but 
tprough analysis has been made. The child can 
r^ily 1 ^ hrs generic idea in recognising and mm W 

objects of the class; but he cannot specify oKwtlv wh I 
the idea includes and eicludes. Under such cimSanem 

1 1: zt i: “ ut ^l^“^do tsS’ 

pl^nU The kiachcr may as^ the Ht+lf f 

bring 

responds intel. 
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litjctillv to such reqniroment.s, it is obvious fcbat he pos- 
sesses a i'airlj satisfactory }fOueric irloa. 

As wo have akeady soon, a complex of qualities occurring 
again and agiiin will not be broken up into its elements 
unless each of those qualities can be apprehended sepa- 
raf ely in ol, her parts of experience. The child, therefore, 
will not 1)0 able to enumerate all the es.sential properties 
of !i. eat imtil he has had fuidher experience in which each 
of those properties can be singled out by comparisons 
siniilar to those described in the case of m<zck and wkite. 
Such comparisons are continually occurring in all phrts of 
his perceptual experience, i.e. in connection : with many of 
the objects with which he comes to deal. After much 
comparison of tills kind, aided by language, the child is at 
lengtli in: possession of a lai’ge stock of abstract ideas, and 
may, if lie returns to a more careful observation of cats, 
at fast' arrive :at a very exact knowledge of the distinguish- 
ing features of the feline race. ■ 

And what he can now do in the case of cats, he can do 
also for many other oJasses of ;, thm^S. ' He''ha 8 a' large 
numl>er of labels from which selections can be made to 
describe or define any objects which he chooses to examine 
.carefully. And in the process of such examination, he 
iuot duly gains more command over the labels which he 
•alrciidy po.sscsses, but he acquires many new ones on 
.ac'ount. of furt]H.‘r comparisons which he is led to make, 
it. is for this reason that systematic lessons ha observation 
are 'SO 'valuable. * . 


We see, then, how the vague, ideas of classes of things 
which we have called yeweric are gradually developed by 
analysis and synthc^sis until they become explicitly general 
iind ahtnict. Such refiaemeut reaches its consummation 
ill the (hglnii^on, which clt'arly states, and thus lieips to 
fix in the mind, the net result of tlu» JibstractiouB. This is 
a great help wliercver tin?: exact tliouglit of science is 
rcijuircd, Mnt it is mnH'ssary only in such cases. In 
other s})beves we can gtd along with i‘ar less distinctness 
of mciiniitg. Indeed, if the bulk of our meutal energy 
wore eoiisn^ned in fixing definitely the meaning ot^every 
term we employ, we shoi^d often fail to appreciate the 
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Mid ciTod. of tlio idoaiioiial coiiatruetions we frame. 

In order to enJoy the view of a chain of xnonntains, it is 
not neet^ssiiry to count the pealcs or measure their height. 
r.11 ordertoappreciato a bcautif nl poem, it is not necessary 
to dfiliie exactly the meaning of aii tlie words. 

Many individuals, indeed, fail to recognise the beautiful 
because lif tlu'ir bmdency to over-analysis. And teachers 
would elo well to remeinlior thi.s fact when dealing with 
liloraturc in school. Of course, some amount of meaning 
is iiec(fKsa,ry, Otherwise tlie thing could not be appre- 
ciab’d at ail. But the s{aireh for meaning must not 
lad fiic internHt in the whole, as so often happens. 
A s ProtV.ssiu- Weltou suggests, “ with younger boys and 
girls the psissages of literature intended to rouse 
ail (‘inofiona} interest should be simple in idea and 
esprc.ssiou, so as to require no extended activity of the 
inf ellectual interest. For tliis is likely to remain attached 
to the poem and to be fatal to any real emotional effect. 
A silent reading to get the drift of the passage ; a question 
or two to make sure that it has been grasped ; then an 
impressive reading by the teacher is the most probable 
road to success,” ’■ 

A large number of our ideas, therefore, are allowed to 
remain, and quite rightly, in the generic or, at least, the 
vaguely absteact stage. We know quite well enough for 
our purposes what we mean, though we cannot state 
explicitly all the properties which are' essential to tlie 
constitution of the classes of things to which we are 
referring. 

It is MOW obvious that the process of ideation in its 
early stages is nothing other than observation. These 
early processes of ideation spring out of the child’s per- 
ceptions, teiag accelerated by tlie use of 'Words on the 
part of tlie^ .people around him, by his imitation of those 
words, by his use of tliem in new connections, and by the 
consequent fixing of their meanings. 

There has Wn considerable discussion among philo- 
sophers and psychologists as to whether we c a.n think 

* Th& PsytMogy of Education, pp. 243, 244, 



itfiout words. We have already referred to the concept 
3 the thought which is aroused by a word. This is 
r>od enough for practical purposes. For in the iinrneiise 
lajority of cases the two occur together. We think by 
leans of, and by the aid of, words. It is not necessary, of 
mrse, to utter them, though when people are thinking for- 
Wy they often do. Hie faintestimageof a word, whether 
sual, auditory, or kinajsthetic, or a combination of some 
: these, IS suiBeient, So faint, indeed. are these ima.fTeK. 


accompaniment 


wwm inio w oms;. u m also possible to use the images of 
the thmgg themselyeg instead of words. Thus the chess- 
player thinks ..of , the consequences ,o£, a. certain move, not 
necessarily in ^ords, , but in terms ,o£ images : he “ sees ” 
the board with its chessmen as it would be if certain 
moves wem^ made. In perception, too, we often identify 
objects without naming them. Here the percept itself 
takes the place of the word. With these comparatively 
l^owever, thought and language develop 

As we haw already hinted, the language employed need 
not l,>e the spoken form which is commonly utilised. Thus 

Uam ami Mon Mlor, two the most dis- 

of blind-deaf mute.s, have made remarkable 
progress m thought without any assistance from ordinary 
■qxnK’h. u I.s mstructive to read what Archbishop 'Wiately 
wrote inoris f.li-ui fiFi,, f 
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'■Tiu’tv luivo been.” he wrote, "some very interesting 
aes-.^nntH pniiished, bj traveiler.s in America, and by per- 
n-.-idiiu' fitere, of a girl named Laura Bridgman, who 
i'c n, tVmii birth, not only .■Deaf-and-Dunib, but also 
r.' ;• n<} . iSlif* liris. liowevez*, been tauglit the finger-language, 
ur.d bvj'ji h) read what is printed in raised characters, and 
eIho to write. 

" J bo rcn;arkable circumstance in reference to the 
id. .sifiijeet is that, when she is alone, her are 

uhserved to he moving, though the signs are bo 
siiub.i -uVl iij)(icrfeet that others cannot make out what she is 
tiniildnu'' of. fSnt if they inquire of her, she will tell tlMun. 

" It. r-fctiss that, having once learnt the use of Signs, 
Hilit; Jijid.s t)te necessity of them as an Imtnmtent of 
T/nnhjht, wlant thinking of tinything beyond mere indi- 
vidiiuJ rdijjvts of sense. 

“And dotiltfloMS everyone else does the same; though in 
Qiir case, no one can (as in the case of Laura Bridgman) 
see Uni operation ; nor, in general, can it be heard ; though 
some few persons have a habit of occasionally audibly 
tnikiiig to Ihemvselves, or, as it is called, ‘ thinking aloud.* 
But the signs we commonly use in silent reflection are 
merely mental images, usually of uttered words : and these 
doubtless are such as could be hardly at all understood by 
another, even if uttered audibly. Bor rve usually think in 
a kind of shorthand (if one may use the expression), like the 
notes one sometimes takes down on paper to help the 
memory, which consist of a word or two — or even a letter — 
U) suggest a whole sentence; so that such notes would be 
uninu-iiigible to anyone else. 

'• U has bix!n observed also that this girl, when asleep, 
and doubt less dreaming, has her fingers frequently in 
m<ition; l>eing in fact talking in her sleep.” ^ „ 

1 he f.jA)kea form of language is certainly the most con- 
vemenb espe'ually where rapid and easy communication 
with otluirs ig desired. Hand-signs and gestures, luiwever, 
tutu Iw used, and often are. But witls the spoken form, 

of Logic, Ninth Kdition,-p. 13 (footnote). 
Oiif worn ban tinjen changed 6? &iiig Whately’s Ianguage»into harmony 
wHh atirwit pnwtJtj®. ♦ ■ 
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men can go on tandng even wlien their hands and other 
portions of their bodies are employed with work. It is 
eonskleiM by some that this fact is most important, 
Priniilivo men %vouId probably have remained ihuch longer 
on lower levels of thought if they had not discovered the 
utility of oral speech. For with their hjiuds employed so 
coiisisaiify in, ministering to their needs, tlie)'’ would have 
h:(<l little opportunity for coiiimunicatiou one with another. 
And it is necessary to bear in mind that it is in commnxii- 
falion v>ne with another that speech and thotight develop. 
We loud to forget tiiis fact in these days, when wo have a 
rii-li vo!‘,:thuIary ready-made, and when it app<^a,rs possible 
ibr solitery thinkers to go on communing with tlieniselves 
for lengthy periods. But even here careful a.nii.1ysi8 will 
reveal the Social stimulus. Even the recluse is largely 
stimulated by Ibo impulse to eommunicale with others. 
Although he will scarcely admit it to himself, he is con- 
Btantly imagining a community of souls with wliom he can 
eon verse. And if he puts pen to paper, he is dimly con- 
scious tlmt someone — perhaps after his death — wall read 
what he writes. 

It is perhaps partly on account of an additional stimulus 
to Gommunhnite with others that mentally defective child- 
ren have been found to improve in speech during a course 
of handwork. The things placed in their hands are a 
direct stimulus to do something with them. But they can 
only achieve wKat they desire by listening to the directions 
of their tc;icher, and by asking for certain things which 
they rcfpiire. 

There is no doubt that the teachers of the past genera- 
tion have failed to appreciate the importance of stimulating 
the children to express themselves in good language. They 
lane often l^>een Haflshcd with mei’e listening on the part 
of i lid idiiidren, followed by the answering of a few questions. 
But the answering of a que.stiou usually nece.ssitates only 
a few words — .Sfuaofime.s ojily one. As a consequence 
many clnhlnm liuve grown up ivithout ever having been 
retjuired to give « connected fflccow/nf of anything. In these 
days, hnw(‘ver' the importatxoe of -getting children to talk 
at. ]«igt.h on what they have seen or heard or done, is 
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gr«f|ijallv liwonuTig recognis(Ml ; ami affor many modern 
fjrhool leHKons, we lind several children called ont to recount 
in fuil what, they can remember of the matter which has 
{;e<Hi dealt wjlli. 

Some psyxdiologista believe that thonght can occur not 
only Without images of the things spocilied, but wdthout 
words or tiny oilier mental support. Some people who.se 
powors ot mlrospeciion can be relied upon declare that 
tiny olbm have Ihougliis, or directions of attention to 
coriiim 1 lungs witliunt any otlier mental accomptiniinent. 

it may possildy be (I .say tins hesibitingly) that their 
apinvj!eii.smim)f moaning is purely phvsiologzcal—done bv 
a md-telt allifude ; at letust, we htive found muses of rerol 
mh<.n. m whieli neither felt-attitude nor verbal fringe couid 
l«i diHCovered by mtro.spection. so that for all w'o could’ 
t<*!l the tict- of reoogmitum was a purely physiological reflex 
matter ; the organism fell into the reeognitive attitude 

change in con- 

This iiuy l>6 so. But it does not diminish the necessity 
of jiercepts, images and words in the early stages In 
other words this imageless thought can onlf arise after a 
great deal of, conception has taken place with the usual 
mental supports. Thus Professor Huey says : “ Doubtless 
It 18 a development from the other ; and doubtless Se 
am all stages between the extremes.” * The thought centres 
when once awakened and developed through proeesses of 
perception and imagination, may finally be able to fuSon 
^one But even if such cases of “ pure ” thought do occur 
It Bti l mnams true that under normal efreuLtaS 
thought 18 g^atly helped and clarified by speech 
one has surely h^l the experience of a them^ht or series 
of thoughts, which were anything but clpTr^nn'-l 

in word. Itort tiacte, hZ liSir 
been mortified to discover the incmnninf«, ^ ii’equontiy 

p. 183. 
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billing a good grip of a subject, will arrange to give 
lectures or Jossoiis upon it to others, knoTving, as they do, 
t liid it is only wlien a man has expressed himself at length 
tint Iso really grasps the matter thoroughly, 

I’jjnse nations which haTe reached a high stage of idea- 
tion. wiiich Imve thought of a large number of things, are 
found to possess a large vocabulary, as evidenced by the 
sixe of ihf! di<!tif.marie8 of their languages. A person who 
iiM's langnagt!! freely and well is one who has a free flow 
oi tbuugbfH. His language, indeed, as expressed either in 
spcpchcH or books, is the chief, often the only, means whereby 
b(vonKuic(|uaiid:ed with his thoughts. 

There are, of course, some reservations to be made. A 
man may lje.sitat6 and speak 8lowly,notbecaus6 hi.s thoughts 
are slew and infr<>.pi(mt, but because they are so numerous 
und rapid that they struggle with one another for expres- 
sion. For tljoiigh we may havc^ several thonglit-s, we have 
only one vocal a}>pa.ratus. 

On the other hand, a man may speak rapidly, but much 
of his language may lie of the “ parrot” variety, a species 
of vocal glibness without the corresponding ideation. “Dis- 
courses at prayer-meetings, re-shuflling tlie same collec- 
tion of cant/ phrases, and the whole genus of penny-a-line- 
iwiis and newspaper-reprtrters’ flourishes give illustrations 
or this. ‘ Ihe birds filled the tree-tops with their morning 
soijg, making the air moist, cool, and pleasant,’ is a sen- 
tence I remember reading once in a report of some athletic 
exercises in Jerome Park. It was probably written uncon- 


sciousiy by the hurrmd reporter, and read uncritically by 
manj remler.s.” * If, lunvever, a man is thoroughly tested 
by being a,sked all .sorts of questions, and if he is able to 
re}.ly .suitably to every one, we come to the conclusion 


. ....come to the conclusion that 

re clear and adequate. This, of course, is 
t whub is made in examinations, both oral 
\iid (•■utn cx*i3i5iiierH a^void ^questions 

an.swered straight from a book, in order to 
‘ caiHlidates are not merely repeating words 
•hinto meaning. 

, PriwAplesof PMychology, Vol. I., p. 263. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

IbBA-TIOK (11.). 


It liiii'. ail’'-; !}' showa how important wonls arc 

ii! a.inl |tr(\<«>rviug abstract ideas, in cases, 

iadcrd, -ilKn’ takcJ.ho !c:id from the beginning. The 

*h' a.b-irax'tiou w-.mM uevor occur at all iu 
except, bv 1];o iudo£.s<'iae word or its equivalent, 

Ihe licdp of words is nowhere more oltviosis ilia 
sphere <■£ number. Here the continual use of tlio 
one, ia'o, three, four ... in conneetJon with all kinds 
conerele oiqcets gradually enables the idea of number to 
be Jibsiracted from its concrete einltodiment. Tlie 
h^arjia to sjxy, one, two, three, four . . . at first by imita- 
tion, and often without any attention to objects 
counted. lio coutiijues to do it, still by imitation, in 
ixig with things of the same kind, as in walking up steps, 
handling marbles, or ba;ils, or Ixeads, one after another. 
(Irarlnally lie feels the appositeness of the names when 
dealing wit.li things of tlie same kind. Yet for a long time 
lie has no distinct idea of nnniber an distinguished from 
the things. But after a large amount of experience of this 
kijid, he no longer pays attention to the nature of the 
things to lie counted. He attends to the numbers denoted 
by each of the wtutIs o?ie, two, three, four . . . He has 
obtained ahstraet ideas of the numbers. 

The es.sentijTl process in abstraction, here as 
is f.ojuparisou. There is the same noticing of 
wliich we liave already studied. The child contrasts 
hvo, tlir/'e a.ud four marbles. And lio seiy:('s upon 
terms one, two, three, four to mark the djfference.s whseii 
he notices, Btfi", if he always counied nuirhles, he 'v^ould 
not attain tlib purely abstract ideas of number which all 

‘u’rr'MTi r>^v 
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normal <,*hiMreix acquire so soon, Tie pcrform.s similar 
opendiojis, liowever, wiih many diilVrt'nt nniis. And iJi 
llns ■way bo oomes to disentangle tbe numbers front tbe 
contTfio eiisliodin'ient. in wliidt tlioy ahvays occur in ilie 
wal world. 

I’liiH iiiTolvos a new variety of comparison — a seeing of 
Uhnicffi amid di'fference, It:s(*‘ad of noticing a (ufference 
bctwif-n ibing.s wldcb are in other alike, lio notices 

likt'.iicsi^ between sets itf tilings (tlim* mnrbltjH, iluve haJls, 
ilireo IfC/ids; five marbles, five balls, live iie.'uls; and sc) on) 
iiiei'ncr D'spects vvliks. ISis metbod is, one of ItsuJaiion 
fi7j 7’ovimaj conumHarth. Aiid fids isnlafion is p'Ossible 
lamely beeansi* a series of 'Words {oni\ lira, thref^ fov i’ . . .), 
Irf'ing the same in spile of great differences ]K*tweea the 
comaelf things, calls aiteidion to a common aspect nftJioso 
Mbs el things, 

‘bhere ans thus, two fiimla mental 'modes of comparison 
on vdsii-l) ideation depends. They may bo called the 
Mivlhsd <if diferenr.e, and the vnihod of narcvmenf ro- 
■'peetiveb. They both depend upon the fact tliaf, things 
are partially althe, partially unlike, fit the former ca.SG 
wc noD^ she quality Ixeesinse it- staiid.s c-ut as a. dilfeivaice 
hetwrtm t]iing.s which are in otlu-r ri'.-piects alike. In tlie 
lafte.p ca.'^e our attention is drawn to Iho quality heciinso it 
ist a, Common element in things wliicli a, re in other ivspecl.s 
very different: it “roils out” in tiie mind on account of 
it.s cent inued presentation a'mid. varwing concomitants, 

A large numl*er of onr higlier abstract ideas, l.c. those 
wliieh do not defiend on .some obvious quality wliich is 
likely to bo imdily noticed by the method of ilifforence, 
arc groidly helf«3d in their formation by the fact, that a 
giv!>u -word is used in each pai'ticuh.ir case, thus inviting 
tiur attention to the point or points of likeness. Thus, 
such ideas as tiiose of conraijc-, vnmlom, hmi'iet'ance, O'we 
much <'f their oxisteneo as definite ideas to the fact that 
the tif the same word in a iimnher of diffeoang cases 
disemurigles a common elemetjt. At the sajiie time, it 
ttihsp ydu'iitted that they also owe sqmetliiug to the 
marked differences noM betwt^ai the act.ionsjof men who 
are alike in many other reB]!|K;ts ; ladween, for instance, 
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the valiant man and the coward, the drunkard and the 
Kob(!r man. We see, then, that both methods Co-operate 
in the fonisation of our abstract ideas. 

^.rhe b^aebei', therefore, in striding to cause his pupils to 
acquire a given idea, must make use of both processes. 
Thus, in getting his bojs to form a clear notion of jwrom 
substanees, he might get them to compare sucli tliiug-s 
as clay and pumice-stone, or marble and sugar, vrith re.sp<Kd, 
to tlmr power of drawnng up water into themsfdves. 
(The esBeiitial nature of the diffeimce might bo made 
clear by taking a coloured Uquid and lowering into it 
twc* glass tulios, 011(3 of ordinary calilire, tlio oilier a 
capillary tube. In the latter ease the liquid will rise.) 
Wli(3n the buys have noted tluj dilTereuce in (juosficm, 
the teacher iiiighi. lead them to examine a number of 
oilier substances (blotting-paper, cane, lamp-wick, sponge, 
oi’diuaiy soil) which, though very different in many ways, 
all possess tiie quality of porosity. 

Most of the cases which we have examined up to fho 
pre.sent are in.stances of the formation of abstract ideas 
directly from the concrete of actual experience. And the 
maxim, Proceed from the concrete to the ahstraet, has been 
clearly exemplified. But there are abstractions on various 
levels. What is abstract when compared with the concrete 
on which it is based may be “ concrete ” when compared 
with a higher abstraction of which it forms one of the 
foundations. Thus, ■white, feZac/c, red, etc., are abstractions 
from the concrete of perception. But colour is a still 
higher abstraction, with respect to which white, bhch, and 
red are relatively “ concrete.” * And colour, when compared 
with other coordinate abstractions such as weiyJd, size, 
form,, etc,, can give rise to a yet higher abstraction — 
quaUtij. If. ljben, we are to move freely in the world of 
abstraiit thought, w© imist be able to leave, for a time, 
the concrete world of perception which is our necessary 
starting^ point. For if we always stick clo.se to that, we 

* !.t is iniptirlasjfc for the Btuflent to grasp thia wlfkr raeawng of 
!-.hp tfirni “ eojjcrete.“ Further roferenc8 to it will be made in the 
next chapter. 
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fiu<1 it (lifTici'.lt. to riso beyond abstnud ideas of! tlio 
find j,rnid(?. 

It. may I'o well fo turn o.-^ido hero fou’ a luoineut to 
fin.* oC tiiose ir.si romarts Joi’ tea.cli- 

iiiU. I '*-'{■ UH rtooi't. to t1:o .spiiero of iiunilier. Many 
foai’lirrr^ are ro iutteli iiiipri-'Krd witli Hie neoessity of 
i'outilin.t Conrroio f in tlw? early sdnyestliat they are 
influied lo t'n xlealsn'T Vilih aeitiaJ iliinr^’S Iodi;' aftc-r the 
time V, iicn ihochiM has a e]<‘:ir iiol ion of number iu f.he 
afwirad. .-.nly hiis.lurs progress. For flio concrdij 

j<re\t‘i,ts ila- ^Fiid frons jnakina: furfbor progn^s iu the 
ab.-fni.'f. rpbmv. 

Wilt 13, ji.r iii^iunre, the eljild liaa learned (by tbe 
tiofp of {he eonerffo) to do addition .sums, and lias 
learnt his multiplifaiis.'ii, table (also ]iy fhe help of the 
fimcreUi), he is abb 1 u , understsMai multiplication sums 
as <piiei{ ways of doing .addition without any further 
reference to the conere.te, If I bring him back to the 
couereks 1 shall only confuse him with the yariety and 
Coffijtlesiiy of thateouemte. He works a number of sums 
such as lit) d" -f* d" 36, 25 d“ 25 "b 25 d™ 25, 47 d* 47 
4* 47 Hh 47. Ho can do these without any reference to the 
concrete, and Ije will see that if he knows by liis table the 
sum of 6 d” 6 Hh 6 -f 6 (4 x 6 s= 24) and of 8 d- 3 + 8 -f 3 
(4 X 3 12) and of 5 d- 5 d- 5 -b 5 (4 x 5 = 20) there is 

nonml w work out the result each time. He can still 
put his suras donn iu four lines, though iie saves himself 
the trimble of adding each nmnber separately. 
will appreciuto tho “fag” of writing down the same 
number four times, and will be only too ready to accept 
tlse suggestion to put it down once with a 4 underneath 
to indicate that it is to l>e repeated four times. He has 
acquired ilie more ah.stract idea of multiplic.ation ; and he 
has done it on tho basis of the abstract ' knowledge of 
numlnir whjidj he already possesses. The “ concrete ” 
from uhich ho starts is the addil.ion sum with which he is 
nh'ftt.ly familiar,' A reference at this stage to tlutconci-ete 

^ fiio eUt intixins, ' Pnieoed from tho eoiiarete to tho ahstrixot,’ 
Mil f but th« t<5nn * ftonorete ^ haH assunia^I a new siffnifioattcc* ” 

- ikgbij, t^iuc^ionod VaitutSf p. 49. * - ■ 
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oti Ids ideas t>f inimber are Hased, and ■whieb has 
ij, possible for him to do ad(lition,»wouldbnIy con- 
fuse .matters,;' 

It must not he coiickitled that the whole business of the 
teaeher consists in getting the child away from the concrete 
in order tl'iat he may, roam for ever in the region, of the 
alssfcraet. The edueationa,! maxim. Proceed fi'om the 
eo’mreie to the ahsimeh hji-s .led to much confusion in 
the minds of teachers. . Some liaxe been so impressed: 
with tlie words, Froceed from the co??ercfc, tliat they liave 
lieen ocahent to re.mai,n in tlie concrete as long as possible 
— long after ascents to the higher regions of the abstract 
have iH'en 3-end ered possible. They have, in short, neglected 
the iiiiplkaition of the word Proceed. 

Others liavo gone to the opposite extrejue. Tiiey seem 
to have talcen the w'ord Proceed as meaning Oet completehj 
mcay from. And tlsey have taken the abstract as their 
final goal. But it is not so. The abstract, after all, is an 
artificial product. The world in which the child is to live 
and -work is a concrete one. We do not make abstractions 
■—unless -we are mem philosophei-s— except in order to 
deal more ejfectively with the corresponding concrete. 

So in arithmetic. The child will not gain great facility 
in calculation unless he can take his first, and rudimentary, 
abstract ideas as a “ concrete ” for still higher abstractions. 
But when he has these, he should apply them to new con- 
crete cases- An.^ they should he real concrete cases. Too 
many of our school sums are not real •, they deal with sup- 
posititious cases which are never likely to occur in actual 
life— least of all in tlie lives of the pupils. The teacher 
should be ever on the alert to ignore such sums, even 
though they occur in printed books. He should try to 
frame problems and exei-cises d<ialiug with the life which 
is known to the pupils and in which they may consequently 
bo ('ximtji ed to take some interest. 

Abs1i-;ict ideas of relations between things are usually 
more {ai'dy iti arising than abstract ideas of qufdities. 
Tlie cbiUl is, of course, aware of some of these rel%tiSns 
in eoim(>ci.io4^ witli his other ideas.* But it is diflicult for 
him to single them out for.., separate attention. Thus, the 
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t’luiil iit.'iv very dearly Ixstwoon two apples one 

■.«f vh'u'l! is bigger than tba other. Ke may ovi'ii cliooso 
.tiio )«'.*f|ti,ve of its size. But the abstract ideas ho forms 
arc r.ube.r that of hhjnosa a,s iitJarhing to the ono apple 
.tnd of hflimnss attaching to the other. Tt is cjuito true 
that f-ieso attributes are botli only aspects of the relation 
(‘.\istiToy hf-iwuen the two apples, (The sinalior might be 
I'uOMdorj'd hig if it were placed with a tiny apple, while 
< hr- lasgor would be called liitle if placed beside a gigantic 
oiif).., }■.■■■ 

l?s Iho ease of the qualities of objects, there is usually 
ivonrthiiig quite definite in the percept or image on ■which 
vvr ran tix our attention. Thtis the whiteness of an olqecfc 
ji! s--tiiii<-}hi!}g %'ery dear to me wIk'u iny atteni.ion has once 
biH'U caUrvl it. But relations are more subtle. They 
arc only mfeperienced pereeptuaJly in jsassing from one 
thing to atmiher. Jind the passage must be rapid; other- 
wise the peciiliar feeling attaching to it is not fdt. 

Ih-lations are not therefore paa'ts of our perceptts on 
which we- cun dwell. They arc transitive states. “N'ow 
it- is very diflicult, introspectively, to see the transitive 
parts for itha-t they really are. If they are but flights 
te a fiUiduHion, stopping them to look at them before the 
wwu'lijshni is reached is really annihilating them. Whilst 
if we wait till the conclusion be reached, it so exceeds them 
in viguiir and stability that it rpiife eclipses and swallows 
tljem np ill it,s glare. , . . The attemp)t‘‘afc introspective 
analysis in these cases' is in fact like seizing a spinning 
tojj to catch it. 8 motion, or trying to turn up the gas 
quitddy ennugls to see how the darkness looks.” ^ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that some of us do not 
terra ch^ar and distinct ideas of many of these relations 
I be fact that, in a large number of cases it i^ hard to ■find 
srp..!?v?te words _for these relations indicates both that 
fbo hmnan race in general has not formed very clear ideas 
of th<*ns, and also that it will be hard for any cliiid to do 
so (aim-e a d(*fin}te word is a great help in, fixing attention 
m ^ given diitiction). The child learns to say “ This aijple 

‘.ffttnw, PrineijMiif Psychology, Vul. I„ pp, M‘Ji, 244 
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?.« than tli.'it “My fiither is hig<jer than my 

jiH'iht.'r,” “’rits* ■ioi,'- is Jiigijer than the eat, ’\aii4 t lio meaning' 
■ )f i'n>) \vt.>r(l Iicc'.uiues gradually clearer. But it. is 

j.i’.d.iih'jy i!('V('r -A-.t (.'le;i.rly separated in tliougot from the 
.M.niext in wliich it occurs as ti-kite or hlark or any otiror 
,''i!i.s!l;ir rfl.isii’act i<lc >. Ije. Tho very form hitjgru' donsauds 
f-nUH* ’.roiu’.s id e.n’li ond before one tbinks of is. deiiuite 
iiU'injixiu' ; vdule ssich a- ivord as white or hJaak, ibongh 
.if .■-.’iU'. *' t'ijUiiiiy artiilcial in reality when us(hI alone, calls 
Uj.. ili-iniile ;ne..;ning (U-eu without a context, 'i’lils dilli- 
oihy iii live vvoy of t*!!’n.j)U‘le abstraction is not surprising 
vdiou it. i:'. r'.'ho.-uiliei’o.i that a relation only holds bet ween 
ivV'i or te.ore tr-nu:'. trud {hat it cea.Kes to exist if the terms 


u.is<.ii|>|xesi.r. 

It, slionhi be Iff'rne in mind that ab.str.-se.t ideas of 
rciaiioiiH iii.od not, iio any more delinife tium is sufllcumt 
* for tiis b, use tliem. proj.iin'iy. And furthe)', that they often 
require a good deiii of experience in t.he concrete before 
they can }>o siitgied out in thought. Ti'acher.s are liable 
to forp^et this in their anxiety to push on with their 
instruction. Tims most teacliers, and most books on 
aritlnuetic, begin to deal with ratio and p-oiiortion by 
a formal lesson in which the attempt is made to gtd, 
{,Iie pupils to frame clear abstract ideas corresponding to 
those terms. 



A few examjrlcs arc given, such as 1 . 3 5 : 15, 

7 : 12 ; : 21 : 36* and the scholars are pressed, after a brief 
examination of the relations involved, to fonu clear notions 
of ratio and Would it not be better to lead 

the children to feel the relations in working a large mnnher 
of ermn-ijlcst and reserve the names until the learnens are 
tolerably familiar with the relations? Thus, suppo.se such 
.suuis ai-e giwju as tii<j following: If 7 carpenters work 
for a week and are |.>aid «£i2, how inuc.Ii ought 21 
carpenters to ixuttnve for working the same time ? Shiirp 
pupiks will ibid the answer for themselves, and will be able 
to tell the method they followed. They divided 21 by 
7, a.nd tlien multiplied iil2 by their quotient. ■ # 

Skilful quosfioning will lead thorn to see wdiy th^- did 
this. They realised that there were more men (21) on the 


f 
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fuu! ilial. fiiej slioiild be paid more. 
Ib.w many tiniHH Just as maDj times more as 

tijiH'S the Tiuniber of mm were more. How can tbis 
ff'undr By '.iividing the second numbex* of men by 
Isr.^t. miuiiier And why do we multiply the 

XVd by tlif result of' this (3)? Because we know that 
the amount to bo paid lunsfe also be 8 times the first 
moum,, K'sjowiisLr now our ainswr, we see that 
Ihit at llio ii<?gimii]ie of the sum we did not know bib 
{h'prt''f*ht it by x. ’rhen — 

21 . iB 

y 


12 ", 

This nmaiis liiai x is a.s many times 12 as 2l is times 7. 

flividia*' wo found that 21 was 3 times 7 . Hence 
£ ih ;> 1 ii^i•^s 12 . DoiUf^ botli operation. s together, we have 


-a/- X 12, or 


w</rking sevenil sums in this way and after becom- 
atitiiiar w'ith tlm op< 2 rations, scholars can be given 
word rutw. In fact the term can be used to simplify 
the wording. Thus instead of saying, 21 is as many time's 
times 12, I may say: The ratio of 21° to 7 
of 36 to 12. 

VVe See, then, that the child not only goes on acquiring 
more and more particular ideas, but tlat his fm-ther 
perceptual ex|)erienees lead to the formation of a large 
mxmlier of abstract ideas, both of qualities and of relations, 
also of a number of generic ideas of classes of objects 
cah. doge, horses). These various processes of ideation 
go on in iiitimate connection. The abstract ideas, for 
instance, arc used in analysis of the obj'ecit'S referred to 
by_ the particular and generic ideas. Thus the child is 
e to say, My cat is black, My cat has four legs, My 
has tm eyes, My cat is bigger than the white , cat next 

Ui>OT, 

^ fn^the same way the objects referred to by his generic 
ideas can lie analysed' by the use of hkyWact ideas. 

;it, ■, Mil cats '■■'hav& four. ' 
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AU lisuu- tv'ft eyf'.if, All cats arfi higher f/ani mice, 
hi.'i f-iiu(lh‘r tli'fii honcf!, . 

Hucii f-InlciiKMil,-, referring io iiifUvjfhial 

or u> f‘!;!h>!‘s of thiugSj are called 3t is evidcmt 
tiui.f the fliili] is ■ui:tlJr 4 f them from t!io time that he 
h-Hiins io fraiise ]jis Jirst aJ’^slract ideas. Indeed, coiiaopts 
aij.l jn'<‘ only different aspects of tlie sanno 

pr-’.-oss. io! liiir.i: r.t' jiconcept it.solf iuvolvos judj^njcul , 
v.’Eii'il-er tnj';’os,‘-'i‘d or njiderstood ; and, o.oiivei>:t'iy, jud;^- 
hi< !il a'oays irsVislvcs ijje iij.se of sonio previouslv fonoetl 
hit as, 'I bus if a child oh1.aiiied his ah.siract ideas of hh*rk 
.i’ld iho vcri 3 'T,r i save described (seep, lid), he 'would 

ht* jiiaKiiij?, Tijofiid* v.appiely, such Judi^moiits a,s That io 
a cat,, My cut io blacJc, Thai cat is white, 'J’iuisi,* jjidj.piumts 
ijii.i'iil I'i'-d of cs.iirscjic, uttered, Imt the)' would lx- more, or 
clearly undersfauid. 

JNt't oiiiy i.s tht; process of couceptiou. itbielf a judg- 
ment, but it renders firrllior judgments po.sHihde, and in 
these judgments the concepts are being made richer and 
more definite. By means o'f these furtlier judgments the 
child can analyse in thouglit both part.ieula,r olpjeets ami 
the objects itvlrich are ttionght of in Iris generic ideas. 
Tims, supposing he has a sufficient number of abstract 
ideas,* he is able to enumerate all the cjualities of any 
individual thing with which he is acquainted. He sejta'- 
rates out all those qualities which, though not discriminated 
in I'lis original f)ai'ticular idea, went to form tliat vague 
whole idea. This series of judgments -would be called a 
description of the object. 

Children are continually being asked to do this in the 
early .stages of their education, not merely beeaxise it fixes in 
their minds a certain amount of information, but because 
the process gf doing such things renders their ideas 
richer and more definite, fosters the habit of observing 
carefully, and thu.s leads them to enrich their stock of 
ideas. The lessons in which this kind of thing is done 
are usually called ohservaiion, object, or naiure-sUidy 
lessons. And in view of what has been said, is 
obvious that there is little profit *to he obtained llV the 
teacher’s doing the talking, except where a few words are 
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(ihariKitcvistic in tlie percept of a Ivew case is in oppositi on to 
thu iHoa, there is no reason why the estpinlea particular 
iilea should l)e modified. Gradually, lanvever, nXler 
repeated hitches, one becomes xvary, I’ho scientist, after 
long experience, refuses to generalise unless he has sufficient 
grounds for doing so. 

As the child's store of abstract ideas becomes riclujr, 
and as his attention becomes move and more occupied 
with classes of things, he is able in some cases to 
concert his vague generic ideas of classes into truly 
ahsimct and general ideas. By a series of judgments 
he separates out ft’om the A'ague complex of qualities by 
which he has learned to recognise a member of the class 
those properties of wltich he already has abstract ideas. 
In this way he forms ;i com})ouiuled ahstimd idea or 
concept^ of the class, i,e. a deliiiito notion of all tlio 
qualities which are essential to constitute membership of 
that class. 

He does this, however, only in cases where tlnu’e is need. 
Thu.s, when he comes to study geometry, his generic idea 
of a square must be refined and corrected ; he must have 
definite knowledge of essential qualities — four equal sides, 
and corners right angles. When he states this knowledge, 
he is* said to give a Jefimtion. But in the ca.sG of many 
classes of things wdth wliich he has to deal in practical life, 
this careful enumeration of several qualities is not necessary. 
lli.s ideas of such classes may remain entirely generic, or 
they may be partially refined on account of the abstraction 
of certain striking atftibutes. There are, indeed, many 
gradations between the two extx-omes, i.e. betAveen the 
vsigue, uuanalysed generic idea on the one hand, and the 
clcar-cut general or dbsiraci idea of a class on the otlier. 

Things of^a class have usually certain outstanding 
(|ualities which distinguish the class from other things. 
And since the child, like the man, has a practical interest 

> LIoy<t Morgiiu usus tho word concej)t only for ouch Ciompunnded 
ahatmot idtiiia. A “ coiicfipt,’* then, for hiin ia a “recombination 
thrmijjh eonHtrufttive synthe,aia” of aeveral abstracted ifipas of 
qaaiilira and j-elations to form the totai»'idea of a class. (Hee his 
rnychology for 2'eacktrs, p. 123.) 


I 
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Hi sSiico tJjo f.hmg8 are Iiauilled with some purpose 

Hi %i.-\s quii.]ii-ies, aiul tlu'se :i] one, become of great 
If tlimv have not alreadj acquired corre* 
abstract ideas in tbe cluld’s mind, they will do se 
in ii)t‘ pnjt’oss of Cituapariitg other tilings wliicli do not 
fhein. and which are coubcquontly of no use for tlie 
in hand, with the class of things in question, 
dnd judqnjents will bo framed by the child in whirdi these 
insjMii.iut ifualinc.s arc- jiredicated of the class, 

'i'i.e ipiality hi-ka:ted for special nlteutiou will not ahvays 
i^> the sasiic. 'thus, wh(‘u a (diilcl likes to stroke the cat’s 
tiu". tlto quality of being smooth to the touch will be an 
iiitpndant char.ieferi.'dic. When he is interested in the 
caloJiing of miet*, the cat’s usefulness in the house will 
form the |iredit*ate of his judgm(*nt about eats. When he 
uois sf'rab'hed liy a cat witlt whom lie has been rough, 
tlie ability of tlie cat to defend itself will bo the most 
|tromiuent clianuderistic. When he sees pictures of a cat, 
or when he is engaged in drawing a sketch of one, the 
cat’s general form will strike him most. Now in malring 
such judgments he does not separate his original generic 
idea of cats (as a number of creatures like his own cat) 
from the abstract ideas of the particular properties w'^hich 
arise prominently in his mind under certain conditions. 
Each judgment is condensed, as it were, into a general 
idea of a class of creatures possessing a certain property. 
In other words, as we have already intimaled, the eiSfect of 
each judgnieut is to enrich and render more definite the 
original generic idea, thus making it more abstract, and 
consequently more definite in character. 

The child has, then, a sort of coiujilex idea consisting of 
the generic idea (as we have described it) + a definite 
ab.'^traet idea of one or more qualities which ^,re uppermost 
in his mind. .4nd this double idea is an enriched concept 
of tlie cut. It consists of two parts—(l) a reference to ail 
tbe things denoted by the name, and (2) anab-stract idea of 
one or more prominent, qualities posse.ssod by the members 
of *tho class, Ihe first part of the meaning is usually 
cal leu the denoiation, ike second the comofatvpi. 

It should he borne in mind that even the original generic 


HI 

iticii is of a class of objects of a certain kind, though tlie 
kiud is not clearly specified. /Q-radually, howerer, it be- 
comes clearer, .since definite judgments are* made about tlie 
class of things in question. Every general term or class- 
lunne lias therefore a double meaning. It refers to certain 
things as wholes, and it also refers to the qualities whi(,‘h 
dist.iuguish them from other things. Whenever we us<i 
the term, however, one or other of these nieaiiiugs is 
usually uppennost. We think chiefly either of the de- 
notation or of the comiotatim, though the two are bo 
closely connected that one meaning is ever on the point of 
calling up the other. In general the denotation is the 
more explicit when we are in the realm of particular ideas, 
and dealing principally with percepts or images, Thu-s, 
when I say “All the soldiers were posted along the 
streets,” the word soldiers is understood principally in 
denotation. But when we are in the realm of general 
ideas, and not thinking chiefly of a particular occurrence, 
the connotation is in the ascendant. Thus, when I say 
“ Soldiers are necessary for the well-being of a nation,” I 
am thinking chiefly of certain properties which soldiers 
possess, i.e. of the connotation of the word. 

When I am dmmtmy wvhat I have seen or imagining 
wdiat.I should like to see, many of my words are under- 
stood chiefly in I am in the world of 

descrijdion or imagination. When I am concerned chiefly 
with the cojmotcdion of my terms, and with the relations 
which exist between them, I am in the world ; ot ihought 
proper. I am not concerned for the moment with any 
parHciilar case, but with qualities and relations wHeli are 
to be found in every case. I am concerned with miiversal 
truth, not with the truth of any particular moment. It is 
obvious that the former is more important than the latter. 
All science isl'he effort to extort general truths from the 
particular occurrences which, tve observe around us. The 
generic idea as we described it Jit the beginning is, thetr, 
only a strtof partic.ular id(^a, though it refers to a group 
instead of to. ono thing. It is not until wo come to turn 
our attention to qualities and relictions, till our orfginal 
generic idoa*is also an abstract idea, till we read our terms 
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m \v<» (‘an said tu fkinh'iitj iu Ihe 

truf' ¥.tni‘M> iff tl)(3 

'I'iit' an we latvij alr>-ad}' indicated, Jnay vary iu 

>'’;rjid'cu(iiai. 'i'jifi.i. wliich we have called the (jeneric 
r.f .V ef ol.-jf.'i.s, witlionfc a.nj definite rei'erenco 

t'illa-'ir snaalilies, leiuaius fairly BtaWe; but the particular 
prMni-riy whicis is in the mind varies from time 

o* siiue. [n (ifli-r svi-rd:-!, the deuolaliuu remauis more 
stoiidy than the comioliitioii. If the child were asked, to 
‘-late li;-'. 4ie:i{u?iim =ti' a t a pai'liciilar monieiit, and if 
h- his emauiinr htifh.fniiy, if, mi:j;’hf, bo any 

vuv i'f the ai'cro-diTi;.: iu circn?ust:inces; — 

( I j ;S!i!i)uii.s iJiaf, s^'.mtch ; 

{:,!/ anincils ihrfi c.ii!<'h urire ; 

rb anii/iai.s that p/iny wifh hrni ; 

( I 'i .-ann.iUrf tiM.!’ can he $troh‘tl ; 

(e) jinitiials ihat m^w, 

Kvta aduHs have varvinij ideas of the same kind of 
f hiuit at difn-rmst times. Tims, ihe quality uppermost, in 
toy ininil viem ! tliink of pjprr will va,ry aGcordi,u^ t,o the 
]eH].,:se I li.ne in view. When I wiud. — 

f 'i) to a fire, it i.s sotnething wMcJi hums 

■ ■ ■easihj }• • ■ ■ ■ 

(2) f<‘ write a letter, it is souiQthing on which 
hl-i(:k rn<!rk« can he -made ; 

to) to make a parcel, it is soinetliing which can be 

wrapped round fhinf/n; 

[~i\ to cut a pattern, it i.s .something -which can he 
cut fardh^ ink* rarious shapes;, 

(5) to puck some (diiiiu, it is somefeiixg which is 
.'■■of/ and yichlhui. 

of nur ideas of things, considered on tJnfir 
r<aini’ia!irc side ii.e. with res]ti.r.t,' to the qu.a.lities wliifdx 
thov jH.s^ess), arc, a.s wo Ijavn already noted, called 
(icjirfUions. A d>dmiiwh therefore, is a statement of the 
connotation of a term, If. is tlie unfolding of the term’s 
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nspanin'T in ai.istraH iiknis. When no sucli definite menu- 
iii'i exitite iu the mind, there may still be the othm’ 
niettniug— the danatatum; in other words, one may have 
a generic Idea of a class, the. essential qualities of rvhich 
hare neror been sinprled out, whether wholly or in part, 
lit this c.'iso, ilie only way to show one’s meaiiing w'ouiflbe 
fp point in, or fo indicate it) some similar fashion, one or 
m-iri! of the ubjects n-fen’od <o. Teachers would do well, 
tis ]iav<5 ;jireafly sui^j.n's'ted, to remeniher this alternativ© 
tev deiisiition, e:-.pee.ial!y wlant dealing with yotmg children. 
\\ h»ire dfilnition rA impossible or out of place, this method 
of imlii-ajing our jnetining may frequently be adopted. 

Now many people will be inclined to ridicule some of 
the “ definit/ions ” of cats and paj>er adiieh liave just been 
considered. Teachers ai’e only too prone to make fun of 
,svu;l:t statements. Yet, the x'' may be correct; statements of 
the ideas in a person’s mind at different thue.s. And there 
is no doubt that, the things are thus conceived in the most 
satisfactory way for the purpose in hand. As we have 
already noted, the only use of thought is to help us to pro- 
ceed with the business we have in hand. Professor James 
lias Ijrought this out very cleaidy in the fclloiving extract. 

“ What is a conception ? It is a teleological instrument. 
It is a partial aspect of a thing which for our purpose W'o 
regard as its essential aspect, as tlie representative of the 
eutii-e thing. In comparison with this aspect, whatever 
other properties* and. qualities the thing may liave are 
unimportant accidents wliich we may witliout hlame ignore. 
Put the essence, the ground of conception, varies with the 
end xve have in vieiv. A sulistance lilre oil ha.s as many dif- 
ferent essences a,3 it has uses to different individuals. One 
man conceives it as comlmstible, another as a lubricator, 
another as a j^od ; tlie chemist thinks of it as a hydro- 
carbon ; the furnilure-mak'er Jis a darkener of xvood. ; the 
sp-eculator as a commodity whose mark'ct-prico to-day is 
thi.s and^to-morrow that. The soap-boiler, the pliysicist, 
the cloihes-scourer severally a, scribe to it otlier essences in 

ndation to their ucccIh,”’ • 

... . , ■" 

^“'J,’he Hciiiinitmi of Kationality,” mind, Voi. 17. {quoted in 
Prhmpha of PHychoJogy, Tol, 11. , p, 335). 
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'I'bo flit ion aft er wliich we as teacliors aiwajs tend 
k> hanker, the 2<i;^ic,d dt'fuiitieii, wbicli is supposed to be 
the true Biatinnent of Iho concept, expresses a thought 
whi^'h is siddoui in anybody’s mind except tliat of the 
loci' din or thi.^ scion! ist.. It is the idea in tlie mind of a 
man w)e'->:e imrposfl ia to indicate the qualities which 
distinguish. tlni class of things in question from ail othoi- 
it is wdi, however, to note how it is framed. 
Hr , 0 Isold a givat many ideas in the mind at one 

ssmuiout. 'V<‘t t he had timt we have had a hu’ge number 
in conneoiiou wit h a given olijeot leads us, when the name 
nf iisai isbjt'C* is nioutii.med, to feel that we could start 
m;skhsc many judgminfs, easdi one jn’edic.nting some 
sjuiuity vtf the of things, InKtead, ho\vever, of doing 
we saat vp. It siiould bo noticed that wo can 
arrange flit; ela.HSi'M of thiiJg.-s which we como to know in 
h'lBic <)rder nr hierarchy. Thus we can arrange iniAtorial 
things as tolh.ms: — 

Mfiterial things. 


Animate things. 


Inanimate things. 


Animals. 


Mm, Monkeys. Dogs. Elephants, , , . *eto. . . . 

The ciassiheation is only carried a little way — far enough 
to illustrate the matter in hand. It will be found that 
each ela.ss contains all the properties of the classes directly 
above it, together with some special properties which 
distinguish its members from tlioso of the cla.ss or classes 
on the same levtd. Thus both animals and ^plants possess 
ail the proporitos eswntial to animate things, and these 
pns.^rss liiu propeiiies essential to material things. 
Now if 3 wish to dtsfuie Hie term man, it is snincient to 
citjl him an animal (by which I connote all the propertie.s 
posHTBsed by animals^, and then to assign some quality 
which distiiiguishes him from the other animals. Thus I 
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may srlncfc roaiion nr rriiionality, which is not cansidored 
an uttrihuto of any “ lower ” unimai. I Xlujn dehue luaii 
uH a ra.tiouai aanmal, Tlds kind of doiiuition is said to bo 
prr tpMiiis et di^Teix-nliam. Tho (jenni^ is the class next above 
(((ninud in tliiti eri.se) the essoutial properties of which 
are u}l. poss’c.ssftd by tliis srnailer class (which is <.*al!ed a 
syeeft’s of the w-ititf.) ; au'l tiie diTcrcii/Ax* is Kouje ipadity 
wiiielt is I'nsEesKed iiv all uiembers of tlm class lam de- 
iiiiiiu.*:, but by iinjse t.i' t.lse ijliicr cn-ordiiiate ela.Hses. 

It e.ho'oM be. tlr.it -aH Siieh t.-ia.ssiiicaikois involve 

tlH’ Itierareliy <af tdiid vjfC’.iO'ss h./ which rofe.i'cnce wa.s made 
earlier i.n thi;-. ehniiter (p, idl ). h'lins, for iusta.iiec, tho idea 
of mnmati'' ihiaiis is a iu-..r<) al.»sf ract. one than that of 
aitlinalii. hho hd.tor ma y iJjiis iic; cousidericti as “eonereb^” 
with r(>sp<'!>t. to tin* hia:h<‘r class; best vvith ri‘K]->cet, to tlio 
iowc;]' cJas.ses subrumuid ntjiier it {iuc,% 'fnonhxijs, 
ihpliirniHf ole.) it uiijst be coiisidered rxs abidratd. As a 
rule a. chiid. ged.s fairly clea.r ideas (geaen'e ones) of me//, 
mt/nkeys, dogt/, dep/iatih, etc., iK-sfoi’e he }ia.s a. d(!fjintonotioii 
of tlxe greni c.hi,ss, cabrt.afe, which iucindes all these. And, 
as a rule, he gets toierabiy clea,r notion. s of animals and 
plants before he comes to thiuk deliuitely of the greater 
class, animate things, which. iuchxdestiieKe two. 

When, liowevei’, he has reached the level of tliought 
which, enalxlen him, to grasp the whole of such a classilica- 
tion, the Ixigher or mor<3 al.>stva.ct classes no longer present 
any dilficnlty. 'They are, indeed, more simple than the 
lower ones. For we must rememlxer that he is now work- 
ing with general or abstract ideas. And when he. possesses 
all the abstract ideas neeesstxry to define all tlie chisses, he 
finds that he i^equires less of them to define the higher 
classes tluin tho low'er ones. 

From the :point of view of abstract thought, tliorefore, 
the lower we descend, in the “concrete,*’ the more com- 
plicated things become, and the higher we rise in the 
al)stra,(‘t^ the more simple a-re our ideas, Tho real con- 
crete at the bottom of such olassifictations constitutes a 


* Tin's !K Nominative Case of Sifereniiain (wiiioh ia the 
AcouRativel. 
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jiias-s nf niiil<’ria] wliidi tmrnb.^f.racf.ioDS oan uevfir o-xliaiist. 
fiat iJ'-: H'ti pruciHid upwards, wo find classes wbicli a, re more 
ci^i'lusivelr lonned on the basis of pure a])stractions. In 
111 is jv'iorji, therefore, and fnmitlie pouit of view of abstract 
ihowilii, we are more at 'home. Cousequoniij wliGn -wo 
Jiuu! to define a class of thmg.s, i.e. to state its essential 
pr< .[lOrries, e seize upon the class ne xt above (i.c. the (jenus) 
nhicli n-preseiils the results of our abstractions in tliis 
field. Afi that then remains tu b (5 done is to add to the 
'(y'iii/.'f the (tifert'-'/iCC between the species we are eon.sidering 
;u!>l all titheV spw'ic.s of the same genus. We noiv have a 
dt-linhe abstract idea of the species in (inestiou. And we 
fli.ul be able to use or assutue lliLs abstract result as it 
sSistids \slu.'n wo wish to deiiiie a still lower class to which 
1 h(‘ one just dealt with will stand as the ijcmis. 

Tim Isn't that wo use a given penns in a definition Ibere- 
bnn iudicsik‘.s, or slumhl indicate, that we have sslready 
performed tlie work of abstraction lU^ce.ssEuy for'nuirking 
off ib(> fpisiliiies of that genus. Otherwise we should be 
using ;i word which we do not tmdenstand. The only 
remstining work, then, in defining our species is thetindiug 
of the dif ct’citae Ijetween thstt species and the other co- 
ordinate sjiecies of tho same genus. To do this we must 
come down to the "concrete” level of tliese species: 
we must compare examples of the species in que.stion 
with examples of the other species belonging to the same 
genus. 

When wa s^iy that the higher and more abstract classes 
arc simpler and that the lower and more " concrete ” ones 
are of grc.:iter complexity, it must be remembered that 
this h only true from tho jwint of view of the person who is 
employiv-g alsiract idem, i.e. who is looking at things from 
tho abstrimi Bbindpoint. ^But for the young child, who 
deals largely with generic ideas, the concrete’is the simpler. 
For he takes it as a whole ; he is not bothered about its 
complex ily from the abstract standpoint. Now there is 
an edocational maxim which run.s: Ih-oceed from the sm.pl e 
to ^he^canipler. What meaning are we to give to smple 
here T .Sljall we taka it to mean that xvliiefi is simple from 
the abstract standpoint ? “ Thus interpreted? this maxim 
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IS in to tlie correlative one wl}i(*b tells us to 

boiriu with the coiioret?; and go oli to the i 3 ,bst.raftt.” ^ 

'.Die whole dilheuhy vanishes if we say: Fracoed from 
v'hd h slvijilr, io {he. individual yon are ieuching. For 
the vrnjug eliilii witli his geaerie ideas, the simple is 
iJisi concrd’U and tijo maxim m fiuestion will mean: 
rrocfclfi-.-oH ihe coiu'i'dr io iko abdracL .But when weave 
dealing vvitl; an oha-r person who almwiy jX'.ssesses all 
the ahsiraet ideas iiet‘.e«.si,s,ry to define a given thing, we 
may fg-ard Ih.'be wparah; abstrud. ide.as as heiiig siinplo 
tV'i' Idiii : and Isi Ids ease we mar proceo'd from ihr ohdraot 
io {he roiiorrF, we lead him to understand fully a 
given eejiereie ease hy puttirig together a immher of the 
siuijdi^ al'.'-ir.id ideas which he possesses. The cune.rde 
with wiiieli ji<i ends, however, is wot tho mere concrdt*, 
talceu as n whede, with wjneh the child liegins : it is raflier 
au uiidtr.-lvhdithj of th.e concrete. In other words, he 
underfthinds the concrete in terms of abstract ideas. 

These two views of the concrete — (1) as a niero whole, 
and (d) as a wdiole winch is seen to consist of many parts 
or aspftds — are continually claiming attention. From tho 
lirst point of view a thing appears very siuiple ; from 
ilie second it is sc?on to be very complex. '\Vli<v has not 
licgmi the study of a subject thinking it w-as very simple and 
eiisy, only to find that tlie further he proceeded the moi'e 
complex and diOicuit it appeared to gixnv ? Perhaps no 
suVtject illustrates this cliauge in point of view' better than 
psychology. To the beginner sensations, j)ercepts, im- 
ages, ideas, feeling, volition, seem veiy simple things. 
He takes them as idholes. But when he comes to probe 
deeper into the subject, he iinds that each of these wholes 
is a, most complc.x pmeess which seems to defy tire utmost 
efforts of his^inalytica,] powers. 

Examples can ho fouiul, also, in connection with other 
sciences. A 3 'oung cltild iiuiy regard a frog as a very 
simple thing. But lat;cr in lifo, when he becomes a, student 
of biologw, he tinds it more and more complex. Tie has 
acquired a Ijirgc numl)fr of abstract ideas wdneh liave* to 

• ^ • * 

'Wtiltun, The Lnyiral Banes of Education, p. 203. 
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bo ill very complex systems in order to allow liim 

iimhr&Uiiul siimetbing of tlie mysteries of i iiat “ simple ” 
cniiorete frog. "Very much the same explanation underlies 
tise statement that the greatest scholars realise most fully 
the narrow limits of their knowledge. Socrates of old 
realised this. We are told by Aristotle that he was the 
first to niiilcc use of deliuitions. He went about probing 
flu? <'tKdc-Kure persons who only possessed ffenerio ideas of 
ihiims, or at any rate very incomplete altstract ideas of 
tliofu, trying to get them to see the imperfection of their 
nmlorstanding and the need of a deeper analysis. And 
luj made many enemies in the coinso of Lis endeavours. 

It is now tsbvious that a definition is of no value unless 
tlm person making it, or to whom it is given, has had full 
experience of all the things in question, so that he has 
imide all the necessary abstractions, and now recognises 
iho til ness of the definition. Children, therefore, should 
not be fed on definitions. They should only hear them 
when they have had a wide experience of the classes of 
things referred to, and of their qualities. We can be most 
certain of this wlien the children make their definitions for 
themselves. These definitions can, of course, be polished 
up by the teacher, when the language is clumsy. When 
children have thus worked out definitions for themselves, we 
can l>e quite sure that they have performed all the necessary 
abstractions, and consequently understand the definitions. 

A definition, therefore, should not come kt the beginning 
of a lesson. The children should he presented with many 
examples of the class of things to be dealt -with, and 
should be led by careful observation of these things to 
single^ out the important and distinguishing qualities. 
This is the method usually described in the hooks on 
'reaching as the Inductive Method, or the method in which 
we i>Tocmd from the canerde to the abstract. 

A teacher who is alwut to give a lesson involviiig a new 
c(vnce-pt or series of concepts would do well to begin his 
pr(*j-ia ration by framing the definitions corrcsj)ondiag t(.> 
lhe«e concepts. Not because he intends to begin with 
thetxj, but because ho fshould see clearly thi'ougliout his 
prepmatiott the goal towards which he is wording. Thus, 
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s\ipposo liis irfison is on ndverhial phrast^n and chiut'es. 
lie write Jinvu such defiuilions as jbe following; — 

(1) An >ulv,n-hutl expression in a nnnihor of words 
<loing tbo work f'»f uu adverb. 

(H) An iuivcrhial clause is an adverbial expression 
roiifaining a «nl>;ier‘i, and predicate. 

{’,■;) An ndircrlnal phrase is an adverbial expression 
35oi e.ojjjaiiiing a subject and predicate. 

Of (‘ourse lie wouM not give sunb a lesson nnfil tbe 
pupil;- b;i‘l alnv'nly acquired some know’k*.<1ge of granvtnar, 
■f.r. until thej bad ah'oady formed some siihstract ideas in 
this Kubjeet, .His duly now is to toke ntoelr of these 
idoa,-. T!ii‘ boys uiusf., for instance, alremly hiunv what 
an aJcci'h is inie, what is meant by the subject and 
cafe of a cruft nc/i. 'J’ite introduction of the lesson will 
cousisi in a fow (juestions on these idea.s, both to assure 
the teache.r tha.t his boys know these preliniiaaries and to 
arouse liiom clearly in the lM>ys’ minds. Tlie latter result 
is often roi'en’od to as the preparation of the bivys’ minds. 
By draw'irig ttttontifui to tliat wliich is relatively known, 
it, pr>;})avc;s the way for a passage to winit is i*«latively 
unknown. 

If the teacher is proceeding on tlie inductive phiii, he 
will not at first introduce his definitions, but will present 
examples of seivtences containing the forms he is treating. 
Ifo will construct these Ijimself beforehand. And their 
aiTtangenieiit wdll require considerable skill. He will nolo 
the several abstract ide-as involved in the definitions. 
And be will remember that abstraction can only take 
pilaco after comparison of two things or tw’O cla.sses of 
(hiims wdiich are alike in most respects but xvhicli differ 
in tliat one {Possesses, Imt the other does not possess, the 
<jiiuHly to be abstra,ctod. He tnay, for instance, have 
framed Ru<!h sentences as the following 

Tlie boy ran up the MU. 

, The boy ran where the 

The buy i’ai> anw/. ii 

^ man could noT fol- 

low him. 
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'Thftso M-'nk>ii,«es cuifeiin oxaiiiples of au advc’i'b and of 
udvf)rhi;il oxpivsHioji^ of plnrc. oxanipios cotdd bo 

tivunod Hi wjiioti {me and mitnn.er aro iudioatod. In any 
oao'. ad.ljfioiia] and varvitijr oxiiinplos ruust bo presented 
bor oj lerwi.so Ibo l»oys wonld bo liablo to iimorporate in 
tbo/r ideas oi adrorbial expressions peouliariiios of xyord- 
uii' or eowKlruotion Avliicli do not inatter. Ibif, x^itb a 
Jioj/ilrtir of examples tlie essimtiai differenoe betaveon an 
a !oTi. and an lylyorbiul expression xvill “roll ont” dearly 
ni flio nnnds of the liojs, freed from the peeuliarities of an'y 
0.0 .example. ^ [„ use tito lerms we liave already employed 
tie. m^‘1hud oj rnrement supplements the method of differ 
T'' qnestioms file boys could be leif to 

dihoover iliaf, tiie expressions up the hill and where the old 
nmn could mdjollnw him do tlie work of an adverb By 
fnrfl.ei- qnesf lons they can lie led to compare these “com 
pound adverbs wilh the “simple” adverb with wliiidi 
flHT are famj] ar. They will tlins notice tlm diffS 
«juaiit} (sexoral words instead of one). They wdl] do f-bS 

W.l.h furtto exampl™. The teael« will ,Tve till 

re»«?t odwl''*' law framed as a 

HOW trnf ^wnp-'inson {adverhial expression). He will 

f they have already noted as 

■he^ distinguishing feature. He may have to 

5s:x"ittt;i533 

:s5i£?S7“IS*ff-'== 

i he boys find a subieei ) i f ^ above). 
nM follow him) in one 'case (conld 

Rulijeet or pix'dicate in tl'iA cannot find either 

ftAher oxlpCara '“«)■ 

coraparisonfi the boys an nblj/f r f- 

hetwaH-n the various ^dvorhial ovi clearly 

introiftieestho new Ln« X t 

should now Iks able to tell him^wha/p^*T^^' 

"at eacli meins. Their 
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orii.le .iHiinitions will puliahod up, if neceHsarj, and they 
inay bo aJ lowed fi) rojHMt << 1 * write the iiiiK^uded stateiiieiita. 

Lastly, pu]»ils wil] bo required t:o pick out adnerbs, 
luhrrhinl dan.-t'M a.nd i^hniRps from a passa-po specially 
selected by the teac.lier on aeemmt of the many examploa 
wliich it j)o;'f'’esses. A iurther exorcise wonhl be to make 
boys themselves iramo senienees containinp;' tlie vai-ions 
lorms, ^ At first, tiui i'-achim miqlit tpvo theiu a senteTiee 
funtainim^ an adverb, a.ml require them to substitute a 
i*!anse <ir a. ])hr;i.se. Later they eoulii be required to fra, mo 
evampdes of i-xieh eni.iri'Iy by theim-elvos. tSucb, a]>pli(*a- 
tions oi aequin.-'d kuowiedoe to new (tase.s are usually 
spjykeu of as dfdnchve. ]u-ocesses. We thus have inducimi 
I ollovvcd by deder/ /<•)??, 

Oarei'id e-uui.iinif ion of this sketch of a lesson will 
n-vea,] live sto.jis : — 

(1) Prej)aratwn of the boys’ minds by questionimr 
them on what they already know on tlie matter. 

(2) Presentation of the , 

selected examples. ' steps were repeated 

(3) Gomparison of the to bring out the 

selected examples. * . adverbial e,rj??*e, 9 - 

(4) Generalisafdon, the again to bring out 

obtaining of the general uiheronce between a 
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nmhhoii iml n^poi-ithn of tilings with ^vliich the children 
■'<- 'l^jr tMdy familiar, as well as much direS com 
nnmica h'-n of mf.|nn;ifion and guidance, Inised only on 

theldor ’ d •!! '■ f P'>.^«5ess. In such lesions, 
■/tii r - ' i Iho clnldreu already have are called up 
.wid iu,, n hut there is no systematic attempt fo 
v\t totally new ones, tliough it^does 

as !!- n 'h'l? such exercises 

1, t' ; ,r'"? .v *'■" b not oS?; 

oIiiMivn may never no on to ,,,,1™ /i ■ ‘>'o ' 

:ifiK“SC3.-a tz- 

teiwher agaiSrflsiiti^^InVaT^^ cautmn the 

arc quite sat^Xv for Sf of i^e child 

J>o demamied exfmt liS if 

occurring in school Wnln-l of all the words 

^--rnmhe^,Ies KvLS all the 

words which they wo^^Vnot^Tf iT 

define. It kLmcZ l i ^ *->e asked 

by hisn.e of a worf in eases if^the child can 

ds meaning. I>‘fniitiona Rhnnlf^^^Ti ^ iinderstands 
the higiicr cla-sses of the school onT^ required except in 
t>e given in comiootion w4rl?r^ 
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how generic ideas tend to take on., or to be analysed into, 
aiistracfc ideas, and tlins acquire definite .connotation in 
addition to tbe definite denotation whicb they originally 
possess. The opposite process takes place in the (sase of 
the simple abstract ideas. They tend to bo used to 
signify the tkhigs which possess the qnality, as well as 
the quality itself . Thus the child who has distingnished 
while and. ftfocfe as qualities can think of white things 
md nil hlmli things. Every abstract idea has tlnis a 
Ijotential reference to a class of things. When thiH 
refereneo is explicit in the mind the idea is said to bo 
gemralmd. So we see that, although tho two kinds of 
meaning—denotatiou and connotation—are always distin- 
gUTshable, a given w'ord can call iip both. Hence some 
writers are content to use, the terms abstract idea and 
gcncml fdco/intereliangealdy. 

The term general idea must be carefully distinguished 
from generic 'idea. Both have this in common, that they 
refer to classes of things. But the former implies that 
the connotation is definitely known, while the latter 
includes only ability to recognise memWs of a class, 
without any abstract knowledge of their qualities. Genenc 
ideas are possessed by the higher animals as well ashy 
man ; ’generaZ or abstract ideas seem to be the prerogative 
of man. G-enerm ideas have been referred to by some 
writers as “recqpts,” to distinguish tliem from general 
ideas or cojicepts. 

It has already been shown that ideation is involved in 
observation, imagination, and. description. The first of 
these processes both depends on ideation and ministers to 
its further development. Imagination and description are 
obviously dependent on previoxis observation. They are 
usually coiidu(:4ed under the direct guidance of xvords and 
their meanings, All description involves ideation both on 
tlie part of the speaker and of the hearer. The former 
starts with images of what he lias seen. Bxit he cannot 
give the hearer these images. He prodimes sounds. And 
these sounds mpst mean something, l)oth in his min4 and 
in that of hearer. The lattef puts together these ♦ 
meanings and crystallises ^out something definite which 
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ii'-uallv includes a clear-cut image er series of images, 
similar in signification (let us hope) to what is in the 
mliid of tlie speaker. 

'j’hus words and their correspomling ideas play an im- 
portant part even in the apparently simple process of descrip- 
linn. Jt. should be l»orne in miiui, however, that the images 
aroused with the words usually play a very large part in 
these activities. In other words, the denotation of our 
terms is largely in the ascendant in such cases. For wo 
arc deuliug with particular events and situations, which 
have eitlim' been actually perceived or which are imagined 
on tlie basis of past perceptions and observations. 

Still, the ideational “network” pi-oduced by the con- 
nobiihim of our words remains of great importance. As 
we Birw at the beginning of the last chapter, a number of 
general t<‘rma taken together deli.nQ and limit the whole 
meaning so that only one interpretation is possible. This 
is wliat was meant jnst now by saying that something 
definite “ cryatallises out.” Thus, if I say, A boat was 
steaming across iJie ocean, it is obvious that many images 
of definite things which might arise in connection with 
some of the words taken separately would he modified by 
th.0 meaning of the other words. If I paused at boat, the 
image of a small rowing boat might arise in the mind of 
tny hearer. But when he hears steaming and ocean he is 
forced to substitute a very different image. 

“ What, then, is the relation of imagifiation to concep- 
tion? It is a somewhat subtle one. No one can be a 
great inventor, man of science, artist, or man of letters, 
unless he have both. And the greatest is he who has both 
in duo proportion. Tire products of conception are general 
and abstract; the products of imagination are concrete 
and particular. The function of imagination is therefore 
to give concrete embodiment to the generalised results of 
abstract and conceptual thought. The things and pro- 
cesses, the men and women of our daily experience afford 
the material from which, by analysis and 'synthesis, our 
c®n«ptions of the world and of human life are sublimated 
in the process of tho^ht. The imagmataon of the artist 
gives to these conceptions re-incarnation ; ami in scidpture, 
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coacept, ot tae tiling or class of things. ■ 

But there is more important synthetic wort than this 
iiiG qmtiities ana relations which, have been abstracted ir 
various portions of experience are seen to have relations tc 
one another, and they are arranged bv further iudirmeuts 
into new complexes. Thus I may notice the dog’s tongue 
lolling out alter a run, and I may notice a man perspirim 
after similitr exei’cise. Concerning tliese I form seiiu.rate 
judginents. ]ji niy world, of thought, however, I can 
connect them. With my ideas of cause and effect, obtaine.1 
through many other .imigmouts, I am able to see that in 
both eas™ the saiuo cause is at work, Imt that tho do(r 
perspires tlirough Ins tongue instead of through his skim 
1 have Como 1;o^ relate niy alistraotions. and as thus rs 

• 

* Hoyt! Aforgaa, PHydto^oyy for Teachr-rti, p, 245 , 




fhe Apollo Bfjlvedere; in painting, the Sistine Madonna; 
in lit(‘raturo, Hamlet, are presented.” ‘ , 

Sirict.ly speaking, it is only in so far as tlie connotalUm of 
our WOTcls is ill the ascendant that we can truly be said <o 
be thinking. In tliis^ process, we anaiy.se the concrete 
wlioles of tlie worhl into paids which, although they do 
not exi.st separably in the reality around us, arc eternal 
realities for thouglit. In other words, we pass from 
parhntlara to unhfrmh. To. appreciate the foi’ce of the 
tom. vtuhcv^ol, it is well to reflect tliat ordinarv^ men still 
franie priictieahy tlio same general idea of a dog or a horse 
as they did m Plato’s time, though countless generations 
of dogs and horse.s Iiave lung since passed away. 

But wo do not merely : analyse., A¥‘e reconstruct, In- 
deed, we cannot do the one without the other. The very 
^ process whereliy we abstract a quality is, as we have seen, 
a .iwlgineat. But a iudmnonf-. ia n. mn,. 
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arranged Oiev form a new system. Tlie Iimnnm rare is 
rent mn, ally framing such new system.?. !u other avords 
we come to t/iw/f the avorhl instead of merely perceivino ilV 
Our al>s<raet ideas thus get linlred together in svstenis 
I rom separate units abstracted from concrete exporiencp 
we build a world of thought. Our ideas become linked 
togetlier, not merely by juxtaposition, but bv means of 
nci.'ossary connections or relations which are seen fbv 
f tin her processes of ideation) to exist between them. On 
account of Urns implicative value of ideas we are often able 
o push forward beyond the limits of actual exiierieucc' 

^ TT: I with 

ft it.imty that a bodyis {Attached to it, even when I cannot 

»« any »,«„« ot tint My. When the astronomer AdCs 
.Otincr] .rmpdanto m the movement of Urants L 
pm ceded through many oliams of ideas to the discovery 
f a new p].anet, and was able to indicate almost exactly ' 
the fiirection in which telescopes should be turned in orde? 
to bring the planet Keptune to view. Here, oncfalt 

1 ^oes not take place for its own fake’ 

but for the more effective treatment of the concrete 

pots, We ahstraetions so many, that to can neTO?'a“4^t 

ofthe;ml4part“fX" 

with all the oth^part;. AoTto s1.to atju^ toW 

when he wrote- “ Tennyson meant 

“ Flower in the omnnied wall, ^ 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

T ho d you here, root and all, in my hand 
rattle fi.,wer-bufe if I could understand ’ 

r j ^ 1 j ah, and all in all 

I Hhould know wimt God and man is ” ’ 
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a-iiil «l(^finit.ion wliicli we tlemaiid of children. We are 
ludping them to think, to get an inteliigeint view of the 
world around them. In other words, we are helping 
tlieu'i to develtjp that power, or — if w^e consider the 
physiological aspecl; — that series of cortical centres, which 
distinguishes man from the aruimaJs : we are developing 
their rationality. 

This power of thinking is not a superficial luxury, 
Tlie, l.miidiug rip of our abstract ideas into systems re- 
pr<;seutiiig various aspects of the conci'ete world is not a 
mere iuteil(?f.tual piislinie. Our systems of abstract ideas 
enahle us to umlersta-ml the world and to turn its 
forces io our use. This is the meaning of the statement — 
Kttowhuhje i$ futrcr. It is through tlie agency of science 
lhat maji is gradually bringing 1 he forces of Nature under 
liis oouia'ol. Oivilised nations are to-day served by great 
armies of invi.siblo slaves. And some are beginning to 
dream of the lime wlieu little more will be required 
than to touch a few buttons in order to cause all necessai^ 
things to be done. "We soar, then, into the abstract in 
order to gain a more efficient grasp of the conci’ete. 

As ive have already seen, conception always involves 
judgment. Our concepts, under aonnai cii’cumstances, 
occur •in sentences, expressed or understood. How when 
we are in the realm, of thouglit proper wo are interested 
in ideas ami their connections. In other words, w(3 are 
interested in tlie* nniversal aspect of experience. Hence 
our judgments will not bo about particular things. It 
follows that, even the subjects of our sentences will be 
general or abstract tenriB. Thus, in thinking, we are 
occupied chieiiy with such judgments as, All plants require 
foodi All equilateral triamjlm are eqit iojujular. Such 
judgments jire^^ called universal propoeitiotis. It will be 
seen tliat general or abstract ideas are referred to both 
by their subJoct.s and their predicates. Many of our 
judgments of every-da.y life, those used in description and 
jr.!,rration, eont.ain true abstract ideas only in the pre- 
dicate. Take, for instance, John is pale, lie is hreathleiss 
with excitement* Such statements fcre known as sii^ular 
praposiiions, * 
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1. the . value of words in forming abstract ideas bv 
rtiM-imM.! to tim e^rly ttmehing of number. 

2. IIuw may the maxim Proceed from the comrete to the abstract 
misiutm-pn-led? 

X ^ Wiul. do yon imderstami by the demfmtkm ami the comiotatmn 

01 a, on, i. Is taere any eonneation betuveeii the two ? 

X \yhat is Urn value of an observation lesson from the point of 

k Whii is a deiinitiou? What is the advantage of the de. 
^iuitifjii piT {/f.Jiiiti et dtj/lireutium? 

tb ^'hy .should children bo rerpiired to frame delinitions for 

tlirtiirrV' «»miof , 

o Write brief notes of a le.sson on the Nature of a Oas indionf 
Iu,w the variou, Me., ,„ivej .t 

■S. 'J he words man, dog, hoy, may occur in my mind both diu-ins a 
proces.- of wiagmation and during one of thought proper Wntat 

.hta..,« »„uM there W in the id.,. .ri,i„, .IS "J" 
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ImsAnos 

U'l; liavn .siii'u izUlir. Jfisf, : j , 

of ,:«„.i,],.red as h.A.|;;.i,! 'it. r ‘n’'.'' 

. an. ,.as,,s (h-ir i v i,.,, '7 

mow ni!i,.«ite comieotions h-tm4a M.- s . . ! ■ 

posiucn. Ideas are rdaW tosoiwl;, s'. i 
soiae impb- others. Take the three ideas « rfJe ‘e- ^ 
a,ndjMrt. A person rvho Iras acfj.rired ( h,‘ .1 i e 

can only relate them together in a ‘ " 

only drink of the whole as being gre'aUr d^n a^rfl" 
Indeed, he cannot acquire the idp^ « ' 
j^ainofime developing^some oVl If 

take an example from less abstract ideas wl t , 
more connections. With the ideas I I 
fore lean .frame the iudgments 
and fore mofLt S if l tZlTV^ 

and daugJitemaB the obieete of I 
a new subiect. I can L L Lit teel tlie n(^es.sn.v of 

subject. But I can“t, & Z Zle> TZ 
For I siiould then havrwhtfT^L 
coinlmiation o& ideas. It is dear, thfn, 
rea lty, I cannot relfxte ideas in any faslnfon ' 

sm*h a nature ihat certain necessary reialions he! / 
fhem, * ^ fiojij anion>.( 
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them in certain wa.ya. Accerdtii!.'' to 
<ttiu>r philobepliers, wo become aware of these ivlarions 
by a process siinilnr to that by whicti the individual ideas 
are obtained. Tj!i.s seems to bo the more satisfactory 
view, ■\V'e do not disy out our ideas one by ono. They 
are abstracted from the concrete in systems correspondini^' 
to i’hat. ct>nm;te. A given idea, therefore, is not a unit, 
ciipabhi of entering into any kind of combination, but 
r.'Uher a link iii a diain, with connections aln^ady 
established. 

Thi-re is tlnis a higlier type of coucoptiou which goes 
on run cun'* >nfly with the simpler kind sketched in Die 
precr.ling chapters. It consists not merely in singling 
out individual idf-as from the concrete, but in abstracting 
scv(‘ral i'h'as connected together in a system. It is 
impo.ssihle to mark oif these tw^o grades of conception 
very distinctly one from the other. In developing ono 
absteici idea we are of necessity developing one or more 
other ideas which liear some relation to the first. Thus, 
even in olitaiuing the simple abstract idea of white, the 
cliild may also be forming a notion of hlach. And he is, 
further, more or less clear that one idea is opposed to the 
other. But in many of the more complicated cases, con- 
ception involves theabsti'actionof a whole system of- ideas, 
related together in certain ways. We have already noted 
the example, The whole is greater than its 'part. Such 
systems are continually being abstracted by observation 
of conci'ete happenings. Tims, after observation of many 
particular examples, we discover that 2 + 3 = 5, that 
2 X 3 = 6, that every effect has a cause, and so on. 

Tins more complicated process of ideation or conception 
is usually referred to as induction or inductive reasoning. 
If, however, we distinguish sharply between conception 
on the one hand and reasoning on the other, and if we 
denominate the process in question by the former name, 
vre have no nee<l of the word induction here. This term 
is, however, frerpiently employed, esp(>cially in books on 
the theory of teaching, not only for the higher forms of 
conception, but often for the more elementary kinds. 
All lessons which involve the framing of concepts or ideas 
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by iU of im? u.-nullv to 

follow tUd “ jiuluotivo iHit'l.’” 

<j!i,r aro s:ojiijo,‘f 4 ?ti toffotber in Bjstoms of 

fi.'-'or?/ r«:iu* ir*jis. It is t^bvions that Iberiflu'f oiirstos’.k 
of islo.is an«l Ike loore cloarly thoy are ^ras|'»Ab Ibo Uiore 
familiar wtj hoinnno wit.li {bo roiaUojis wliieli oxiwi betwwH 

iheiiK Ah wo ]n’iy?r«'KS in Ibis wru, wo an.) jsbie iiot only 
lo inoYo tibmst imffo froolj ijj ib<*. world of tboiiylif,, but to 
|iro'lii‘f. (HMliviiie now in, ibo i onei’oh) indopoiidPtttly of 
dirr'oi HX|i)‘rk*iH‘o. Meiiiu.l notivity of Ibis Idiul is often 
|ir«ti)i!|fb;d Ityiiiiriosity. As woeinaoto 1111)1 orKbni<lsoijit;ibiM54’ 
of flic u'orU ji> b-rinr of idi'a.s, tljoro js alljirst lo know more, 
aud {li<- ]=l<‘;j,--!!vo )d‘ Kijocoss indfos io in.'roa;.:c)] activity, 
bnrt life sfruiisd*- for life •■■ibai n'*|niros ibatvve .wlml] 

H»i;re of oiur osi', ii-f ajuu'iib Wiion a, man is 
i'ou! ronlf^d by si new sit nai ion sibi-'h \vi!] no!, nJiinv of ij.is 
* (.MjKioHi.i.n- iiiJ'tli'sfis (if insiin:y, ho i.ba,;-, not, sis ;i, rnle, con- 
iimm with fniilf) siltoifspiry ]>u{, ]so Iss-'biiH 1 o iliisi'k, ie, bo 
trk“« to aronso sotne systen) of iib\'i.s with vYlncIi to nndor- 
sfaml tlio siiiisition iiitiru {lioros-iybly, so tlns.t bo may be 
;il-lo bs t;n;kk; it more .iueot'i'sfally, Ssiob progress by 
liif’sins iti; onr fpip of idoationul systeuis known as 
■mamtiiiHj. Any juv.os'ess in nnderidaiKlino', or siddiug to 
4 ‘ur kiiovv ledge of, the w'oricl by mesins <.>f abstract, ideas 
may be iiudiuled ■under this term. 

How wo havo scon in the two preceding chapters how 
ideas arise. TImV ai’c formed from tlie <.:.<.mcrGte in the 
proeess of direct exj.'erience of I bat concrete. And ibis 
will account for all our ideas, both pa.rtienlar and general, 
if we remember in (Jib case of the laiier ihat tliere are 
aseeiuling degrees of a-bstractnoss, and that when once we 
rise above the llrsi. level (which irndvidesjlo!' iustunce, such 
id(*a.s as hhu:k^)x]ut^., rea^ blue, lit'iWii, llnhl, sqitam, round} 

Ihe lower of two levels I'onst lur eonshiered as “concrelo” 
ivitl't rcs}iect to ilm Ihghm’ (e.gp h!aid:„ whU'^., rnd. may ]>e 
eon.'JibTfd as “ conendo with nisjiee.i. b.> i'.>diinr)d if, 

' Tiiis liKirt; f nit.-Huiie; of “ I'Oiufnti.a ” iiua already hc^ai 

reh'i'M'ii Oi in flcv fwoviuua himjder. .it, is vcjy iin|,.nrnint, W bear 
it in initid in envirsa of wli-it, hs a rule, it vvili be * 

indicated by qwjtiitioUjSijarkH. 

FU.N’n. rsy. * 
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ib.’R, fiit*. pruf.HitiH of coufoptioii, as wo iia.vo 1 raced it, 
artaaajds fur all our idc^as, it inifrlit be askod ; lloiv can 
aitv furikor pnagros^s be made in the wtiy now indit.-aied by 
the form rramn'ng ? 

Tlai answer is tlia,t reasoning is not essenti£i]]T a pro- 
cess of crealing now abstract ideas : it is fuxidamcnit.-illy a 
pi-ni'fiss of \itilisiiig the ideal ional systems which already 
in er.ler to add to our Inuiwlcdge of the “comn-ete” 
irejn ‘.vhieji tJmso ideas -were originally developt'd. It 
might i'fc .‘irgnod that, if we add to our know ledge, we 
must !pi'nf>idi> add to our ideas. We certainly d<.i add to 
our c'.')#c!rch; ” ideas in tills way. But the point is that 
none of the e]ei)ieul;S out of wdiich the new knowdedge is 
constructed is new. We merely have a rearrangement 
of old elements. 'J 'he new knowledge at wliicli wo arrive 
is only a bit more of tlm “ concrete.” Such an addition 
to ftiir “ <*oncnde ” knowledge nei'd nut involve any new 
aimfrad idea, though it may go far to sharpen and clarify 
those ideas which we already possess. 

'i’o take an example from ordinary life, a doctor knows 
that different foods produce diifeiv3nt effects. But he may 
nYjuire to know what Iniid of food is best for a particular 
imiividiiai under sjiecial circumstances. He may liave to 
“ think ” about it, i.e. to reason. In other words, h6 uses 
the ideational systems wliich he already possesses in order 
to settle this concrete problem. And when tlie thing is 
done, he may possess no new ideas about food and its 
effects, though his old systems may have been further 
claritied and more firmly established. He has, then, 
“worked out” a bit more of the “concrete” under the 
guidance of the ideiis which he already possessed. 

In coneepAion we soar to the abstract. But, as was 
pointed out in the last chapter, the object of soaring to 
the abstnuit is, not to remain tbore, but to gain a dei.‘]>er 
undersianding of I he coucreb', and to he able to deal willi 
the latter mom safisfactorily. 'f’liis dealing with the con- 
crete in the, iiglit of our ideational systems is reasoning. 

lliorefore, involves finding our wav about in 
a of the “ conci'ete ” under tho giudkncf 3 of tlte idea- 

tionaJ system which corresponds to it. Each Higher system 
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_r,f i.l,...» f„„M, as it were, a guide-book or man of tlm 
. e B iLrefore 


wiansijs u,H to go from one “ concrete 


fact wliieli we know 


In- tljrect experimice (or by being told) to aii0tbo7«7mr 
Crete” fact winch we do not kno7 by direct 

A j»enson sometimes hits upon the concivte\dd7 b/ 

.va.,1s b.v chanca. This, „( 

i booglf, mdess he confessed to the nature of iiis 7’ 
mhm- j>Ie miglit jwt I:.e any the wiser. A bc’.-diuuSr'^o 
i^.bi.nds was once bemg coaclmd bv an oxiwi 'ui 
to].] iiini io hit bis own b-di so lv !v f ^ I'’ - 

o.,„ so as to .irive it 'i! 'a ‘ ireS' 

1 .at tl,a lall would dosoril* a^or;a ' ^ ^ 

beginner was not sat, Lsl ed. ire waited +e u f * 
ofect would be produced. It w« ffl ”Tr 
bring off thiH particular shot lL“^s 
• the matter, i.e, to acquire the necessari 
whereliy other desirable effect.^ 

varying concrete conditions. I educed under 

It is important to rememl,»er that the abstreot h,r u ts 

scape in all the richness of pereeption It indiV-.m 
here, rivers there, roads if tbil teion Mh S ?W 
But rt cauuot show us these tilings in all’ their conoroto 

We are, however, deeply interested in gettiuo to I-umv 

the real or concrete world. Even if cuHn«;f,f a ^ T 
Kinir us on it is in many cases essential for eSten^ that 

Ideas. {> or wo must have considerable 
ni onh‘r to olitain those ideas. ' 
done this, wdieu once we have hit 
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'U.l uinvacUial obsen^tions, aud from a portion givon 
inba’ atii>ther portion wh is not porcoivable at tbe 
liioniv^isf, but winch our abstract scheme indicates as a 
r.eccs.'ii!-}' eompioment of the foraer. 

'J*h«s,lf I know that a house is built on clay soil at the 
fo/)i. of ii hill, I infer that it will be damp in the rainy 
In general, we may say that, when we are con- 
foonod by aiiy “ concrete” difficulty, we try to select some 
iib.'-traei plan to direct us from the concrete, or relatively 
‘'(‘oiicrclo,” fact whieh is presented to us (the datum oi 
our rouwoiing) to another fact, the Wee of which we have 
ulii-ady perceived in framing our ideas, but which is not 
immediai elj perceivable by us in this particular case. 

Ihsisoniug, then, always begins with some “conci'ete” 
fact or facts, given or known to us; and it ends by the 
dihco very of some other “concrete” fact of which we can 
frame an idea (based on previous experience), but which is 
not given in the present instance. And tffiis is po.s.sible on 
mjcount of a sy-stem of abstract ideas which governs, 
or applies to, thi.s particular sphere of the “ concrete,” 

Dr. Bosanquet lias expressed the same view of reasoning, 
though in somewhat different language. IJsing the term 
inference inste.ad of reasoning, he says : “ Ultimately the 
condition of inference is always a sy.stem. And it will 
help us in get, ting a vital notion of inference, if we think, 
to begin with, of the interdependence of relations in space 
— in geometrical figures, or, to take a comihonplace example, 
in the adjustment of a Chinese puzzle or a dissected map. 
Or any of the propositions about the properties of triangles 
are a good example. How can one property or attribute 
determine another, so that you can say, ‘ GriVen this, tliero 
must bo that ’ ? Idiis can only bo answered ])y pointing 
to the nature of tlie whole with parts, or a system, which 
just means this, a group of relations or properties of 
things so held togetluT by a coimnou nature that you can 
judge from some of thorn what the others must be.'”^ 

Kow a guide-book may be used in two ways. It, nmv 
!t?j employed to identify objwts when we como'u})on tlumn 

‘ Uoftanquet, Esneniiale of Loyic, p, U'O. 




An 1 if T'i jv IfM -iii't'd fa fiml our way from one object wblcli 
Y>* Inva )io ‘.I ly h'^t'u aiul to which we 

,vi li (•' <Ii .e.o’or. The latter process corresponds most 
i'uiy if> jiut the pi’ocess of identification is a 

jry |nT-liissin,),ry, and we may therefore consider first 
tlh..'C sin vJiifdi a. “concrete ” fact is merely recognised 
.(■; j !i in:h a uc-'* of a.n aitstraefc system without any further pi*o* 
;rr.*s ill il'O “concrete.” This proeess, which is a iiecessary 
piclinhnary to ail the more complex forms of reasoning, is 
'tn-c.vji as (:,rp!<niu(i<in. It is Bomctimcs done under the 
spur of mere curlonify, but usually it is undertaken, as we 
hai'c just seen, for ir more practical motive. A¥a explain 
one tiling in order that we may predict, or prepare for 
dealing with, otliers of like nature. 

ity then, is meant showing that soiue fact 

whiclj has been observed fits into, or is a “ concrete ” 
insfance of, a certain ideational system which alre;idy 
exists in the mind of the hearer. It is obvious that I 
cannot explain a fact to you in terms of a certain system of 
ideas unle.ss you. also have that system already developed 
in your mind and ready to be revived xvhen the cor- 
responding ivords are employed. Thus different explana- 
tions are necessary at different stages of development. 

“Oonsider, for examjile, the following answers to the 
question ; ‘ AVhy does the book fall when I loose my hold 
of it ? ’ 

m 

(a) Because it is heavy. 

(h) Because all bodies fall unless prevented from so 
doing. 

(c) Because of the earth’s attraction. 

(d) Because all bodies attract each other w-Ith a 
force directly proportional to their masses, and in- 
versely as the square of the distance. 

“ VViiis;h of the.s(i amswens shall be given dcjieuds entirely 
upon t!ie |Kirson who raises ihe question — the range of 
his organj.scd experience, of his knowledge, in otlier worths, 
Tlie fii'st answer might serve for ^ very small Ixi^ the 
second for one of eight or nine perlmps, and so on. 
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“ Bo wit h all owr explanations. We shall have to decide 
just, how for we can eari 7 them. Eveiwtlimg depends 
up'O) fiuj .sj'stems info which the boys’ knowledge is 
,j!r‘-,i'1v' organised.” * 

It is cisMr, then, that explanation is the soul of reason- 
ing. It involves liitting upon the system of ideas which 
corrc'jponds to the “concrete” case. Unless we can do 
t his, \v^^ certainly cannot go on to predict anything further 
of the “concrete.” 

Home of the instances just quoted were very simple, 
'{'ho ainner “Because it is heavy ” involves a very oi'ude 
HVHU-Mi of ideas. And many would refuse to call it explana- 
Homo p.sychologists, however, would descend to still 
mon^ siusple cases for instances. Thus the simplest forms 
of observation (usually called perception) are sometimes 
<*if,<'d as c.a.se.s of reasoning. When a child sees a new cat 
and calls it by itsriglit name, he maybe said to be explain- 
ing this new apparition in terms of an idea which he 
already j)ossesse.s. But a case such as this involves only 
a gmerw idea: it is so neaidy automatic that it seems 
absurd to (dignify it by such names as explanation or 
reasoning. 

The analogy of the guide-book will be found constantly 
useful in helping us to understand what reasoning 
involves. Each of ns frames his own guide-book by 
processes of conception or ideation. When he uses it, he 
J8 said to he reasoning, A person who knows his guide- 
book thoroughly, and is much interested in the things 
which it indicates, can use it quickly and skilfully on any 
o^sion, whether to identify an object winch confronts 
him or to find his way from one object to another. He 
can readily Jind the page he wants. So a person who has 
developed clear systems of ideas, and is iiderested in the 
“ concrete ” corre.sponding to them, can select swiftly the 
system he requires to explain any “ concrete ” situation 
which presents itself, or to go on to predict what axiother 
portion of the “ concrete ” will be. It must be remembered 
t!«it wo possess a very large number of syshuns of ideas. 

r 

* Uteeu and Biroh&ttough, A Prifner of Teaching Practice, p. 49. 
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tlMW are dearij (iBvelopetl and well 
v. s> ;)a‘e lik'elj to fall into coMnsion whon atteiupt- 
i't u-'.f'! of tlsem. We either Select the wrong 

sv-o.'iu, or ViO. fail to select any at all. 

la practice we usually reqriiro very careful 

prrouiix <*f what is given, and a clear idea of that to which 
it is i‘t'qriir<'d h> pass, in order that tlie right ideational 
system j'or explaining or indicating the connection betwefiii 
I 'lio two nuiy he aroused. We are often so taken up "with 
1 hi* cijOHiili-ratiou of tliese two factoixs that w-e are unaware 
of *1!“. fact iha.t Ideational inachinery must be set in motion 
ly thcui in ord(.'r that the necessary progress maybe made, 
li, rt’UMins true, liowever, that reasonhiij involves eBsentiaUy 
till' Ji Hill luj of ihat ideational system which yneets the ease, 
i.e. wliieh covers the field of our “given” and of our 
“Wiiuteil,” and is thus otble to suggest the “means,” or 
• the ooiiinjction, between them. 

If wo lack the necessary ideational system, .scrutiny will 
not help us (unless it can create the required idealional 
system ijy new proeesse.s of conception). If, on the other 
hand, we do not scrutinise our problem avrefully, we may 
call up the wi’ong system, or we may fail to call up any 
system at all. We sometimes fail, therefore, from want of 
ideasv and sometimes from want of careful examination. 
The latter may be due not to lack of striving, but to tluj 
fact that the concrete presented is so complex that we 
cannot grapple with it successfully. Many cases of failure 
in reasoning are due to the complexity of a “concrete” 
which baffles examination. 

In such cases we require someone else to explain the 
matter to us. Observe, however, that he cannot give us 
any ideas. (Teachers .should always remember tliis.) He 
can only use words. These words excite in oiir minds 
tlio nccos.sary*deas, if toe possess them, and we are now abh* 
to uinierstand the matter. Can we, in such a case, be 
said to he reasoning f Most people would be inclined to 
answer *in the affinnative. But such “reasoning” is of a 
po(jr(!r type than that which is done by ourselves. 
words of auotli^'r call up a sy.siom^of ideas which tNis 'wero 
tmabie to hit up(.)n by an independent scrutiny of the 
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" osiOi' this system of ideas is aroused, 
ard if it is ar.ajsod with sutrieiiMit eompletenoss, ibo rest 
i- i'airlv simiii'-. *i'lie travelie.r wlui eamiot use his ^iiide- 
tsaai'h'd is iiut so iiitehijfcut :is the one who can iiiid 
the aud piin tlie tvijuired information by himself. 

Its ail so-eii ].roc<‘ssos of interaction between the “ con- 
•‘rde” nnil the aJisli’aci, we do not merely satisfy the 
riO'io;-;T v of iho luoijieni' ami acid to our knowledge of the 
“ f'.ttiierote." Wo further develop onr ideational systems. 
Kor nhJiough uo htne noted that reasoning, as such, does 
n>d uiiv, idf!-', it must be observed that, since in 

jt'ijj-ooiiig no are, dojiling wdth the “concrete,” the coire- 
.‘■Ifniidiog ideas aro reudorod still more definite. In other 
nxids, the work of c^']K’t■ptiun is to some extent repeated 
iuiti improved. 

ho.isoniisg, tlien, shows that we have a good grasp of 
our h'loalioiKi] sy.stoms in a given sphere, and also im- 
]trovos that grasj>. Jn ap]>lying our knowledge we render 
it more definile. indec'd, iliroughout the whole mental 
life, we may he said to learn by doing, if only the word 
df<m'j be understood in the widest sense. Eeverting once 
again to the unahigy of the guide-book, we may point out 
th.it a person gains firmiliarity with such books by using 
them. In so doing, he improves his knowledge of the 
town or country with which he is dealing, and this throws 
fresli light on the meaning of the guide-book. 

Bui there is a- still more definite way in which reasoning 
reacts upon conception. Hitherto we have supposed that 
there is always a more or less complete ideational system 
on the one hand, and a knowledge of part of the corre- 
sponding ‘‘ compete ” on ih.e other j and that in reasoning 
the latter is adfied to by means of the fo'uner. But in 
actual practice the matter is not so straightforw^ard. In 
using his guide.-book, each of us frequently discovers gaps 
in it, and is led to fill them up by additional obse^ations, 
li^ other word.s, nmeb conception takes place under the 
gildsyuM* of, and in the service of, reasoning. We cannot 
wait until w'cyhavo a complete set of ideatipnal systems 
before we Uigin to use them for the purposes of reasoning. 


I 
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W't-' f.o grapple ■witli tlie concrete long before we 

s-'Mti.-fsi-tory ideational gystems to gnble'* ns. It. is, 
iud*‘i'd, iu l.his .struggle that, we are led to seek furilier 
Ah us a child has tle'v’elofjecr a few crude 
ideational systems, he begins to feel tlie need of more and 
higher ones. For those he has do not. meet, all 1,h«‘. 
concrete difficulties in, which he finds himself. Prompt (><1 
l)y curiosity, he is continually asking “Why? ” “ llowr 
“’Wliafc for ? ” And this curiosity may be’ llic rn>.>- 
iive for much careful observation and consequent ideation. 

We see, then, that in using the ideational systems -vviii'di 
we already pos.sess to grapple with new .concrete case.s, 
lieeome awarre of our iuteilectiial imperfeetious, dUu*. 
ideas we ahmdy possess are not sufficient to selvo. (ho 
concrete problem. They serve only to make us awarcj <,»!' 
our need and to guide us iu the search for further idi/as. 
They direct us in additional investigation of the (’.cuicvotc. 
Further observations or experiments are conducted. A.n«l 
in the course of these observations or experiiuents wc 
arrive at new ideas (by conception). In such cases, then, 
the process of reasoning can only work itself out by 
further conception, New ideas are born under tho direc- 
tion of reasoning processes, i.e. through the guidance of 
our observations by the ideas which we already possess. 

This is perhaps the highest form of reasoning, and if the 
■woi'd incliidion is to be used for .something distinguishal)le 
from concejdion'on the one hand &nd reasoning, as we have 
defined it, on the other, it might well be applied to this 
complex product of both. Now since, as we develop, the 
processes of conception are more and more conducted, 
under the guidance of other ideas v/hicli demand this 
further inquiry into the nature of the concrete, since, 
iu other wor^S our processes of observation and experi- 
ment, together with their immediate ideational results, 
Tisually form part of a greater and more comprehensive 
effort at reasoning, it may be said that a Ia.rge amount of 
conception is to some extent an aspect of induction. 

AvS we develop intellectually, we do not go about obserr- 
ing and “picking up” ideas indifseriminately : welf^-ve a 
pttrpose, i.e? we have an ideational system which needs 
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In aoltial Jifo tlie order : » Proceed froiu f,lio 
<-‘.i>rjrr<'f,e to the abstract, and tlien use the abstract to 
imravel more of tlie concrete ” cannot bo Oiirried out voyy 
vimpiv. We often tiiid our absfract insufficient to un- 
ravel liio concroto; and rve Inure to approach the con- 
crcle as ioarners once again. Tliere is thus a continual 
oscjilatioii between the concrete and the ahst.ract, the 
lutte-r contiiiuallv deniauditig further illumination from 
iht\ coMcireto before it can go on with its work nf 
iuinivt‘{]ij)g. 

.'Viii j- tijc carJv years of childhood, conception of! on 
jmifoe-is not so much by increasing the umnber of iudi- 
vj.iuaJ K.eas as by tlio development of new systems, formed 
iargelv the old ideas in now combinations, and conre- 
spomimg, of course, to the new portions of the concrete 
wiuiffi are OA’ammed. And tlie process of induction which 
we iiave out h nod is concerned principally with a re- 
cxammation of tlie concretre to see if it corresponds to tlio 
nitiitional systems which we liavo constructed in order to 
explain it. Such tentative ideational constructions are 
tittea called hypotheses. Often a large number of them 
are construct^ by observation of the concrete in the 
light of the ulejis which we already possess. But, when 
lurtlier exa,mmod, or when put to a concrete test, thev are 

And it ma/be a 

long tune ^fore the right system to fit the case is finally 
cons rnefred. When it is at last found, it is due partly to 

MrtftoXl already pLesIed, 

observation of the concrete 

Sleradhded and conception arc inertrioaWy 

.bmlnf production of new ideational systems 

should he encounij-ed m connection with the obsemtion 
Icons of ho up,w school. In other k we slS 
oudmTour to evoke as much Bemim (or Si 
tjonj as M poasiblo on the part of the bovs Wiimi 

dx«pla)ed m their suppositions, we should welcome it, 
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iulil, as far as time 'will permit, allow the pupils to put 
t ii*'ir ideas to the test. 

The following is an ideal example of 'suoli a process, 
carried on under the most 'faTourable conditious by a Bme- 
year-oH English, boy. 

“ He finds a kind of rainbow on the Hoor. He calls his 
sister to see, and wonders how it came there. The sun 
8liine.s brightly through the window. The boy moves 
several things about upon which the light falls, saying, 
•This is not it. Hor this.’ At last, when ha moves a 
tumbler of water, the rainbow vanishes. Tliex-e ai'o some 
violets ill the tumbler, which he thinks iiiay explain the 
colours on tlie floor, but, when tlie violets are removed, 
the colours remain. Thou be thinks it may be the water. 
He emptieg the glass, the colours remain, but they are 
fainter, d'his leads him to suppose that the water and the 
• glass together make the rainbow. ‘But,’ be adds, ‘there 
is no glass in the sky, yet there is a rainbow, so that I 
think the •water alone would do, if we could hold it 
tc^gether witliout the glass.’ He then pours the water 
slowly <uit of the tumbler into a basin, which he places in 
the suniiglit and sees the colours on the floor, twinlrling 
behind the water as it falls.” ^ 

This example assumes possibly more ideational control 
then any intelligent normal boy of such au age would 
possess. But it indicates in an exaggerated form the kiixd 
of thing we should Iry to obtain from our children. In 
actual practice, the teacher will have to help and direct 
the observations of the children. But he should Ixe ever 
on his guard against tolling and directing too much. He 
should always remember that the power of finding out can 
l)est he developed by actually engaging in it. His chief 
business is to awaken a real desire to find out, and to 
ilirect the endeavouns of the hoys only when he sees that 

’ Praciiml Edvmtioii, Vol, I., pp, 81, H.'J (IbsRage 

qa<,>U:d !>y J >r. Kiinmins in his addresH nu " Sseiisitue 'I'eanhing in 
f^ihurtla in FAucalum in thf. NimlceMh (Jcnfitry^p, ]84). Tim wi.rtlo 
n?ijimt.cd by (Imm and Birchenough, Ptrinter of Teaching ffactice, 
nil, 104, iaS. * 
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il!*-yr!n> lil-'olv to go SO far from iijo road f.liat tliej -wi]] 

isooiintged. ■ , ■ 

Wo hiivo sowi tliat when a child lias a good gras}) of a 
of ideas, he can explain luov facts in the concrolo 
fi.r liimsi/lf. dVaeliers often make aso of this truth to test 
iljochil-i’K s-nispof a system, of ideas. This satisfies the 
as to the intellectual grip of the child, exercises 
jIio. iaifor lu employing his ideational systejns in the only 
way iu whioli they are useful (i.e, in dealing with the 
e'.ii-'rolo), aufl at- the s{«no tiuio further dovelojis those 
i.'o.is niid tiicir connections in the child’s mind. 

ijcocess may be called a form of e.xj.)lanatiou. Hut 
in I his oitst! v.e are viewing it from the ]X)int, of view 
«!f the sysTem of ideas rather than from that of the 
conrveto insiances. On account of this dili'erence it, 
is ofte.jt calk'd aijplieation. The child both shows that 
ho has gnispcf'l the ideas and at the sa,ine time re,nders 
tlu'in more definite and efiioient by applying them to 
new cuKos. 'rhus, when a child has had a lesson on 
porous bodies, ho can explain why fine sand thrown on 
writing which is st-ill wet will dry it. 

AY iiat is an c^pltinaiion from one poi7it of view bocoine.s 
an apiilicaihn when looked at from the other. Tims a 
little girl of seven years quarrelled with her younger brother 
with respect to the possession of a chair, which she wislied 
to secure for herself. Her father pointed out another 
one, exact ly like it, saying ; “ Here you are, one chair ia as 
good as another.” She turned the argument deftly by 
saying to her brother : “ One chair ’s just as good as 
another : so you have that one.” Her keen desire to keep 
]>ossession of the particular chair in dispute, and her 
thorougli understanding of her father’s argumeixt, enabled 
her to see that it applied just as wadi to the arrangement 
whereby her brother should take the other chair. Her 
father’s use of the statement, “ One chair is as good as 
another” may he considered as an ^cplamition of, why she 
should f-ake another chair. Her own use of the expression 
sfrow^l tfmt she not only gmsped the system of ideas but 
was able to make an applimliun of it to a how case (which 
suitel her wishes more). 
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PlUt stjij'Iii'nfiioi iitcludHH imm*. flinn flaw. IIih 

Kisii'ui of ii|»'a^s 3!Ui_v rs Rot ni^nsiy fn roiMitniwo 

ari'l a ooiicrf vvliolo, Put In (*(,•/’<.?)/'- /r souio I'ou- 

(•r(iP3 v'Jh;!'.‘ onlij n ■p:tri (‘fit in fjlrcn. 'I'liR-s a boy 

^Plio UR-ioi’i lo.ii'ls tli-' ciri-,!jn!,"J‘iUWR v.'liich viob-r- 

aiino olijnii.to ran not only o^pla.ii} v.-hy a ^ivou ooiailiT 
ii.’is a arTiaiii o.lifnoii-, bnf; ii(‘ oaii “ v/ork tla* (‘jiruafo of 
a. ct.)U.vory of vvijioji iko vtirk.iUR ooR.lifPoias aro staio.d. A 
boy v.'lio ina]<‘ivtaubs c 'ofornon I'a-'ior ana. how if. 

ia ubtainctl, can iin<I flic; .H.fkL'k of any 1\vo or tnoro 
nnfi'.iHOv;. I.u .suoh ibt-: sv.stoin <4' iiloaa o.nablo:-! us 1o 

thi'L onr way abouf iii Ib.o “ ; 1o roiojjlole it 

witoi! ]ta3’ts <a!ly an': ^ivon ; in poiioiul, to arrivo at. new 
results ijnlepoii-if'ntjy of (iireof e\|terienee of i he, reality in 
(juesi.iou. 'i'liis, as \ve harti ahea(|y Jiotei'i, is 'reasoiiia^' 
jmr excellence. .It is tl-ie iliscovery of soinedimg new hy 
means of the ideational systems wliiclx we already ' grasp. 

We lxave seen that the person who takes a step forward 
into the “unknown*' by him, self is reasoning in a truer 
sense than the one who can only take the step wheii it is 
shown to him. We may compare these two kinds of 
reasoning to the coiTesponding kinds of constructive 
imagination. Between the iictivity of Milton in wiitiiig 
Paradise Lost and that of the person who reads and under- 
stands that epic, ' there is the same difteren.ce as, there is 
between the person who works out a , pi’oof or makes an 
inference by liituseif and the one who is only; able to 
appreciate the whole when coinpleted. All these persons 
acquire a new outlook. . . But the inventor iS' d.oing w'ork of 
a higher type than the mere appreeiator of the invention. 
'Fhe former gr.asps his preliminary images or ideas s*x 
iii'inly, and possesses such a fund of conative, forco in con- 
nect.ion -with khem, that lie makes Iiis own headway into 
the “unknown,” The latum can only foiimv on the beaten 
tra<‘k. 

It doi‘S not follow, houever, Ih.it all lypes of invention 
invutvo'itiore or hiidier ineufal udivily than all types of 
underslunding. A. young cliild can do Home, originatuo'3 
work, liotli in flus sphere of iniagc« ax>.d in tiiat of^dcas, 
long before ho can rise to an understanding of the 
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If4 IPRATION.- 

rnuipVs inv(>iilionri of others, A little hoy of two-aiid- 
a-ludf was plaviiiix nt hcinr.' ii baker. Hi.s father, not 
fliisj entered i lie room and asked him for a kiss, 
■“.rm a halo r,” h-o replied. His father persisted, asking 
hinj : “Well! '\v)iy won’t you give me a kiss P ” He 
iiiii>vo*red qoiie elearly, “ Beeaiise bakers don’t give 
ki'-st'S.” 'll is ideationsi] systen\ eoticoruod with bakers 
r.*jir '.''0!iti'-l tijese men as t.oo <lignified for such homely 
laji.-.ss as kissimr. Here, then, was a simple ease of 
reas-'ming (explanation i of the originative kind. Yot this 
little Ifoj x'.'as, of eoursj'-, quite unahlo to bdlow any 
eon;;dex train of ideas originat'd by somebody else — a 
lifopiiKition in geometry, for example. 

Jt ri'niaius true, nevertlioless, that originative reasoning 
is the tini'st ])ro<luct of liuman intelligence. It is this 
kifii’l of nieutul act.ivit:y that enables man to make, use of 
his alistrart ideas in grappling xvith hi.s environment, and 
cotiswpiently to deal with it more etfectively than the lower 
jtninials cnn. The feebler or interpretative type is chiefly 
useful in developing systems of ideas, and suggesting lines 
of attack which may ultimately be of service in originative 
reasoning. We may, perhaps, speak of the originative 
kind as mimnin<j proper. It occurs, or should occur, very 
frequently in connection with the practical pursuits of life. 
Many who are unable to follow the complex reasonings of 
others are yet very successful in using the ideational 
systetti.s they themselves possess with readiness and swift- 
ness in every emergency. And, vice versa, some who 
po.ssess great stores of ideational systems, and ai-e able to 
follow the most abstruse arguments of others, are singu- 
larly fesdde when confronted with new situations. 

It is to be feared that, the schools of the past have 
unduly^exallod this latter type. Alnny boys who were not 
particularly rich in idcos, though able to make good use of 
those they did })osscss, were unappreciated. Tliey were 
givou no real problems within their power t,o solve." They 
fherofort' appeared iluil and s(ii])id. IPit they have often 
reraarkahlv successful in after life, far outstripping 
t}if'ir''!r,P)re }ute!ieetuuI,,coiiu*ades. Tlio sthooks are now 
waking up to this mistake, and self-aciivity is a word on 
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^]u^ Uf;.'- of ('ViTV j'i'lui'atiojihl. Tn i'lic of reasoiiu);^' it 
ih rrjsr^ai'ntf'd by v,-!s:i,i m". ha,vo. rc-M^onihij -proj/er. 

Wo >s’!!;ii£ TiOVi osaiiunc iliit; proopi^s still m>m‘ carorully. 

}i,\ipu' is iho 01 inoaus to oxiils by 

tlit* ;■.!.] of idoatioa. It- oonfro’sos in its plaii to tin'* f-elu.i!iO 
ab'oady dosoriliofl. A certain ideational SYstoiik (in 
<*.»T!!!iion with iu;my otliors) lias boon cdaboraied (by erai- 
eoj/tion) flurlng past esporioaee. from tbo ♦•oih-ivIo, ” 
spKoro in n’iiic-ii ilio lO’o.’Oat ibi.f;;,. nioaus, aioi end a-i’O I'.i Iki 
I' oinol. Or, if it lias ind boon sidfiekmliy dovsdoppd in tiio 
ii i'--' novv mt»re I'iinniitJoJy idaiiorats’-.i. (For wo, 
soon ibat ronoujiiion ofn-n lakoa |»la.eo niubn’ t.lio siress of 
olid, iiuii'.cd, tliat in lui c'.u.s(\H t.ho kttiir tomls to 
f ji!' fnrUior .ievi‘Ktp!ncjii of ib,* fonnor.) d'hiH if.{f‘a.iioiJ(d 
sVidoni is wtv- C'itlnn* iw-exoiti^d or (in so far as it lias novin* 
i-oon o-nnplololy exlriic.lud in the urouso-t] fnr tbo ilrKt 
* linvi. 'biiO! ro-oxoitidims tn* aronsa! uf tlie ifK'aiianal sysloni 
in fjiiodjon is o.ondjlioned by a oareful exsniiniu.ion of tlio 
d:s,1a niiii a view to oidaiutlm ond. 

Ma<‘h iff ilio d’uTicailty in most crisr-s is fortmi bem. Tlio 
data luiiy be coinplox and confusing, and .may tbris tend t-o 
arouHi' many idea! itinal sy.sb’nm -which are nut relevant to 
tlio end in view. Or the cud may ni,!t l"io kept in mind 
wllJi smffic'ient cltsirness to guide the exainiiuition of the 
data, inlo the proper channels. If, however, tlie relovnnt 
idoaiit'iial system iV excjied, it enahles us to discover the 
.means which colinect the data with the end, so that wo 
can pa,ss from the fonnor to tlie Jatter. 

The Word ern? implies that we are ’‘after** something. 
Whi have someparpo.svi in view. In other words, a mnal'wn, 
is ill jintgress. This is perhaps more obviuus in reasoning 
than in some of tlie other Ki.a!es we liave lalely been con- 
sidering. On ^iceoixnt of this, and becanso of its grr-at iiu- 
pm’tance in rease-ning, we speak kif it hmv., wliereas we liavo 
neglected t.o refer to it in dealing witli ]>evceplio.u, imagina- 
tion, and ideii'iioii. But .since these proc(‘ss(*s, at- any rale 
in ilieir higher forms, are directed by -reasoning, it- is oi,>- 
viifUK tliat, on this account alone, conatioji is present m 
them, 'Wo sha.?i see later, how'overn that, even aparlofrom 
reasoning, iHey ofion posHCss other canal ive foiaies. They 
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.ill involve pome amount of attention, and ttiis, as will be 
I-***'!! later, is determined by, ox is an aspect of, or—accord- 
inir to some nTlters— is itself conation. Here, bowever, we 
•iie at ifiiipting to examine, and to trace tlie development of, 
ja’itcesses considered as forms of cognition. And 
wifli t.lio briefest reference to tlj0 importance of a force to 
drive on fbe macliineiy, we shall confine ourselves as far 
iw po.sjiildc to the. purely, cognitive aspect. 

in rcasojiiug we always start from something given. 
In tho higher types of reasoning we start from general 
i.h’iip Jind Jiope to reach some further ideational result. 
(All this, Imwever, must be considered as “concrete” 
with respect to a still higher system by which we are 
onaldcd to deal with it.) In the “lower” processes of 
jiractical life, what is given is some present perceptual 
situation wliieh we desire to modify in order to produce a 
certain iv'Hult, The result at which w^e hope to arrive is 
the rad ulrciidj referred to, 

Wliat is this rad tons at the beginning of the process ? 
It is obvious that it does not yet exist in perceptual 
reality ; otherwise there would be no need for our efforts. 
We have, however, a more or less clear idea of the kind of 
thing we require, and, in connection with that idea, there 
is an impulse towards its realisation. Tliis impulse,, how- 
ever, cannot work itself out by mere force (though its 
force is most essential) : it must lead to a careful scimtiny 
of the concrete situation. That situation consists of a 
certain state of affairs which it is desired to change, so 
that tlm situation represented by the idea of the end may 
Ije secured. Obviously, then, we require to discover a 
means whereby the present situation may he converted 
into tlie desired one. That means is a missing link in the 
“concrete” diain. And it can only be supplied (unless 
we coDie u])on it by accident) from above ; ‘i.e. we must be 
able bi hit iipon that system of abstract ideas which refers 
ti'r this fsarlicnlar series, Hence we must examine tJie two 
known Ijiings ({tfcsent situation and desired situation — the 
torimu' in its relation to the latU'r) as (varofully as possible. 
In Titling tliis, various ideational systems may be aroused, 
tmly to lie found, unsuitable. But, sooner' or later, the 
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r('lf'.v:u)l system iiia.y bo excited^ a.ud t.Ms .will enable ns to 
4ist?over tlie missing link. We often speak in this oon- 
nef'l.inn of a “ happy idea ” striking ns. 

It is rc'Iato*'!. that an intelligent engineer was oiica 
iii'.-nnsse‘l frmn Ins post, in spite of his ability, on account 
.tf his (Iriiukf.ni habits. Some time later, the com] (!<ix 
cngiriH wiiich Jieliad supervised got ont of order, anuari'or 
aU iho engineering staff ha,d failed to set it right, the old 
.‘n!|iioye w;is sent for. He made a brief iasj>ection, tlicn 
‘.oi.'k a iKiHiijicr, and made a few taps on a certain pa.rt of 
I, he inacliinery. In a trice all was right again. His 
i\irmcar ma.ster sisked him liis charge. lie (Inimed five 
guineas. On being asked to state particulars to justify 
this sum, he wrote something like tlio following — 

il s. a. 

OPo tapping with hammer 0 5 0 

„ kaotmn.ij wherti to tap 5 0 0 

Total £5 5 0 

The concrete work (the missing link) was not worth 
much in itself. Hut the value of the posse.s'siou of the 
ideational system necessary to discover what required to 
be done was perhafks not over-estimated. 

Jn all cases we .shall find that .success is obtained by 
making .some Judgment or judgments with respect to wliat 
is given Iax start with. But as we have seen in the last 
chapter, every judgment implies «.n abstract idea — at any 
I'aie in its predicate. Hence it is clear that we arrive at 
our end by means of ideation. And this is the essence of 
all originat.ivo reasoning. Some “ happy idea,” aroused 
by our observation of the data, enables us to proceed on 
the cour.se to which the idea of our end, togetlier with the 
conation involved with it, impels us. Tlie term “happy 
ide;t ” is only auotlier name for the conception, occurring 
in tlie cf»yi>;e of our exammation, which opens uj) to ms 
tiio sy.stom of ideas governing thci whole “c.smcrcte” 

S]lhc)V, ^ - 

bet us take tirst of all a simple trample from ordinary 
prac1i<*a] life.* A man fiud.s that a door will not shut. 1£ 
EUND, I'sr, _ 12 
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|]«^ is uii in these niiitfers, i.e. if he ]ias alrea,fly hail 

niui.-]i es|.’erien^o %vith tloort! of all kinds, the “happy 
ii'iea,” o)% as %ve often call it, the rcasmi, will occur to him 
iitlle effort. Ho has dealt with a similar case before, 
,'iiitJ the reason of that is sogj^estod at once in the present 
instaneo. (Why that reason should occur now %ve shall 
diwatver in dcoJlng with the principles of Association in 
the ehapj.cr on iMcmorv.) 

Hut lc;t us suppi;.si? tiiat he has never had such a ease 
hcroro. If iai is inttdlipjout, ho does not continue blindly 
to pnidi at, tlio, door. He examines it. He discovers tliut 
it, iia.s hetai iK'idirpahitrdf and that tlie paint has made it a 
liitit; h.rnji-r, so that it will not Jit into the space tvhick vjas 
Jiist hi'ij moiujh for it before the painting. Ho has dis- 
covered the reason, and he pnaioed.s to j^et, a knife or a 
],lan(j t,o remove the ])aint in the places where it opposes 
the shutting of the door. (This getting and using of a 
tool also implies reasoning somewhere. For much t.liought 
has been necessary to dovise an instrument to serve such 
a purpose us that in question. But tliis thought has been 
done by others long ago, and it merely occui’s to us now 
in aecordau(*e with the principles of memory.) 

How every man of normal intelligence in a civilised 
armraunity has formed the abstract idea implied by the 
terms newhj painted. And he lias also framed the "ideas 
involved in saying that if anything be applied to anything 
else, the whole is larger than either of the' parts. Further, 
he knows that if a thing just fits into a certain space, it 
will notfd if it is made any larger. The man in question 
I'uas gained all tliese ideas in cojiuection with his past ex- 
perionce. They are due to processes of ideation. 

In what then is reasoning superior to ideation ? Simpdy 
in thes fact that the necessary ideas to solve Jhe difficulty in 
guest ion are hit upon, all other ideas which might arise being 
rieglecdod. Tiuunau has f{}uud the right page, of his guide- 
boikb to help him in the present eiuf'rgency. The given 
situation was curofullv observed ami analysed by means t>f 
die arising in tho coitrse of that observation. Of tlie 
fpiabBes and relations’ brought to light iii’this observation 
BOttie were seen to have no connection wit.h tlih difficulty of 
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vdth tho fn‘.p/in f were sem to be 

wit.], tl,e„i. ’ \Ve were hit upon to 

.'••i)U[>ly c;iKe iiivfslvfiP a larfuj Kvstl.m' 
w;h ne;::ivs.s;vrv f(.r f hoie^], r / 
i>l.‘as bPlore the it ^ 

— h™ ,.,.ia -k:r...! t 

■ sr;. jr -“f an^ 

..r f,;™"” ittm- '“ ‘» '“<><'«5- 

told ot tlie iatollijjoiice of dogs But it°if I 
mneml®.. tlo, ooutioa of PriM'pal Lloyd MmZf^ 
shouM never suppose a more enn^ii/. 5 i+ i ^oigaii: wo 

Professor James writes as fol]o^v% •— nruig. Tims 

hu,oiSi,™‘’„TiS'dr]h^ h?rVf •*’“ "’““x* 

l«at aud »o for i, aavi uu ft '"I-'S'''"-' 

a roault, »n«.o ,.ho”d,,g M 

frXd to'll!;, ll'j'iwtS '!o hi“S . 

admitafiou. bmugU the 
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tliih Mjis. it, roi|uirctl iiotbing bid, ordinarj coutiguous 
ai-;s!K‘iaTi<*n of i(b?asd The terrier ivas only exce])tiona,I in 
tile minuteness of his spontaneous observation. Mo.st 
terriers would have taken no interest in the boat-eleaniiw 
t.'I'eration. nor noticed -what the sponge was for. This 
terrier, in having picked those details out of t,he crude 
mass uf liis boat-exi>erieuce distinctly enough to be 
remimli-d t>f fjiem, was t,ruly enough ahead of his peers on 
the line which leads to human reason. But his act w-a.s 
not. yet ati act of reasoning pro})er. It might fairly have 
bf-ou t-aiied so if, unable to find the sponge at the "hou.siC 
iie Joel brought back a dipper or a mop instead. Such a 
snbstilutiun wouM have sliown tliat, embedded in the 
very tiii'ferent apiiearances of these articles, he lia.d ]>eeu 
ahje to di-serimiiiate the, identical attribute of capacity to 
take up water, and had reflected, ‘Bor the present rmrposo 
they are idmitical.’ This, which the dog did not do any 
man but the very stupidest could not fail to do. 

“ If the reader will take the trouble to analyse tlie best 
dog and elephant^ stories ho knows, he will find that in 
mo,st cases, this simple contiguous calling up of one whole 
I.ty anothei i.s quite sufficient to explain the phenomena.”® 

As an example of a case in which ideation is certainly 
necessary, and in which, consequently, the dog does not 
sbme, we may take the following incident cited by 

<-1 fox-terrier Peter was taught to open 

the Bide door of a large bcx by lifting a projecting latch 
When the door swung oixm he svas never allowed to find 
anything m the box, but w^as given a piece of biscuit from 
he hand T he deve opinent of the situation was alwavs 
to the end of thus obtammg a bit of biscuit outside the 
Iwx. One day a well-browned, hot, rededent chop-bone 
was put msido the box, which was placed in a couidyard so' 
that the dug would pass it when nobody was near thom-h 
.« e„yd b. «te!.ea fmm ,v window. Dotaihrao'S 
Wliavwur am given by Dr. Hill in mtnn (April 16 , im, 

vhS’'"”™ will b. explained in our next 




i, Priiwipksqfp^ydioloyy, Vul. IL, pp. 350. 
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page 558), 'll® net mault w,-« that the ,1„„ faile.I 
apii j atoMe b.s quite familiar ea,xineuce of Ml h ^ 
latch m the „a„al ,vay. The situation.' lonely hoy aii' 
e-Mtag gnUeil hone msiae. was not aiimilaty to t o 
taimhar lK«-.na.,te.-b,K„it situation, ami ,1 “ cMb- 1 
leal me common to both-the lifted latoh-tvas not 
lie ta.l noexpenoneo of fiiMling bones, or anylhS t 
ca!. ms.dO! the meaning of lifting the ktd. ivS ali™r 
lor on,, the getting of a piece of biseuit from outside S 
..ihd to draw the coiielusion, so obvious to ns, tliat 
.pcm,,.- (1.0 door was the % to the prnetieal , mhl , 
efore him. He tailed to assimilate the newpresM,^^^ m 
to iiis^ previous experieaco-— or ko if «om» ,1 nr ^ ^ ^ 
r.orhap.s‘i..fer that lie did imt aLwJall^: t 'art^^Lr;. 
mon toZSi,“ Wio'-i-ontiai fi, turns e,™" 

. “Many cascis of axiparent stupidity iu cliildreu t-ui 

H“ly IreliieT*?^ 

riiits. iiiey aie due to mcapacity or temuorarv fiilnwa 
to grasp analytically some important featurl eix'i bodied S 

the present s.tuat,on-a feature obvious enough to m bi? 
not seen by them, a.s the hinge on which the snMebful 

application of experience turns.” » « feuccusbiui 

Smiii cases as tliis emphasise a most important noint 
on which we have aireiidy touched, hut to which it is worth 
while revel tmg in this connection. A given ideatioii-il 
system does not represent the whole of the ooriespondim! 
«>nciete. We abstract certaim features or aspects only' 
The concrete comprises a much richer variety- Oian Sv 
abstiact system of ideas can hope to portray. Kow a 

to'ut may P^'esent themselves 

to us may ditter •v^udely m many respects, thouuh thev 
MB all instances of some given abstract system Tbo 
intolligonee of tlio reasonoris shown in s Jm tte oJia 
h. man;/. A person who has been trained by'praetico to 
deiil with a given concrete situation may go on to deal 

t^hich mvoives no reasoning. Bogs and elepiiants cs,k 

* bloyu Morgan, Ps^ycholoyy for Ttachura, pp, 109, HO. 



... ui i sujue wav as Deioro, no reasoii- 

minnvil It is j] ten wo are a,rre.sto(l by altoreJ 
^•tarKjes that thmlnng is neceasary. 

■_u ii practical diffionity has once been solved all 
liifelligent people can see tJiat a Avav out’baH 
iHiid. ibey can see more or less eiearlv that 
lappy idea suggests tlie necessary connection 
5 tiu, onpial situation and tlie end tS be achieved 
y be said to reason in so doing ? We have already 
at tins IS usually called rea,soning, tbouffli it is 
?cr and loss Mtive type. When once all tlie ideas 
nmd m their mmds. they are able to appreciate 
iHjitions bet^yeeu them. In oilier words/thev' are 
0 . sn hoient conceptual power to understand the 
hen it iH done. But their familiarity with the 
V Ideational system was not sufficiently erreat to 
of Its bmng aroused in connection with heir 
exanimation of the data. . ® ^ 

imes, however, their ideas ara sufficiently or-an- 
^ conation to mate the bes"t of 
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HP’* ill oiyl.a- to ^decide whefcbor addition, suhtradio,, 
luiibjphcaiaoi, or dwision is the best solution 
_ loa,. '‘hers attempt to meet the diflteulty bv thrash. 

iiu^.HU, i.jie prolilem beforehand with the clas’; Thm 
yhtou p;et some assistance from the bojs. But it is usuali\ 
. rom a teiv oi the sharpest. The average bov imt? 
f!u‘ thing IS done, and he is then able to undorsinud it 
jvod < nonph to work It over again, or to do another iilo 
!';■ otten tails to rise even to this level 

Nov it should be borne in mind that if the teaeliej 
expiams ..he problem first, the rmsonmY^ proper is dom- 
by hm.. rt^is poor satisfaction to set the boys on to 
HO the p.ro.Heu when the lines of its solution liave 
abe:H V been laid down. For the mechanical calculation 
m ah tJsat, rmnams. And exercise in this is not tho chief 
pfirp-,.K(^ in Slitting problems. 

J.«wdiers pay too much attention to resu/fs too 
little to 1*0 jprocmes by which those results have botm 
obtained. Their chief object seems to be to ^ret f.he hoys 
mtiumno to produce correct answers to problems. And 
consist m tliriishing out, with or for the boys, 
all tlie types of problem yyhich they imagine can ho .set iiv 
an examiner. i.hey are, of course, much annoyed when 
Ihe examiner produces a type of problem somewliat 
diifeiing irom any of the types which their boy.s have 
learned to An«l they are inclined to suspect th& 

examiner of inahciou.s intent. 

Now there are examiners wlgise chief delight seems to 
he m _ stumping their unhappy victims. And it is well 
to remind these gentkimen that it is more easy to e.yposo 
le Ignorance ol a. cla.ss than to discover its knowledge 
iius appiie3_ as uiucn to arithmetic as to all other sub- 
jects. But m tlio realm of prohUms, the examimir doe.s 
not a.s a rule go out.side the Icnoioledge of tlio liovs. IKs 
problem howevym, wlulo it i-eipiires a basis of knowlevbm 
luice.ssilate.s a higuer faculty—that of reamnimp lie does 
not wi.sli 1o find out whether fclie boys have learned to do 
problems like those thtih the teacher has explained. He 
vviK.ms to tes0 tlieir poweixs of ^attacking probfems for 
themselves, ^ And it any complaint is to bo made mth 
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fotiio. probloin.s set in the past, it is that examiners 
ha,v(* noi set more of au original kind, and that, conse- 
ijuenHy, lu.anv tVachers have felt themselves justified— or 
ui iUiV rate ‘‘ sah) ’’ — in working over with their pupils a 
variety of typical problems, some of which were almost 
surt‘ lo occur ui the examination.. 

'".rhere is no doubt that the understanding of a number 
of lajiical problems and the working of a few examples 
of each will bo of some value to the pupils. It will 
make fhoir ideas cleurm* and more interconnected. It 
will .‘■•treiigflK'n Ihe basis on which originative reasoning 
ian,,t work in the sphere of problems. But if it is carried 
on ioo fur, it indnccs Urn wrong attitude of mind. The 
working <if proldems boc,ome.s almost as mechanical as the 
mnuerical calculations themselves. The boys can do what 
riuy have been shown how to do, but are helpless in face 
of a strange situation. It is necessary, therefore, to 
introduce some changes in the nature of the problems 
very early. It should also be a frequent practice to set 
boy,s problems and to leave them to struggle with their 
diliiculties unaided. 

It is not meant that problems should be thrown at the 
pupils in careless and irresponsible fashion. What is 
necessary is that the teacher, instead of devoting his 
chief energies to showing the hoys how to work the 
problems found in the ordinary books on arithmetic, 
should expend the greater share of his attention in 
devising problems wdiichwill call out the reasoning powers 
of the boys. He must bear in mind two important points. 
The problems must in the first place be witHn the compass 
of the knowledge of the boys. And, secondly, the boys 
must be sufficiently interested in them to attack them with 
vigour, 

Many of the problems found in the arithmetic books 
deal %<iit.h conditioim which are never lilcely to occur in 
actual ]if{^--least of all in the lives of the boys. The boys 
le-arn in a nn'idinnical way to attack them, but they do 
under the guidance of the teacher; they themselve's do not 
realist tlie full meaning of the words. Tnis is evidenced 
by iim absurd answers which many of the bo'ya produce — 
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iiiis^vers which would owce appear ridiculous to a person 
who really understood tlie nature of the problem. Even 
under the present regirne, and witli the artilicial problejus 
that are often set, the teacher would do well to spend his 
“ preparation ’* period, not in indicating how the difliciilty 
is to be att acked, but in examining the nature of the given 
problem with the hoys, thus ensuring that they thoroughly 
understand what is postulated and what they are requiiu'd 
to produce from ltd 

How' botli the essential preliminary conditions of re:ison- 
ing— nn iinderstanding of the data and a strong impnlsi!! 
or conation towards findiug the solntion—wiil nsiutily 
be obtained if the problems set are living ones. It has 
been suggested by some writei-s that, e.specially with 
the younger ehildron, all arithmetic — both the mere cal- 
culations and the prol)lem8 — shoidd be taken in connection 
with practical wuwk, should, in fact, grow out of the things 
they are doing, as it does in the work of the world. 

A boy is not really interested in finding the amount of 
paper necessary to cover the walls of an imaginary room. 
He can, of course, be interested by external rea:Son3. 
He may work hard at his problem in order to distinguish 
himself, or in order to get out to play. But there are 
quite enough other tasks in school which require external 
incentives. And the teacher should liusband his forces. 
Whei'ever it is |>ossible to create an interest within the 
subject, that should be done. If the boy has himself made 
a box and is lining it with papers he will be very keen on 
finding out howr much he will require. And his calcu- 
lations in inches will be quite as intricate as those in yards 
which would be necessary for the imaginary room. 

A giiod exiimple of the way in which a boy acquires an 


’ The whter ruincmhers a student aornirig to him with a iliiBcviIt 
jinjhieui. He hepian his atteui])t to hel}) the student bj setting 
down clearly the data. Before he (the writer) had liad time to nee 
the Hulut.ion' himscdf, the student exelaiine(i, “ I see it now,” ami 
went away satisiied. I’ho stmlont was, of course, aln^ady partially 
ae('inaiiitc(l wu'th the conditions laid flown, and the grwitw 4ilear- 
iieaa induced the systetnatie statomeno of them was suftioient to 
onable him to see his way without further explanation. 
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int^Mv.st, even in aiilicult tilings, when thej affect his own 
Hchcitics, iH given by Professor Adams. “John ” he tdis 
us “ ivas a perfectly normal tvi,e.~-clever and very- careless 
Niddetilv fhe mathomatieal master reported an ania'«'m> 
nuproYement ui Jolm’s marks. On immstigation the 
ja.oenie!it was found to limit itself to mensuration Still 
turt.her unjuiry narrowed down the prodigy to areas of se«^ 
mpnts of circles; but as those could not bo uuderstuJd 
wnliuuf previous work. John asked and obtained permission 
to wovK irom the beginning. In three Yveeks he liad bored 
luMwiy lionestly through lialf of Todhiinter’s Mensuratmi 
and was very eager to be promoted to the volumes' of 
Hiheins. John was now the talk of the masters’ room 
lUyre nobody had a good word to say for him except the 
science master who reported that John had developed a 
vn.ieiit nitin-est 1X1 Chemistry, and was showing leaning 
<n\ .u <lh Y ol unietric analysis. The wdiole trouble Yvas after- 
uards traced to its primary bacillus in a gigantic balloon 
hut John was projecting. How to cut the gores drove 
him to JodJiimter; how to calculate how much zinc and 
milphuric acid Yvere necessary to float his balloon with 

did Chemistry. Balloon- maki 3 n> 

did noi, make either mensuration or Ohemistrv easy • it 
made them interesting,” * •' J » it 

Space Yvffl not an examination of all the oflmr 

departments of school work in which reason^ xmu S 
developful But similar remarks would applv^ in these 
tS; possible, the teacher slFouid get the 

pupils so interested lu their work that they will be williim' 
and anxious to reason for themselv^es. ^ 

Most writers ^stinguisli two kinds of reasonin<T - 
and xnduetion. In deduction, tliev tell us^ve 
Cs hrSrr ^ess general ]a;s^or tei pavtl'uL" 

particular cases rthrfo^SlL^n S ^neSuwf “we 
have alr&idy used these two teirms in speakino- of meflmdw 
m fc tot chapter, IsiSo? oTt£ 


pp. Arer&a*?t«» Psychology applied ^ to mucation. 
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...rtJiods mil show_ thiit they are largely m harmony with 

ihf* cleliuitioiis we have just given ^ 

But eio.«r exammation xvill si,„,r tha{ the rmaonhn 
uro«»^ mvolvod m dcluction and ir^uclion are aiS 
MiKiioii, corresponds approximately to what we liaye 
(..illed appheaiimi, Md indnclioti to explanatim. But wo 
limnd that amyhmtwn and explanation are not at bottom 
uadamentally distinct. In both easee an ideational y,- 
ton IS necessary, a.nd a given partioular case is broiudit 

point of the iileational system, we use the term appUmlion- 
when we begin with cme or more particular iLes S 
mich the system which underlies them, we are more 
inclined to employ the term ejeplanation. Tint wo cm 
mnph-^’ thfi \oxm apr>Uo.atiim in a liroad sense fur both 
oppj.itions. Tor m botli cases we are applying our idea- 
lonal systems to particular instances. sJ) it must be with 
the coil (ispondmg terms and inditciion. 

Lut we are often told that in induciion we start from 
partacuiar tacts and arrive at general statements of which 
we had no^ idea hejorehand. Now these eoueraJ stnlo 
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;'/vwiV,sv',« (ur a!i<I flid lasf, propositioii is called the 

ronfivHtsHi. l,i will 1)0 noicd lliat tliere are not onlj three 
I ;i. I i. no-., L-ut 1 lu'oti fei’DiK, v.’hich indicate three con- 
.■'■j.tsnr id. ‘.'O';. Tlie ieria way be generiilised by substi- 
litfiiiff loiter- ibr tiio tcriw;. \Ve then have— 

Every # is A 
Every 5 is kl. 

. * . .hi very S is P. 

Ji will l)i^ iedi.-ed that one term {M) ocenrs in each 
hat 3:..t iii the conciusiou. It indicates the idea 
l-'DWi'di \vl)ich the ctwcJn.sion is reached. It is called tht 3 

■tiiu.uilS'lurm., 

Now ir n.-ay occur to the re:ul(?r that if the two preiuisses 
.ir.j .already known, little if any effort is required to pass 
to the coiiclusiea. The work is practiciilly done! Anv 
mielihqeut: person could state the conclusion. Where then ' 
docs tlw rmsfmmy occur ? It consists in linding awlonust 
Uie knowledge wiiich we already have the right premisses 
tor our particular purpose. The statement of the premisses 


(with their camclu^ion) is possible only a/icr 
has taken place. Often, indeed, a person begins with the 
conclusion, i.e. he "feels certain" of its truth, but is 
desirous of establishing it on a solid ideational basis If 
the sehematie syllogism for such a case be examined, it 
will be found that of the three tei*ms S, M and P I am 
already iicqimnied with S and P, aithohgh I may not be 
sure of their muversai ^connection. There is only one 
other term to be " discovered "—the middle term. 

0 see, then, that the middle term indicates the 
ideational syslemoi- reason which guarantees the conclu- 
sion. The task, indeed, is to tAc wuddfe imn. The 

espwe of tlie reasoning, therefore, consists^n ligliting upo^ 
t »J tof®- Ita,' Mioo are ttaa fouad to haTe d,S 
not on tki l,aai8 of dirool, oliservation, but on tire 
K.omid of an idoy renal Bjslem (rarfents and their proper- 
ti.'S) n-Incli has airoadr Imh formed during the course of 
l^tetiwrence and ..Inch gnaranteea the present step fore 
wars, mdoireudentlj of further observai. InsS of 
ro-exaiuming dug particular species {mice) fve rely on the 



nhsir.irihns wliicli have alimdj been made in , 

With ! iie. forinsitioii of idie genus (rodenh)} Our ori-djin 

.vlIo;:,M,; would more fmthfuUj^ represo.it tl.e proi« , 

I ,f It wei-a espressed— All mice Imvo olkel-tootii 

Hn'if are rodents. 

orioi, the coiiclusioi. (;.e. the concloskm „f f,l„ 

V I'l.i ie..suiuug (ho estoiJis/iiHp of it lioing our iWiI^'nir 
m unt so dehmteljf thought of *<, ,„e I,a?e supr„«,..l i, 
he <s.«, ],«t eimumed. 1 may ouly kuow tho s„l,j,,,.( 
(>?) to oegm with, but X nay have a vague idea of horn,.. 
Jung Vila* could bo predicated of it, if only I could 

..Id 1,0 ■l.aj.py .lea ” (/If), or, ,,.„re piope..] " il e -V 

tional system wliicb will guarantee it. * 

^ tJiinlcing al>out the area of a 

l-JW/UJo. I may not know the formula for it, Jmt T 
may be dimly awsire tliat one is to be found, if only I ran 
1 1mik of an idea which will lea,d to it. Of course' if I knu'w 

0 s icoced. Lut suppose that I know eomething of tri* 

Sf ^ may have lea, rued tlmteverv 
trun 5 ,k IS tlie parallelogram constructed on the same 
base and witli the same height. I may also have leaimed 

the rectangle 

"x f areclangK 

X 7i. liom an this it follows tli at the area of half a 

larallelogram is If, tlieli, 1 think of a triangle 

f ^ p5i.ralielogram, my conclusion is readied T c-m 
■itdo the rea.sonmg in the form of a syllogi.sm, as foliows-- 

Tlie area half a parallelogram is . 

Thearea of any triangle = the area of half a parnlldo- 
giam (on same base and of same heiglit), 

'J’liereforc the area, of unv tri;uj<de -- ^ 


m oonneotion wilL 
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_ n is now thit tho essential point of the rea,son 

Hif^eonsists „x couoeiviag tbe triangle as half a ■pa,raih‘hi 
; 7 on». iiiis concept is tie middle term. It may be 
oi'jected tlnd. 1 alroadj bad tin’s concept. Witboui it 
I could not acliieve nij result. The point, ho^ll 

ever, IS tliat I couiu conceive a triangle in many ways as 

a figure whose, tiiive angles are e(p.ial to two right angles 
as a iigure round which a circle can be described, as ^ 
Bi'loscw-egrealer than the third 
sobs ana so on~-d)ut wa,s sufficiently acute to see that 
only one wav oi couceivmg a triaugle (as half a paraJldo. 
guua; would lean to tlio end I desired to attain 

"S “''“y tat l.ein,lical,ed'w II," 

hl.Him^ut; J,lie are, ol a ti'imsilu, heiii/i half that 'of th'r 
r<n,,!M,yr.moa the (J) ^ 

{h), /.s' 

_ ItV e .se(3, then, that in deduction the essence of the rei «!n« 
mg consists, as in all the other Ui lu i +■ ^^t-ason- 

“ iiaimv idea » nvtL » u ^ i upon the 

Happy i iea. llus happy idea ” is one way of conceiv 

Oi my guide book, or o£ the right uLTn'tr dl > f 
me in tl,o given sitnatioffi- “ '’“‘P 

(.•o“ l“t“»Tr,?’ (X'‘r tano- 

.'ommott iJL Lmy o',***” 

lee.,.n whieh leads ‘ro^, Lmiuatio“ o^p™ icS/af" 
to the stahnnent of the mme-i-i l o>. ^ ’cicnJar cases 

mimlwr of I■x)».ri„l0llt3, Uwitiif,, ta'"'"' Pylorius a 

other .ueulsb difco'ut Tig If 

tho hovs to notice that they ill exu'bml H J? 

■lhe.u,to tmm,. a g,.„„ral stu'tement a iut n o 4'“"/^ 

times, mdeed, },e veiftures to iunu, fo Vi it 

impetft to all goiids !) P to a statement with 


1 . 
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uf'^rr'^+r r oi.viousiv is no- 

All tlKii the hoys Lave a riolit to state * is tint H, 
lueiaJs u'hirk Oiej/ hava oht-'et'vrd e-vpand. ' 'J’Jiev Lave n 

,.iMU''l. liic scnoraijsulioii sii);gesti«l is utilr (ho lira 
w,|,l g,».ss ,y ,lK, uiitnim..,! t,, trial i(,-;,.s ^ ,,,1,“ 

uiltji.'iiiHi latonilnaliirii iitfor conrnaiojiiiit-' all t:niin-hiir>: 

This pn>eess is suiiio.titues. justiHcul and (L-scnhed a- 
n>i/sa»,aiir hy amiloyy. Hut if; is -ji,,! r^.mnnnrj ■ for it om 
dtavH iu» i'tvmn. It, ainunids to savia^^: Jdhtah are -iin-, 

under 'iieat 

Leudojo all tJie <>tL<«rs will do ILst tLe‘ro is no m'onne 
lur Hiu>h a, condnsiun. At tlie most it c*a,a he <-al!e.I ^n]^ a 
or livpotnesis, deinandixe^ veriiiea.fion Lefore if 
^ can he a<wpf.ed deiimlely. - It is fLIs Umdeney to snb- 
stitnte guess-work for real inrestigation . . . wln(di Ins 
made Le ordinary ‘ pmctical ’ man so susj-,ieious of wi S 
he calls ^ theory and so fond of contrasting it with 
puictice, of telling us that ‘an ounce of fiujt is 
worth a ton ot theory. No doubt this is so if the ‘ fact ' 
m true and the. theoiy’ fate, but betwee^tae thtry 
and real tact there is no ojiposition at all.” “ ^ 

Of course, wdiw-e the resemblances are Icnown to be 
connected with tlie occurrences inferred, the mntiZ ! 
qmta .lilTerant, Thus it ™..ld ba aiAld to arSt Lm 
t he letanbhina.s of two boilies m colour, size and sliane 
that beiuiuse one floats on wat<>*% the otlier will likewise 
do so. Lur, if neglecting ail these resemblances, I hapiicn 
to know tliat they resemble eacli other in wei-ht, I can he 
<‘onhuent m as.smdmg on the ground of this siimle re- 

‘ ^ '5^'^ I- f’Uch a ease, “ onr argument cea.ses to be 

analogical and becomes demonstrative, our conciuHion 
p. sscsjnmi a supposition or liypof liesis ink, an (‘.stabli.slu-d 
! f oilier words, f have Int „pou an i.leafjoual 

■M.sfem Ahat Connected with wmght) which enable'; me tu 

* 77u! L-vi'intl Jinfiis of h’iltir.tfion, pp. 2 ;VJ -'{io "* 

Op. ciL, p|v r;<», 171 . ’» , ‘•yjK 

* Op. cU., p. ISI. 



pass from otie concfete ease (of floating) wliicli is given, 
to anutlior wbicli I can inter. 

What, llien, is the teacher to do in such a lesson as that 
on iho e\]):uiBion of; metals by heat ? After a number of 
(■\j!f‘riweul3, he should refer to many other instances, and 
iinaiiy /ri^nhe boys that men have found al^bmetals 
expanding with heat. This is not a process of Temonmcj, 
imi it is far better than indueiug the boys to jump to 
-■■•,nriu,d!>us with insuflieient grounds. “ One of the chief 
;tilva,m!!gcs derived from tlie teaching of natural and 
])]sysl*-:!] Btrience should be the recognition by the pupils of 
ihc liiiii.'idty of arriving at truth, and of the need of 
r;iuth»n in making inferences from insufficient evidence.” * 

]'j miglit. be asked : Wliat is the use of the experiments, 
if the boys have to be ioW the general truth in the end f 
'rhcir chief use is to enable the boys to conceive clearly the 
jiaiore of that truth. They form the basis of ideation, 
but tiiat ideation, in so far as it is entirely determined by 
them, cannot be called reasoning in the sense we have 
Bpcci tied in this elniptor. 

Many other so-called *' inductive ” lessons in school are 
lilcmvise dtivoid of reasoning in the strict sense of the term, 
■f'hey require careful observation and comf»arison of several 
particular cases, and the consequent noting of* some 
common characteristic. This, once again, involves idea- 
tion or judgment. But it is a judgment prompted entirely 
by the observations made. It does not involve the selec- 
tion of an idea or system of ideas with a distinct con- 
sciousness of an end to which that ideational system will 
point the way. It is, in so far as it is not guided by some 
other system of ideas, nothing more than conception or, if 
we may so stylo it, simple ideation. The lesson sketched 
in the last chapter on adverbial phrases and clauses was of 
this tyj^e. The teacher, of course, sees the end to which 
v.he lesson is h'ading. But from the nature of the ca.se 
the boys cannot do so. They liavo not yet formed the 
ideas in question, and can only arrive at thejii by making 

* 'llujre itm, of oourKt;, a few alight exceptions, 

* \\'eiU3n, op, cif., p. titJO. 



oliKerv'atioiifl umler the tea<;her’s jruid: 
cour.sts a, luost important exercise, and 
quite rigxitly conducted on this nkn 


* XMi;? wrxu 

Ibis „owlwoome very common as applied to 
and ,( nn^l.t only lead to fin-thei- confusi 

any in terminology. 

li should always be bokie in mind, howtw 
tfvm wdvHum is to be used to imply mai 
the iindmg of a satisfaeiorj ex- 
sonrfung observed. Hot mem codeptio 
«iiled tnciuciion, but conception with a purpc 
by other ideas. In other words, the tem m 
mnpjoyed, as already Buggested. earlier in thi 
<lm.se eases^ in wlddi the ideas we alreadj 
found msuflicient to explain the phunomenoi 
and comsequently direct us to further obser 
concrete. J^lien we Imd the reason or expla 
the Ideas winch we possess, the pmci 

said to be a case of dedueimi. When xre ir 
for ima ideas, it may be called ‘ 

cases th€i reasomna oroeeRs n 
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and carry out the observation or experiment 
RcJ mdiu'tive mquuy, therefore, in the mosf, 

w]jen the inethod of ifenrww is adopted. ' 

fcionie educationists would like to see 'all observation h, 
saiool of «ii8 nharaoter. But if Ave are to profit bt < 5 

Je.ii that, w. must often choose methods of framinV^ 
idcat]..mal systems in the mmds of the boys which do n 7 
convsponddo the long-drawn-out struggles of I . ^ 

uihMljg<.utmdmdua]a who liave collectivdyobtaim^^ 
Nystems. .Sometimes, therefore, we coS on S 
usfTelygnungthenetresulteofmiichprevioushnnf^'^^*^'^ 

Tu other m>Pds, we ML 

A.,1 if „„r telling is to 

n,„^. aJrea,l,^ . n.«uing in the mWs of the btr 
nr ranmt eommuntcMe itidividual simide An 

Iteso vimt be obtained throu<di concentn 
7.0 h,„j. fcmaeta. There is So ataSi^' 

’ase of new arraiiffemftnfa IW tl^aw r.vr.>.4. ^'lu3 
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All overcoming of cohesion causes expansion. 

Heat overcomes cohesion. : 

Therefore heat causes expansion. 

Here the middle term or reason is the overcoming qf 
eohesim. And the process of thought may best be 
iiicliciitecl by the form— Heat causes expan.sion, heoame 
it overcomes cohesion. 

We see, then, that the reasonmg in induction nxul in 
iMmcMon.m of, the same type, and can be expre.ssed in 
syllogistic fonn. The chief difference betsveen the two is 
that in indnetion there are also involved processes of 
observation or experiment to complete the ideational 
Bystem which guarantees our conclusion. Archbi.slmp 
Whately slimmed the matter up very well when he 
wrote-'- ■ 

“Much has lieen said by some writers of the superiority 
of the Inductive to the Syllogistic method of sucking 
truth*— -as if the two stood opposed to each other — and of 
the advantage of substituting the Organon of Bacon for 
that of Amtotle, etc., which indicates a total misconcep- 
tion of the nature of both. There is, however, the more 
excuse for the confusion of thought which prevails on tliis 
subject, because eminent Logical writers have treated, or 
at least have appea-red to treat, of Induction as a kind of 
Argument distinct from the Syllogism ; which if it were, 
it I'ertainly might be contrasted with the Syllogism ; or 
rather, the whole Syllogistic theory would fall to the 
ground, since one of the very first principles it establishes, 
is that all Reasoning, on wdiatever subject, is one and 
the same process, which may be clearly exhibited in tlic 
f(irm id Syllogisms. It is hardly to be supposed, Ihere- 
btre, that tliis wyis the deliteirate meaning of those writers; 
Hsough it must be admitted that they have count enancod 
the error in <]ue.st,ion, by their inaccurate oxpres.sions. 

“ This imu'cunmy seems cliiefly to have arismi from a 
vagu.'Ufss in the use of ibo woi'd Induction; which is 
htooel iuK's cmjdoved to designate the process of 
Hnn and of eollwting facts; sometimes the deducing <»f 
an inference from those facts. The fonner of these pro- 
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«-osses (viz. tba,t of observation and experiment) is 
undonhif'diy di^fhict froiii that whieh takes place in the 

Byliegi.sm; iuil tlieii it is not a process oi argummiatimi ■ 
the latter again is an argumentative process ; but then it 
is, like all otiior arguments, capable of being Syllogis- 
f ically ox])rfsso(l. And hence Induction has come to 1 >e 
regarded as a distinct kind of argnment from the Syl- 
legism.” * ^ ' 

“ '.rake anolilier example. I am sitting in a railroad ear 
■wail iiig for tlni tinin to stai't. It is winter, and the stewe 
tills tlie car with pungent smoke. The brakeman enter.s 
and my neighbour asks him to ‘ stop that stove smokin"-' ’ 
He i-eplies tliat it will stop entirely as soon as the tnr 
bf?gms to move. ‘ Why so ? ’ asks the passenger. ‘ it; 
ahmge dof's,’ rt'plies the brakeman.” * 

Now (hi.s weuld be called “induction,” if the vague use 
of the term already considered were allowed. It would * 
iudf'od, he a more satisfactory case than that dealt with’ 
in connect ion with the observation of a few metals expand 
iiig with heat. But it is obvious that the brakeman has 
not reasoned. He has merely framed a judgment after 
observation of particular cases. This judgment merel'v 
arise.s from and sums up his observations. It does nk 
lead beyond them. “ But, if the passenger had been an 
acute reasoner, he . . . might have anticipated the brake- 
tnan s reply, and spared his own question. Had he singled 
out 01 all the numerous points involved in a stove’s not 
smoking the one special f)oint of smoke pouring freely out 
of a stove-pipe’s mouth, he would probably, owing to the 
few association.^ of that idea, have been immediately re- 
minded of tlie krw that a fluid passes moi'e rapidly out of 
apipe 8 mouth if another fluid beat the same time stream- 
ing over that mouth; and then the rapi^ drauo-ht of air 
over the stove-pipe’s mouth, which is one of the points 
involved in tlie car’s motion, would immediately liave 
occurred to him. * 

^ “ Thus a couple of extracted characters, wil li a eouj.le of 

1 E/emmis of Logic, Ninth Editioi*, p. m. 7’lic wf^rd 

ar^Matwn is, of course, used as equivalent to reasoning 

* James, Pnnetplea of Psychology^ Vol. H., p. ;tf2. 
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fli-’h- f(>n’ .-ii)!! fjtjvjoiis ewirieRfJoiiSi wmikl have formed the 
liiiK’ in <ia‘ piisaeisger's mind between the pheno- 
Nundre Kiopjiing and car. moving, 'w'Mch were only 
link'd as vvhctje.s in the brakeman’s niind.”^ 

We liiiiy snm wp the reasoning in syllogistie fonn^ as 

follows ' 

, Ai.r passing over Ixip of pipe causes smoke to , be draAvn, 
out,. 

When is in motkm air passes oven* top of ]hpe. 

Tlwirefore when car is in m(_Jtion smoke is drawn i>ut. 

Tlio rno.st imporiant idea, then, is tlsit air pn-sses over 
llio top ()f tltf> pipo (wheii the car is in motion). And the 
procesH of re.isoning may 1>e best expressed by saying: 
The smoking of ihe iire will stop entirely as soon as the 
car iM'gins to move, heeimm then the air pame9 over the top 
(f tint. pipe. 

As !.*rofessor James describes this instance, it is a case of 
d-eduction.. For he stipposes the necessary ideational system 
to be .already in the possession of the passenger, so that 
the latter cowld have solved the difS^culty himself, if he Innl 
only troubled himself to examine the matter thoroughly. 
But the same difiiculty might have given rise to induction. 
Wlam the law that .a fluid passes more rapidly out of 
a pipe’s mouth if another fluid, be at the same time siroaia- 
iug over that nioulli ” is not known, it is possible to sup> 
pose that a persifh, being anxious to explain the behaviour 
of the stove, or to be sure that Wiat the brakeman says is 
true, might by careful observation and experiment, succeed 
in discovering the law, Having now obteined the neces- 
sary ideational system, he is in the same position as James’s 
■‘acute rcasoner.” And he c<.>u]d state his argument in 
the same form padding, of course, the details of the ohsor- 
v.dions and (ixper]m(?nts by which he discovered the law). 

We then, once again, that there is only one process 
of reasoninfj. If that reasoning proci.'cds entirely on the 
basis of previous kxiowledge, it is called (hdudvM ; if it 
uecoHsii ates the discovery of new ideational systmus to- 


■ (}p. ctf., gp, 342, 343. 
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t.'X'.siin^ IciKfwlcil^'f*. it- is called indiic.tuni. 
it. liitvci’S, In'tweeii tlw two. For there as-^^ man? 
cases in ^^liicii it is diilicalt to say how far our exam iiiaiio)! 
of t.he coui-rcte has rndirfl an ideational HYstern wliich ■ we 
already pcjssi-ssed, and htnv far it has really caused us to 
o'ororcr tliat .system, 

Ft must, l^e jvmembmx'd on the one har).l that our idea- 
tion.-il jy.'-l.'Tus tend to fade from inomorv, and on tin; other 
1h;).t iH'w '-ase.s of the corresponding eonerete are more 4»r 
ditferenf.. The ctTort, thm-efore, to explain aiudher 
sm)H’Avha.t different, case is nearly alsvays a kind of redis- 
eoverv. And in this sense it is induct, ive in character, 

Ifhk viinv maiccft still more clear — xrhat has a.lr('ady 
hoen said earlier in this chapter — that the using of <mr 
idcat.ional systems on fresh cases rea-ots upon eon<;eptIon. 
Wo luakc our grasp of tUo.se sysfetris the bettor by appli- 
cjilion uf them to fresh and partially diffinent in, stances. 
The method of conception rrhich we termed the method of 
agresmevi is thus brought into play. The one (abstract.) 
** rolls out ” more a,nd more di.stinctly from the many (con- 
crete instances). In this lies the ?alue of all that applica- 
tion of general principles which we require after lessons in 
which those principles have been obtained. Some boys, per- 
haps, do not really grasp the ideas at all until the stage of 
application is reached. In the very old days, when xvhat 
is tenned the '‘Deductive Method” was employed, xvheu 
the principle or rule was always told first, and then applied 
to concrete cases, the idear were still more frequently only 
grasped during tlie application. There was a sort of 
“inductive” process going on during the struggle with 
the concrete. While the boys were su})posed to be a})p!y- 
ing the principle to concrete instances, they w-ere rca-lly 
slowly undcrstendtng that principle in thcii:. efforts to deal 
with those cases. 

but, jis wo have seen, the same thing occurs to some 
extent even when tlie ue(;essa,ry system of ideas is fairly 
well developod. All reasoning involves both the striking 
>4 the right system of ideas ami the further clarification of 
thos©*'i(K=4as. To thi.s estent it may alwaiy,s*‘be called induc- 
tive. Wo see, then, that actual reasoning is both deduc- 
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1 i VP aiHl iipiuc-t ive. When the necessary ideationai s^^stems 
are i-lcurJv deJined, and can be readily used to explain and. 
:tdd to the “conerete” with which ’we are dealing, we call 
the. When our ideational systems are 
in»ii(iqiiate, and require to be appreciably 
irnr.!>'hpif by additional observation and consequent con- 
^\p. cull the inihidioii. Or, as Mr. Bradley 

puts it, “It is not in principle alone that analysis and 
htiiv'.h art; osKcntially one, but in practice also their 
iCiitv ttuids to show itsoll in the product. Performing 
uju‘ ojioraliou we tiud that ve have also iiccomplished the 
oithf-r; uutl \y('! nuiy err in our estimate of the relative 
iuipoiitn'.fti anti ftrouiinence of their aspects.” * 

iViiahiiy’s rt'ienmco to the “ Oi’ganon of Bacon ” (induc- 
tion) ■ Ic'-ervt.'s ftirlher elucidation. It is often said that 
the use. of ituhidloa instead of (hihietion (which latter wa,? 
* during the Ididlie Ages employed almost exclusively) has 
la’ought all the improvements of modern science. This is 
quit€i true. What has really taken place, however, is not 
that we havt3 changed our method of reasoning, but that 
we have ceased to confine our reasoning to the ideas for- 
mulated hy Aristotle and the ancients. It was believed 
by tlie scholars of the Middle Ages that all the ideational 
systems of any value had already been obtained by the 
ancients. Consequently only deduction was possible. But 
gradually, as men began to see the impossibility of explain- 
ing many thingS with the old ideas, this absurd belief 
det-ayed. Active thinkers .saw^ t}*e need of fui'ther investi- 
gation. Reasoning was no longer confined to the using of 
lla; old ideas. It is, tlien, the extension of reasoning to 
new tields, thus demmidlug more conception or ideaUo7i, 
wliich (duifiicterises the new era. 

Although— the sake of clearness of thought — we 
ha, VP shown that, as far as the reasonvng ia concerned, the 
form caHcd huhiciion is not a distinct type, it is necessary 
lo rcjuiiul t,h(i student onceagainthattlie term “ induction ” 
is usually cm ployed to cover all conception or ideation in 

■ 

‘ F. ti. Vo-MikiyiThfi/ PrindpkH of Lnffic, p. 435. Analym and 
ftytiUicd-’ lift'c iKK’-d respeetively foi tnducHon and deduction 
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which MMfinis ot ideas (expressed by deOnitious, or genera! 
Keteiuenth, or rules) Are arrived of liy consideration of 
nmiiher of concrete instances. W]ien‘ he incets t}u3 word 
-indnofioji in educatioml boolcs and in exanrinefion 
.nn>.iaons (fuj thorn at the end of this chapter i ho must, he 
|,m spared to tal^e it in this sense. Such concoiitua,! excrci‘:os 
.shoiml, isowever, onij be called rndnciion, in the strict 
sense o>f the tonu, m so fa,r as tlioy form part of a reamn- 
process, nc. m so far as fliey are undertaken in the 
afteni]}!, to expiiiin somothmg. 

fvHa,sunn|g and creative imagination arc tlie hirdieKi 

1 v lla-r Iinder the name ot invention. .Both involve some 
oitl which IS Held definitely in view. Both require 
^ mwdiirig that end. But tliev 

<hfler wnh respect both to the end' and to the ideational ■ 
processcH n«;essary to reach that end, ' 

bi misomng, the end in view is in cio.se touch with 
I eahty. In practical affairs it is, iudetid, some definite con 
Crete result wlueh is to be actually attained.. And even in 
science the general propositions wliich we reach are not 
obtained merelj for the delight of contemplating them' 
■Ihej are aspects of reality, and their purpose is to^ffive m 
a gmt ter ciiutroi over the real world. The end of reasoning-' 

IS of direct utility m the conduct of life. Jn creative 
rniagmation, the end in view is rather air aesthetic enSv 
XI “Pire to paint a niw 

The process of reasoning is essentially eoncentual 

m M i*'*’ f i* tli't • 

aspect of his thougliis that he must give mo?t attenlinf 

Fogress towards his end must be Sn^l 

chain of ideas. In creative imagination 4ere is still t.J.J 

jKouut for muds more, esneciallv whpx« if w 

UiaKte iiml re,„it is# complex' of inia^ly icmemlisred 
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f *• «<tiiKi you (I'iiljij {,.(!• tlj(> ujiire eiri.'f'jive training 

r* . . .hi.ig !.. ? hjioiv hfswyf.ii would varv ^nir molhotla 

.« t'ltrilnig to file agpf! of the pnpiJs. 

j V * nitifhoi'i nf n'a'iuniu:/ may bt, ennshiVf-d 

on tamiiSur jjainmi pi-enmnciia, (<>.<;„ ih‘j Mmw, 

fh tiuguish hclwoon imiu. five an.l doduelivu mi>.uine, and 
tiio- M.iff ,)!<• 1)1 oaoJi in .-ei.ii.)] work. 

J lo n’ii.at d..n frninin^h,jenronnuiKdHt.? i'..ni|,uo f he raism,. 
my jiow, „t Hiiidnm at tli^ ago. of five, (m. tiitt-n,. 

O What is meant l.y Elm - iiaiiKtive nwthod - in f naoiang, and fa 
'••m i iH j{ iUialt'g. III5- to tho pjiiraw^ ui f-cii-ntiii!; di.'oi'verv f 

h. 1 aiding that a vla.-.-i in weak nl jn-ibk-saN fh.-agh g<>,»i in 

7. AM reasoning invoivea Ideation, hut all ideation is not reasoia 
ng. C,ira a definition of reasoning whieli hiirmoniHes with this 
..itateinenfc, and illnstrate it by examplea, 

exerelsed in connection with wooii 
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■ Mbmort. 

Wti li;id to refer to already. 

chaj4.,-r ou Imagiaatioa, for instaneo, ansKiuod it. 
fhrosiglaaif. Jiaagmsitioii is, indeed, one of the cliief 
pro.!ui‘{.s of niHniory. And ideation, wliieli nsiiaily iieconn 
IsMtii i I) lages and percepts, is no loss depomlt'iit 
mpoi! it. We must proceed, therefore, to oxa.nutio more 
eiosolj the whole maehineiy of memory, and hove that 
niaohinory Ihnetions. 

Usovi in its tvidest sense, the word memory signifies an 
af.trihuh) which is necessary to the mind at all times, 
hlvcry men I a, 1 process, whether it is afterwards specifically 
recalled or not, leaves mme trace. The nervous tissue 
which is excited at the time of its occurrence is to' some 
extent modifiL'd. And when it is re-excited, the manner of 
that excitation will ha somewhat different hecause of the 
former expo.rience; and if this is so, the mental con- 
comitant of the excitatiomwill also he modified. Prol>:il)ly 
a great amount of sub-conscious learning goes on in this 
way, without any definite recall of the past experiences to 
w'hieh that learning is due. We can gradually become 
familiar with a room, so that we move about in it more 
readily, witliout any definite attention to this or lhat 
pcH'.niiarity of it. 

Pin’coption, as we have seen, ow'os much to this siib- 
con.sc.inus accumulation of traces of p-'ist experienc.e. And 
thougij many of the higher procesw'-s of mind require 
definite rtivmd of portions of past experience, thej' also 
depefaT ultimately up^n the same general conservative 
tendency, no single rae.utal prucess^ean proceed 

‘M 



ioi« ai.i.r uuw. ror If at aiij given instant of 
hncli a pi ocess_ tlie traces;^ of the immediatelj preceding 
ms anis could l>e completely obliterated, wa should ham 
to begin our effort of comprehension or adiustmeat to tho 
“new” situation owr again. It is imposible hreoimdTO 
jv hat a luenfal process could be without this retention of 
the “just ]!:i.st. 

Wt‘ sum up all this by speaking of tlie plmildiy 
and rd,.^iimuiem ot the mind. Lloyd Morgan uses the 
term pn-rnttn/ retention Viith the same meaning.* But tlte 
uool jaewory is usually specialised to refer to those cases in 
t lim prnrer of reteutiveness gives ri.se to tin’! d<>{init<* 
mvivfd of mum portion of past experience, in the form of 
ideas and images. Thus, a jwrs^m xvould not as a rule say 
1 hat he mnembors how to walk, or that he reimnubors 
tliat a ceriam vollow splierical thing (an orange) ■will 
yjivB coriain faictual soBBatioiin wlm^n ^nisixMl, Hut 
wmM say that lie remembers a certain delightful walk 
which he took on a giYoii day, or a parti(?nlar orange which 
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o!i tlip ns<* tiri'lo of it. And for tM.s the teJE'hor is largol v 
rrflpunpil-k*. 'I’ho use miide of it in school is la,rgH‘lv in 
onuuntiun with spoeifie things which are taught, and 
tshich liave to be definitely remembered. Cousequeutly, 
though we nmat never lose sight of the general factor 
called retentivenes.s, on which all the rest depends, we as 
teachers are particularly interested in memory as the 
power of reviving di^finite portions of past experience. 

In <*oi!i.tec lion with these ordinary cases, which are usually 
rofeiTcd to under tlie name of memory, there are three 
distinct p)ia,sc8— (1) a certain experience, (2) an interval 
during which the experience is no longer thought of, (8) a 
more or Iohh c.om])leti* nwiva! of the original kind of 
ex|X;rieuce, or of soino element of it, or of some modified 
form of it. 

This is what can be gleaned from the mental side. 
From this point of view, the interval between the expe- 
rience and its revival contains nothing connected with 
the experience. It is filled with other mental states or 
experiences. Those psychologists who have tried to treat 
of mental states without reference to nervous proees-ses, 
and who have endeavoured to get a certain completeness 
in the mental world independent of the physiological 
processes of the nervous system, have found a great diffi-. 
culty in connection with this intermediate period. They 
have usually recognised that if the experience can be 
revived, in whole or in part, it must havd left some traces. 
And they have tried to ^nd some mental traces. Intro- 
spection, however, can discover few — in many eases, none 
at all. These psychologists, therefore, have often been 
led to suppose a sub-conscious region into which our 
experiences sink, and in which they continue to live an 
attenuated existence until the time when iJiey are recalled 
to more complete life. Now while some of our experien<*es 
do continue to reverberate for some lime in a sulvconscious 
way, it is difficult to believe that they sink a little lower 
and continue permanently. It is still more difficult to 
^believe that cdl our multitudinous experiences also eon- 
tium. tu this way, « ' 

The best explanation which can be given 6f the fact of 
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tct<’ntt\t’n<’'ss if; l»y reference to thenerToua system. Those 
parts cjf the ]>rain 'whleli are excited during a gteea 
arc. permanently alter(?d. They retain, then, 
sanse tvii.'r-s of the (iscitation. These tewes tend to fade, 
!'5iU if. hi-forc, they have disappeared, nervous impulses 
run 1‘V iJic. same } art of the brain, a re-excitation occurs 
is snore or less similar to the original one, and 
ahi- h is cojssefjnent ly aceoiiipanied by ti more or hjss 
i.iiiiil.ir sstcnifi! Klate. 

h; rr!('j)}ioji, then, it may be .said the brain plays a 
role hoifM'wlsat, like tiiat of the w<ix xecord of a phono- 
ipnph. Whsrn ccitain sounds are producsal, the wax which 
is in rotation nr.‘eive.s s'ertain irnprossions. The iword 
may be pot .-JWiiv h)r a pfo'iod, and then repkiced upon the 
l•yli^lder of t la* phonogi'apli and caused to rotate as it did 
«Hi tlio original oeeasiosi, Similstr sounds are reproduced. 

' III tills analogy ilie sounds stand for mental proi'esscs, the 
rot at ion of tlie cylinder on the second occasion .stands for 
a re-excitation of the same brain cells. The analogy, of 
course, must not be carried too far. For instance, ii! the 
record is carefully preserved, it can reproduce the sounds 
as clearly as ever, even after a long interval. But the 
traces left in the brain are continually fading. 

The* important thing for the teacher is to know how it 
is that re-excitation takes place. We have already seen, 
in dealing with after-images, that nervous excitations tend 
to persist a little” time after the conditions giving rise to 
them have ceased. Neurones jjihieh are in a state of 
activity seem to lie able to drain energy from other cells, 
and to monopolise it for a time. Further, the paths so 
(-stablished seem to become more pervious, so that energy 
tends on future occasions to find its way along the same 
trjmts to the sryjne cells. When, therefore, neurones have 
b(H?n very intensely excited, there is a tendency, not only 
for the excitation to continue a few inoinente afterwards, 
but. fer t he energy of many other portions of the brain to 
lie drafted to thetu, and to set them in excitation again. 

Tims any very striliing experience appears to recui.. 
many times spoit'taneously. If a tune has " cangftteon ” 
with us, we ind it continually springing up in our minds. 
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Isa VI' sp.<ni a man run over, the terrible expcrieiu-e 
h» be revived in itnaijfcry again and again,. Thia 
leadeiicy ia kiunvii ns jierseveralion. It niay be con.sidercid 
lo raihi' in all ea,scs. In other ’svords, it ia the sanie kind 
of tiling ns ir.fentlvams. But it is sufficiently strong to 
prod ne.e’ spontaneous revival only in the case of very vivid 
and intense experiences, and especially during the time 
inuuediiitesy following them. And it is, consequently, 
in s'u«‘h cases tliat the woivl perseisemMon h usually 
We shall, however, use the term in its widest 
in what .follo'vvs. 

get. revivals of mimy things which were not 
csfcodiiigly shaking <»u their original oocurreaca. Per- 
oii'is the ciiief factor only in the revival of a few 
very striking things. Tlie groat majority of our revivals 
lire" due also to the fact tliat- experiences which occur 
togi'i her bmnne connected together in our minds hy the' 
act, of attention, so that when one occurs again, either as 
experience, or itself as a revival, it tends to revive 
the others. This connection is usually referred to as 
(mocuif,io7i. We have already noted the neural basis of 
this in dealing with the complication of sensations by the 
traces of prenous sensations. W^hen two sets of cells are 
excited together, or in close succession, paths are rendered 
pervious betwx*eu them, so that if one centre is excited 
again, the other is likely to lie excited also, though usually 
not with such great intensity or completeness. 

There is doubtless a c1c«b connection between persevera- 
tion and association. They are probably txvo parts of 
one comprehensive process. Every case of revival is due 
both to jMrscveratioii and to as.sociation. The difforeuce 
between the various cases is that in some perseveration 
to lie tlie chief reason for revival, iii- otheixs associa- 
But even the most striking cases of spontaneous 
revival probably depend on a system of nervous paths 
having Ikhui made pervious. As Professor Carveth ite.ad 
says. “ wenmst also admit that ide:i,s may be aroUHc-d as 
*Jhe «ffect.s of remote stimuli of whose ojicralion we. 
haver tfb present amsciousnesK, and, therefore, wo lU'c.d not 
re,gard spontaneous ideas as exceptions to th*A principle of 
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5(111.”’ 'TIk' excitation •vrliich must luwo 

n-,csH'i>'il ill the iinst iilace has drained cnerj^y from various 
f-:, (’!’' 'iil in;..r mariij paths whereby re-e^'citatiuii of the 
]tart is iilitdy io take place. For 'birin-jf wakiii.c; 
iil't; ah tii(‘ nouruncs of Ihebrain are partially willr 

lr<‘n (-iioniy, au'l Home of this can lie drained from iiiem 
inidin- i-;X('e[it.iuau] (.'irciiMistaiices. In cases wliere associa- 
tu-if fviiis to h(! nie only fimior leadini.; to revival, vo- may 
;..upp<<<e that tile experience revived was on its oripinai 
ji.-.'irro-nee not snOlcienily intense to iiivolvi* a nx- 

,i1,)iion, drainimt (‘um’py from many siirronndino ]:.arls. 

{ f is I, id o. iMn red -— wit li 1 he same iuteu.sit.y-™n? CAnnjHmttvM 
it ’Aonld liave succeeded in draiiiinsji; liifcie if any 
ii! :'\ouK (>n('rf.;y from other parts. No paths xvouh'i h.ave 
Ivi-ii f(H’n)i-d. .\nd if. could never bo repeafed, mn-ept by 
;i, o p.-tiiiiin of the sjinu! external conditiom, 

•'jiur-: f am told flic, na.me u£ a person, but fail to rei’ull it 
*o..-Ti when I see tlu! person again shortly afterwards. I 
am ;iM<> to g(‘t. t.he name again only by being told it. 
again, .i’hit if I had attended io the person and to the 
n.'ime, either iogf-dher or in close succession — io the name, 
for instance, immediately after the person — there would 
bs^ much more chance of my recalling the name on seeing 
the pwson, eimi althovgh ihe amount of aUention hoik io 
the ffj'mn and to the name is no more in (Ms ease than it 
v'as in the former. I may not have attended suffieiently 
iotliename to ciaaiso any great drainage of energy from 
ot h(.‘r parts of tho brain, inore^or less imperfecflj eon- 
neetod xvit h the centres involx'ed in cognising tho 'name, 
but one of those other parts (that concerned with cognising 
the ])er-Hon) hud just been excited, and its excitation (in- 
vulviiig attention) xvas only justdyiagdown wdien the new 
excif ation (that coma^rned with cognising tlie name) benan, 
Kiiergv is thmadore drained from the excited eentre whicli 
1 .'^ jiLst dying down to tliat which is beginning to be 
exfitod. 'rim conscious aspect of this is tho passage of 
atientbn from one thing (the jierson) to tho <ilhor (tho 
nannf). 

I Artinla <m “ Hofalious in Thought,” J^itish Journal of*Pfycho- 
logy, Vol. IV.sf). S53. 
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We s«», tiien, that if a centre cannot be so intensely 
CN(*ito<i as to tiraiu many paths for itself, it -will staml 
a c.ljunce of being na-excited frotn within the brain only 
if it lias ten able to drain one or more centres which 
.'iro already in dying excitation at the time of its own 
ex<.‘itation; Tliat is to say, in normal cases a definite path 
must, be constructed by the passage of attention from (me 
thing to another. If, later, the centre first excited is re,- 
cKcited, eitlier from without or from within, energy hows 
more or less reuAlily along the path already made,, causing 
re-exciialion of the other centre. The latter attracts to 
itself the discharge from the former. The mental jstate 
accompanying the excitation of the first centre seems to 
call up t.lui mental state accompanying that of the second. 
Wo may speak of the matter in this way so long as we 
understand that the real explanation must be sought in 
the nervous processes. 

.Sometimes ive get a combination of the two extreme 
cases described, i.e. a thing which is liable to be revived 
fairly frcsqueutly on account chiefly of perseveration, and 
also, at other times, on account chiefly of definite associa- 
tions which have ten formed, is revived all the more 
frequently and readily by the combined action of both. 
Thus, if I have made a striking mistake in dealing with a 
person named Jones, I may find myself from time to time 
worried by the spontaneous remembrance of my foolishness. 
But if the name Jones happens to come under my notice 
frequentlv, I am likely tqt have still more reminders of my 
folly. 

The proce.ss of association with which we have been 
dealing is sometimes called association by contiguity. One 
thing (present) suggests another (absent) because tiie 
two have Ijeen contiguous in past experience, and liavo 
therefore lieen associated. Some psychologists speak 
of otlier kind.s of fissociation — especially of imociaiion by 
nmilarity. But on close examination we find that all cases 
depend ultimately on contiguity. All suggestion of things 
-...not pnfisent is due to a process of redintegration] things 
fourritor put together 4n past experience tend to call oxie 
another up. 4 


f 
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Li't iis take an exampte of asaocia^toB hy i^hnilarify, Tim 
of a wan with, a bald head and a lonj^; Avliite heard 
le.-id.s Die to t.liinlc of my grandfather. .])ni .1 have, neter 
sforii, the imt raeu, together, or, indeed, thovglit of them 
f,vjr!la‘}\ My grandfather died many years a.gu, aaid thi.s 
is the first time I ImTO seen this other old man. The 
S5in|n»rtcrs of dissociation hy similarity as a dlstiiiet, Inndof 
;is>eeintion maintain, therefore, that in sneh eases t.hm-e 
nii.ed }“' anotiier and totally diiferenfc kind of liak -- the 
link of similai’ii.y. 

r*ut, looking more closely into swell a case, v,e lind that 
fla-n? is still redintegration based on links of eoniigiiity. 
Tlio bahl head and long white heard stir in me ilie same 
*’ foi-lifjjfs'’ wli'udi 1 iiad, formerly when I hniked on my 
nrantfi’athe.r, Ih.st these “feelings’” imro eoroioefr/l with 
iAher {dirihnies of vnj grandfather. These ollafi’ atlrilmtes 
■are now aronsed to complete the old pidnre, and I find 
DiyKeli thinking of my grandfather instead of the present 
old man. 

But this other old man is still present, and coming back 
to him rei'oguise tha,t he is the canse of niy tiiinking of 
my grandfntlier. I may go on to say : “ That old man is 
very luucli like my grandfather,” and I may eniimerat(.i 
tlio |■»oklts of li]mjie,ss bel^ween them. It seems to mo now 
that similarity is tho only link. 

Tjct ns consider for a moment a ease .recognised by all 
psychologists as duo to association by contiguity. The 
ringing of a bell at tlie seasidfs# makes mo think of my 
school ill the busy towm. This is obviously lioeanae the 
fwo kinds of exjK'^ricuce have occurred together in tho 
pasi. But this bell that I no'w hear is not tho sawwbeil 
tliiit I hoard jorinerly. It is similar to that liclh \Xq 
see, then, thah evj^n the suggestion recognised by all as due 
1.0 asHocialion by contiguity is dependent also on similarity. 
Idiere must 1)6 similarity betvreen the present object, and 
an old one with whii-h the tMng suggested Jias been as- 
sociated. So great, is the. similarity, indeed, that, we (.iflen 
consider the pre,sm!t object a.s identical with the old one. 

We see, therefot'e, that not only 4o the cast* e.fted as 
distinct instates of “association by similarity ” rest also 
FUND. PST, '* “ 
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upon ('ontiiTuitv, but. tliati tbij vorj tbiiig (Kimilaritj) which 
h sappuMx.i iu them from instanries of a.saocia- 

tjMj'i. jfv onsjiii'nit.y isi inH'ossavy also 1.o tlie laflor. Ah 
hhn’d Munsui says, ‘*1 tiiiuk it may b« said that all 
uHsociatioii is by con.fij:;uit.}% and fhat all suggestion is ley 
similars, for yre never have the same presentation twico, 
Jliou-^rli ii,- niay oji tjjo st.’cond oucasiou be anothor present a- 
lion from what we call the same source.”’ 

t-he naater sch«.‘inali<?ally, wo may say that 
whetH'vcr ,4 (preseui to the; mind) suggests siniilarity 
nud eordiguily are hotii involved. In the case of the bi.'ll, 
calling nj. scinvol, therc^ is siniilarity ])otwoen this ]>e]i and 
;ui<‘tiier bf'li whitth was contiguous in past exporienco to 
school. liVre the similarity is so complete tiiat it is 
ignored, and tlie examjde. is lahtdled contiguity. In tlie 
casi- of fla^ old nmn calling up juy grarulfather. there i.s 
.-iniila.rity Isdavecm certain parts of tliis old man (bald 
h<>ad and long beard) and certain parts of my grandfather, 
a,nd there is obvious contiguity bot'ween tlieso parts or 
tjuablit'S of my grandfather and the x-est of him. Here 
the contiguity ‘is gomerally ignored, and the example is 
labollod liimilarity. 

Or wc juiiy express the malter diagi'anmatically. Let 
the triangles ,4 and B represent the thing suggesting and 

A A' B A B 




i'A‘ ic R fttmtsr Ilf A ftliidi hae 

. ' ■ oWfUTrad' with B.j" ■ ■■ ■ 

iha thing suggested ro-spectivelj, lot the shaded portions 
indicate sirnihiritv (which is for all practical purpo.ses 
identity), and let tlio part.s cunnoeb.d by the somi-circloB 
represent the parls ass<)ciatod by contiguity. Thou Fig. \7 
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n'firfspntw tha cases Tisiia,lly l,al)elled “ confii,niity,” ami 
Fi^:. .IH f.bosc tisually cited xmder ** similarity,” 

It .slioiild f.-e noted that i.u cases of the latter type 
('‘sHailuriiy ”), when once B has been suggested by there 
Ik uKu;d!y au oscillation of attention tetwecn the two as 
xvliolcK. Tn other words, these cases often Imronie cases also 
cd' ilic furuior (“ contiguity ”) type. When tlu? old man has 
s!);„^uavio(| niy grandfather (l)y’“ similarity”), my aitention 
jii;!;,- riow pass from oiso, lo the other and iiuy a-ro now 
alhO <‘onjjcctcd by ” Contiguity/’ i.e. in tlie Kamo xvay as 
riff'v would be associated if 1 merely saw the twt> imm 
bifa-tlfc.r, or ihought of tliom together, withoiit any possi' 
biliiy whatever of noticing likeness between tliem/ 

W'b ses', then, that there is after all some justification 
in <bf-.iinguishing the txvo types. In “contiguity” caKcs, 
thf', K.imiiavixy is so great that it can take care of itself, but 
‘the coxitiguity iti thtr mind must liave been fhdinifely 


established by previous associations. 


sinnkrilv ” 


eases, th.e iinpx)rtant tiling is whether the point, s of simi- 
larity will btantl out or not; and it is contiguity that can 
hw-c lake care of itself, for it is not a move or less artificial 
association of taro elements, but the close connection of 
parts in one whole. 

Thesxilattorca,sesinyolve some analysis of the suggesting 
thing. They require more inielUgmce, whereas the others 
depend more on mere memory f i.e. on association. This 
is strikingly shoxVn as development proceeds, “iis the 
isnnital life groxvs ideher and wnare complex, more subtle 
relationships are disclosed in a more decisively intellectual 
comparison, Tn the early stages of exjjerience- suggestion 
by similars is dependent upon mere superficial resemblance. 
In later stages there is £i suggestion by siiuilai'ity in more 
deep-seated characters, ”d , : 

Having now recognised the distinction bfitweenthesetwo 
tyjK's, we must again iimist that they are not difl'erent 
ty[H,‘« of ai^Hooialion: There, is only one kind of ammiatum. 
■ by corSijmiij. And similarity is mx-'essary in all cases 
in order that- the links forjued by contiguity may Iteij^ilisod 


Lloyd Morgan, op, eit,, p. B2. 
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f-.r recall. Some cases of suggestion, indeea, mav bo 
e.\olained as jnsiances of either type, according ai wo 


mg ^ ^ . 

“rontiguitj.” But it may equally well be brough't7ciidm’ 
“snnilawty. Suppose that I am eating my "brealrfast 
whfii the bell starts ringing, and suppose also that I live 
iio.u; theschooi in town, so that I 'have often been in n 
similar situation in the morning. I may say thai. tJio 
presemt sh.uatbn recalls the past because of the simibrity 
hi’twt'cn them. 

All those- parts of school work which are concerned witli 
inojiiory d<‘peiid to a large, extent on the processes whic.h 
we ha%'e sketched. The teieher wishes the pupils ia 
a great many things. H,e wislses tlumi to b© 
revive many of the facts and, in some ca.ses the 
of words which have been told to tliem. He must 
concern himself therefore with two coiKiitions~-(l ) with 
making impressions as striking as possible, and (2) wit h 
getting the things connected together by passages k atton 
tion from one to another. These two conditions are not 
6ntir6ly nKl6pciiu8ii.t of each otlior, striking iinpre.ssioii 
IS oim winch secures and holds a large share of attention 
and if one striking impression succeeds or accompanies 
another there is likely to be a passage of attention from 
to the other.^ The whole problem, then, of eusurinf)- a 
good memory IS largely one of securing bertain directions 
of the attention. That, ^«at any rate, is all that the teacher 
can do. The rest must be left to the nervous system of 
the child. This, of course, varies from child to child. Our 
laliours produce good fruit on some soils, and iiiditferent 
results on others. 

With rosette tl» first o£ the two .conditions, it i, 
ohvioM that most of the impressions o£ school are not 
eimiciently striking to ensure spontaneous reviva-I Ihit 
do we want fhisf Do we not rather want the bov’ to he 

able to revive certain things rfig;ai:rc.d ? hfovv wlicu 

they ^6 required, there is u.sually something present which 
‘tXiuallv one or the other i* the more prominent. But we do 
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has inrtiierJy hrt'U fa^JUKviod wifh thorn. We shall find, 
iiidf.'i.'d, that iiiost of unr kuKwh'dg'n ccmsista of elements 
rmmeefiMl fo^odlier in sneh a way" that one sijmde part is 
of iM use without tho other, and that the need for one part 
doos not arise unless some other part is already Lnvoii. 
•I'lms the, Icnowledoe tiiat 4 x 7 2d involves a nnmberof 
oieinen l,s (‘onneefod to^et lier. Thei-e is no iidvanf a^a* in i ho 
wiioa* of lliiH or a part of it oceiirrino spontiuieously. It 
irs oiuy <)! va.vio ni wi.ere a part is already ^nven and 
f he f e.'M IS re<pu)-ed. 1 has I may want to know tiu^ faetors 
o:3 2H or <ho produe.t ,.f 4 X 7, or the number of tinn^s 7 i.s 
(w.nhiijH-d in 2a .liven an e.xaminafion question consists 
oj oi'if.uii niuigrt which a:re givtoi, Sometliin^' must be 
■sfated i!i t lie question. And tho examinee is jisked to 
jiroonce oertam tlunqs which .should be iiss^iciated in Jiia 
nund wdh this, 

Mfm.m3'y work is largely ;iu affair of forming associations 
1)61, ween ihmg.s. Still, as already noted, this is not uncom 
u(?c{;ed with the stamping in of tlie separate things: per- 
.soveration and association work together, Tims if I 
attend_ to A and tlieii pass swiftly to B before A like left 
my mind, the connection or association will be stronger 
wdien 4 and B each makes a vivid impression than when 
they make only feeble impressions. We may even speak 
ot the perseveration of the association, and say that it is 
strong when the terms connected are strongly impressed 
provided of coiirSe that they are connected by an act of 
attenlion. If they are strongly impressed in isolation 
one irom the^other, the association will not be made. 

N>>w the impressiycncss of an experience does not 
lueiviy .lepeml on tlic lutensity of the stimulus, but also on 
tl.c way in wdiich tho mind receiyos it. For instance, tlie 
ligurcs iitlacheck to the names of varitju.s first-ciass bats* 

for tii‘3 season are 

httlo diffmvnt from tlm figures attacdied to the names of 
the hmg.sof Kngiaud to indicate tho years in which they 
commenced to reign. Bui. th<; former mav make a lastinL' 
tmpn-ssion on a boy’s mind, while, tho hitter may fail to- 
create any ap]»rebiab]e oficet. d-ha^^teaclmr cannoti^alWayg 
ensure that «what he presents is received with avidity. 
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lift can, 3iow(ivor, do mueli l»j- the ^vav ho m’esftufs ft ^ 
tiu* ommiustaneca which ho arrange. Ih* wll of tn 

rt r s«rL” 

fi .seldom aminae in<iW.*.v« 

riLril ^ r pi’escntatioii of two or more tliiiuns will 
ic-id to a hrm association. There must Ka ^ f 

Kl*) t oa to fix the «ockf.iou &n”r in U,e tS 
Jfo™i.t,..u lual™ np for l,uik of improssiTOneso L i 
aoo,lfcoto„<,.l that if, ha., to I„ 4,,™^;,“ ' d l 
lu KIS(!S m wliicli a lori-e nni ihor of -i™,, . tr 
an, mvolvod, a, i„ a faldo a ,,Lofon.v; 

to revive m the same order Tt m dehued 

avails here of the experimLte 

talfo note of their results '««^8t,ives. VVe can only 

,0 that it pro«nto®ao s^cM diSoS 7“ 

repeat Hie whole from beginuint to end LL?!,^'' ?’ 

learn a portion at a time mon ^ to 

by remmte ^orte, it be'comee ve.^ SffiouTt Ztak 
together m the right order ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

4r‘oA^? 

to atteclc it in portions Wa 

«“«’SZo“Z?Tn 

a better effect than twLtv^our rlnAttr ^ 

Six days with four renetirinno ‘'Petitions on one day, 

-.till, Li two XS“aT«^a,X’"?“ 

Jayff-rToiiM 1« k-st of all OfZ t"'®!™ suocesKire 

arrange schoul work to suit S\ I ™ 

^ ^ ^®4WJi'emente, Tiie diffi- 
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onlties of framing time-tables are already yerj great. 
Still, iiiucli can be done by entlmsiastic teachers. Thus, 
if two hours a week can be given to’ a subject lilro 
Preach, which involves much memory work, it would be 
better to arrange for four lialf-houi's on four separate 
days than for tw'o hour- lessons on two different days. 
Often, too, it is possible to have several pieces of memory 
work in hand at the same time, instead of requiring th*e 
thorough mastery of one before going on to another. “ Sup- 
pose three pieces of verse or chapters of facts are to be 
learned . Let the plan of work be as follows 


First Day... ... 
Followed by 

if 

Bemnd Day 

Followed by 

Third Day 

Followed by 


2 or 3 repetitions of 1st piece 
■ 2nd .. 


2 „ ^ 
2 „ 3 
2 3 

2 „ 3 
2 „ 3 
2 „ 3 
2 „ 3 
2 .. 3 


8rd 

2nd 

8rd 

1st 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 


and so on, till they are acquired. Such or similar pro- 
cedure is suitable for any kind of memory work, whether 
it Ijo’ verses, spelling, geography, dates, or any other 
mainly associative groups of facts. Witli this plan of 
w'ork, however, one must remember that it is not good to 
try to recall between days. Nor, if teaching by distributed 
repetitions, should pupils be tasted until one feels sure 
that the most of them will recall correctly. Then those 
with better memory should be tested first. Their correct 
answers will serve as extra repetitions for tho.se whose 
memories fire lo.ss nimble and tenacious.” * 

It is, then, bad to begin testing too early, before the 
assucial iims are fairly well fixed. For, if a mislake is 
made, it. is not merely a fiiilure, it involves the fixing of a 
immj association, which may require ranch labour to 
f‘ra«lica,te. We should try to keep everything right, 
esiicnally in t\e early stages, when the groun<^ork is^ 

‘ U. J. Wt^l, The hJeammy and ’Tittining of Memory, pp, sy, (K). 
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Itciaif laiil. Tfio early impressioas seem to pr<t<lnc6 tluj 
aukht iit.siiat' ei&ets. The first repetition, for instajice, 
I'oni rihm.es more towards the lonimtioa of associations 
ilia-n any succeeding single repetition. It is extremely 
iiDportant, therefore, that no mistakes should ocenr at the 
hruinning. 

'r.ins caution is not, however, sufficiently observed by 
i ctt/dier.s. In teiiching spelling, for instance, many 
if'iicliers sot dictation in whieli a large number of children 
nnke tidst.akes. 'Now testa in dictation must be given 
from time, to time. The headmaster must know what 
the class is capable of . And he sets a test to*’ extend” 
even the most advanced. It necessarily follows that, the 
less jidvauceil make mistakes. But this necessary evil 
should occ.ur only two or three times throughout the year. 
I bet at ion us an exercise, as a means of fixing .spelling, 
should not involve mistakes. Wlien it does, it leads to 
tlie further fixing of wrong assoemiions hetimen letters. 
lilven though the right ones are given later, and repeated 
again and again, the early errors leave their traces. And 
the dull boy may remain confused between the right and the 
wrong for a long time. The dictation which often occurs 
stiveral times each week should be considered as a means 
of further fixing by repetition under new circumstances — 
the circumstances oi witing, which are the only ones 
where correct spelling becomes necessary — what is already 
fairly well hnoim. The stupid teacher might object that, 
if every hoy gets all Ms dictation right, nothing has been 
accomplished, since the hoys evidently knew all the words 
beforehand. But he would be forgetting that the spelling 
of these words has l>een more firmly fixed. Without such 
an exercise, many of the duller boys would in a few days 
forget some of the spellings with which, *it is true, they 
are tolerably familiar i>ef ore the dictation takes place. 

Another caution, very intimately connected with the 
preceding, is that the teacher should avoid phumrdijig 
wrong fonns on the blackboard. When a mistake is 
•discovenid, let the right form be substituted and impressed 
as svftfTil.y os pf'ssible. r 

When a fair amount of repet, ition lias bee^i done, there 
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shoiiW 1x3 a pause. Ai\v mental fictivity supervening' is 
iiijiiridus to the associations which have alreadv been 
partially or wholly formed. It is hardly necessary to 
add d hat work done when the mind is fresh leaves more 
lasting effects than that which is done in a state of 
fatigue. ^ The mornmg is in most cases the best time for 
memorising. 

it. i.s %vell known that poetry is usually eiisier to learn 
than preset The chief help here, besides such minor aids 
as ti>o.sc or alliteration and rhyme, is rhythm. \\U)v\ of all 
kinds proceeds more effectively when some rhythm can be 
intro'iuced mto it. And where the ohiee.f. IVlAVifclv -fl-wsf 
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Murphy NhiiU follow me lUl t.luj days of mj life” coold 
bardiy'liavii Isiul any saiisfaciory ideas c<a'res})uudi!ig to 
tlift Sejitoiuv. 

it is to lx* feared that many (diildron in the ]'»u,st begiiu 
meh things lis multiplication tables in siinihu- fashion. 
Home teachers riU’oly juado any effort — by deuiunst ratiou 
with aetua! object s -—to o'usimi that the (.•hildren really 
graspexi thi? ideas eorre.spoiiding to the wordt.'!. 'Ihey made 
the cttmiiem utiKtake oi assuming that tlm words noeosharily 
carry their leeaiiing with them. And they w'erc ji-nmned 
at w])at they chrmo io call tijc “ stupidity of the children. 
T'h<? latter were slow in leitrning tiu-; comparidiveiy nn»an- 
iiiglcsB jtimble of sotnids, and still le.ss a,pt at. using the 
table thus acijuired. 

Wlien both the words swxd their nn^anings or ide!i.s are 
attended to ill I'e.petition, have two series of aasoe.ia- 
iions intimately connected. And it is obvious tliiit cu,<di 
forms a support ut the other. Not only the bare meanings 
])nt iniag(‘s of the things sjrecitiod are likely t.o ari.se. 
These may also bj of help. 

Ibit the imainings or idcfis are of such a nature that, 
where they maico " sense,” they are not in all cases mere 
juxtaposed elements. To a greater or less extent each 
implies or points to otlier ideas. And some of these 
implications exist in almost every sentence. Thus in the 
sentence cited above, tliere is no necessary connection 
bdwetiii tall, black, and ma7i, or Ijetweeh old, wooden, and 
seat. We might equally well have spoken of a short, fair 
man, and of a new, iron seat. But tliei’e is some of this 
ideational connection between sitting, on and scat, ami 
there is a little, though perhaps much less, between man 
and sitting. Sitting at any rate implies some living being 
performing the action. Many ideas, thou, refer to quali- 
ties or relations abstracted from the concrete. And tln^se 
(|imlities or relations point to other qual}tii!.s or relations 
or things. When, therefore, wo have some ideas, others 
are more or ie.ss deliniu-ly im])lie,d by them. 

Now when the matter to be learned isyeplete wit h ideas 
whfeirsmpbr one annihor, wo have a w;t" of connect ion.s of 
a diilertmt kind frorn those due to mere p/oxirnify. 'The 
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Uml of. connection we have i>reviouslj studied was associa- 
tion by mere conii(jxi.iiy . But th is further If ind of connec- 
tion consists of thought-lmhs} There are always mam’- of 
these links present, ^boBi in prose and poetry. “ And the 
work of learning is immensely aided thereby. The 
reader has only to rearrange tlie words of a piece of prose 
or poetry ini:o a moaningless series to realise what a 
gigantic task it would bo if the eonhectiona could only bo 
forged througli the simple form of association by con- 
t igailv, as^ we have described it. ^ ^ ‘ 

All iiit<-dligent teacdiers apjireciaie the need of thouglii- 
Imks J hty realise that their pupils will learn a piece by 
heart witii much more readiness when they thoroughly 
imderstand It. As Professor James says, “ by making 
the. ]mpil slid hil in the best method, the teaeheiuian both 
Hiteresi. him and abridge the task. The best method is of 
course not to ‘hammer in’ tlie sentences, by more re- 
deration, but to analyse them, and think.”® 

To return now to the principle of association, it should 
be noted that there is not only association of idem, even if 
we lake that word in the wddest possible sense, but of 
all kinds of processes, Wliat we call is based upon 
the same principle. AJl neryous processes, whether in- 
voiymg thought or moyement, which occur together or in 
cmse succession, tend to become linked together by the 
formation of more and more pervious paths. And the 
avoidance of wrong associations, especially in the early 

‘ Thought-links may be regarded as fixed and fundamental forma 
T Lave been indelibly established 

fact, that they correspond to the nriiformities of 
nature. Such thought-lniks need not fay any means have been 
forged during the ii^e of the individual, “^hey have probably been 
formed in great measure during the long course of evolution the 
^jrresponding cerebral ricv^elopnieat having been iniimit^A. “ Tliose 
who eonlemf tliat knowdedge resulta wholly from the exT»crience,a of 
the mdividua , ignoring as they do the mental evolution which 
acoornpaiiiee the autogenous development of the nervous syKtem fall 
into an error as great as if they were to ascrilw ail Imdily growth 

toe m forgetting the itjpate tendency to%sp«nn.> 

the mhiJt Prmctpitft of P&ychohgy, § 

tlaiues, Talm to Tetxchers on Psychology, p. 132. 





.'.N IS ji!s? a.- in tiiu realm of Iiabil, as in ihn 

flw nwjmiu..n,ial,,„„, lose a Imttle."' For tl h 

nieaiir, thii niipressni- of a wrong association. By so.enriul 
tkd a gmni senes oi. actiions is uniformlj porfonne<l in'? 
given Hiinal.iou, yo are developing nervous faiths wliicli 

'i ; ‘til i’ ‘Tt'" si'™ "tst 

_ ni? Jin-, .fu sti.unng tiny miiionmty of action under 

Oiem mid ynvard; by punishing (he child for undesirable 
aLteOisaud rewfirding iuui wh<>n he acts as wi' \vi<h' we 
ciMee vonr (u make ngiit-duing habitual ' ' ’ 

xvhtJ,\.hniT^' pointed out, there are many eases in 

to ae-juire a nmni f “tg iorced by teachers and parents 

m j.uK, .1 number m good liabits, have broken mt into 
eVii, eourses 'whim no lojurer undei'eAtv+iviil mi* • into 

imtir.rfan(. ohifvbm • f w a most 

Iip-uiani ouji.ntiou. it jb quite true that a hal'iit oii«/ 

ormed dims unadve a tendency to do certain things under 
wrtiim conditions, and it wiU alwavs act so S 

tendi^y. i-apres4la 

twliloB, dropj^ hia hiinds to his sides and lost tho diniiei 
to was carijmg. But few hahits are so li™h. 

Zt: :nd“f “1™ 

various ttoos to our to;t^d"4S%fey "us"nft„'‘‘ 
system ol forces wliich are usuall/^ tar ,u„re powerito tinit 

those wind, owe their steugth .iei-elv to .v ™| mou o " 

a rertoii limited period. ^ 
utility to fm'Sg^h S .sT ‘S ,“r ‘ r 

x:;s:;^-itio^ ? 

toisisol-oi, itislmetive a^d '-aluts 
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punctual 1)}' fear of punisliiuGnt. We are here appealing 
to a natural teudenoy of the child. But will it; work in 
support of tlie hahit when punishineiit is no longer certain 
ti> s! 4 jii*rvoiio V If, however, we can induce the boy to he 
rc;:niiar and punctual by invoking his love of approbation, 
hi.-! tendoiKw to self-display, his desire to distinguish Min- 
stdf a.iid nialie a good reputation, these tendencies are likely 
to wurk in. supporting the habit wlien he is no longer 
undo]’ soliool regulations. A large part of our business as 
tvaciiei’s nr parents consists in noting what instinctive 
SeiideiK.dt.'s :u*e. str(»ng, and when they are strongest, and in 
(iirecling tJieso tendencies into channels of action which 
we. d< -sire to sec e.sfiiblished, and which will soon become 
haiats. They -vvill not, be itiere habit, s, however, but wall 
b(! grafted on powtu’ful tendencies, wdiich will support 
them in the hour of trial. 

’ Wo see, then, that these instinctive tend(Ui(!ie,s itear 
somewhat the sa,iue relation to mere habits as thought- 
iitiiis bear to associations of ideas by mere contiguity. By 
them the connections foi*ged by I’epetition alone are 
strengthened to an immeasurable extent, 

“In the forur.ition of good habits, therefore, t.wo 
methods are possible ; both are used to a certain extent by 
everyone who is responsible for children. In the one case 
W'e make use of the child's capEicity for pleasure and pain ; 
by ])unis]img the bad actions Euid rewarding the good, we 
gradufilly nuike right-doing habitual. In the other case, 
we niiilce use of the child’s natural impulses in the right 
direction ; l)y associating these with the right actions, we 
gnulually form desirable habits. Our judgment tells us 
that, whenever possible, the hitter is the better course to 
pur.sue, though, in pavticuliir instances, w'e may occasionally 
have to fall bacl^on. the former method." ^ 

'Phe rciider should notv see clearly that associ:itions of 
idf^as au<.l habits are formed by similar means. Tlj<i 
fonmu’, indeed, might be called hahils of thmfii. As 
ProfcHSor Iblishury puis it, “ All recall is dcjxMident 
ujum the connect, ion. of idwis, 8Wid ideas are connoctcii only 

’ Th£ Dawn of Charaettr, p, 67, 
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as are unite,! throu!.|, the eednood resistm™ 

tiH, avna,«,.,. lh„ aaaoeiatum processes are uf .1 

111! :ir tn hnh^fa mi ■ , . , 

led 


.. •vy-'r’"-’- _ .ih&uciuuon processes are tlinia i,- 
werv p;i,rtieuia,r suialar to liabits. They mi<dit be 
haluts of neurones in the cortex, ddie ordv 
^orth tnnpluisising is that in this case tliere is no niore^ 
of mnseJm ac«ompauying the actiritv of the cori i!-,]" 
calk Ev,.n tins .Jifforenco is not ahvars present ter ' 
cii'laal cells irfionevor activo tend to call out imn’e, - 

den™. te‘- 

PiYi^^.sr>r Idllshm^^^ .^vdxole matter very ivc>!l 

‘V ni't'VnVVif of our discussion, wo huvo 

'}' 01 tJKj nervou-s system as a mass of ivtl-w:, V 

‘^‘’‘•;i;f^ooh,nt anneba-like cells tliat amM in * d .n V' 
feliition to one another bj a t«me of bom!' 

for an j constitute a, path 

roi an impulse from sense-organs to musclo<s U'l " ■ 

ongirad path, s ip few and «u possible only the li f 
eKseutial for the continuance of the 'life of +T ' 

mthvidujil Additional paths of connection are forined 
mcl. netmty, phyoM fnd mental. wSrerZv 

te term part of a new pItC 
muscle. Sometimes the most imnortam nffi ^ ^ ^ 

that are connected lie within the ™ Md the 
that results is primarily iearnim; of ideas rather S”™”? 
movements, but the tminciTilA her than of 

£ P^acipie IS the same as befm-ir 

matv IrCSS? „T “i™ “ a 

nourenete neurone and is fu^dai^Ltalfythr^m* v™” 

, Pidff bo that even the “ orimnal mfliu ” Ur <.i at 
thought and those of ac-tion, are nit matoh- due re '°®° 
tiom slowly (onnai during the lone ™, 7 «e^r 

mstimdive temieneies have ^1. "“S't: hitriS 
■Mlshury, iWiWi,,* o/^rf„y,, pp. 5«, S9_ 

^Op. Ct<.,p. 52 . (’ 


as^poi’iatidns bj some tliinlcers. Herbert Spencer was one 
oi' tlu’sc, and wrote as follows 

‘•In l)rj(4' the case stands tlms: It is agreed that all 
psycliical relations, save the absolutely indissoluble, are 
dohnniitiod by experiences. Their various strengths are 
admitted, other things erpial, to be proportionate to tlie 
mnitipliealiftn of experiences. It is an unavoidahio 
corollary that an infinityyof experiences -will produce a 
psychical relation that is indissoluble. Though such 
iulieity of experiences cannot he received by a single 
iiidivi-lisal, yet it may be received by the succession of 
iraliyidnals forming a race. And if there is a trans- 
mission of induced tendencies in the nervous system, it is 
i]siVr)-ihle tliat all psychical relations whatever, from the 
necessary to the fortuitous, result from the expcn’icnces of 
the correspimding external relations ; and are so bronglit 
'into harmony with them. 

“Thus, the experience-hypothesis furnishes an ade- 
quatii solution. The genesis of instinct, the development 
of memory and reason out of it, aud the consolidation of 
rational actions and. inferences into instinctive ones, aa*e 
alike explicable on the single principle that the cohesion 
between psychical states is proportionate to the frequency 
with Tvhicli the relation between the answering external 
phenomena has been repeated in experience.” ^ 

To conclude this discussion, it may be added that these 
“original paths ”'W'hicb Spencer thus attempts to explain 
are probably not so “few ” as P 411 sbury leads us to sup- 
pose in the passage quoted above. They can only be called 
“ few ” if we consider the child at birth, and neglect to 
take into consideration the fact that the bmin grows and 
develops to a large extent automatically, aud iudependontly 
of any^ spt'cific ^Icind of experjence. “But, as the case 
stands, tlm gradually increasing intelligence displayed 
tlu'oiighout chiMliuOil and youth is more attributable to 
tiny completion of the cerebral organisation than to the 
iudividmi! ex]toricnt!es — ii truth proved by the fact that in 
adsilt life, flicre is Bometimes displayed a high endowment 

‘ Bj^enoftr, Putncipies of P^ychologp, Chap, on “ RoaByn,” § :^07. 
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of MUBft faculty -which, during eduoiition, was never brought 
into }!lay, iioubtleHS, experiences received by the iu<H- 
vii'iual furniHli" the concrete materials for all thought,. 
Dorib/tless, tlio ortranised a,nd senii-orgaaiiscd arrauge- 
UK'uts existing aiuoug the cerebral nerves can give no 
knowledge until there has been, a presentation of tlic 
external relations tit which they cori’espoTid. And doubt. - 
le.-.> tin* child’s daily ob.servations and I'easonings aid the 
fs.rniation of tho.^c iTivolved nervous connections that are 
in ju'oiM'SH of spontaneous evolution; just as its daily 
gamltols aid tlje, do volojjiuent of its limbs. But saying 
this is ({liito a difforoui thing from saying that its 
jntolilgejice is xvlielly /ox ;d weed by its experiences. This is 
an utterly inadmissible doctrine— a doctrine which inalo>H 
the presence of a brain ineaniugless— -a d.octrine -winch 
uiakes idiotey unaccountable.” ^ 

.In formo.r times thei-e was much talk about “training 
the memory.” The memory was looked upcm as a kind of 
mental organ playing a part similar to that of the arm or 
log in the case of the body, and it was thoright possible to 
make it generally stronger by any kind of exercise. One 
of the reasons often given for learning poetry was that it 
strengthened the memory, so that other things, likfe dates 
in history or facts in geography, could be memorised more 
readily. 

Exp(n'iinent,s have been performed in schools to test this 
c;ontenti<>n, and it; has be^sn found that there is no detinife 
transfer of power in the xvay claimed. And this is in 
iiannony with our description of the proces.ses involved, 
Mmnory is founded on associations and thougbt-link.s 
Indwecm certain definite “ ideas.” These are formed more 
imdily and |■>t‘rn-Janeutlv by one individuahithan by another, 
and even by fho same individual at t!erta,in tinies ratijer 
than at otluu-s. But this is due to greater iatere.st, to Ibe. 
UKx^ of ass<K*iatmns and th<mghf-link.s already foru'jed, and 
to inberxuit superior capac.ity. Noim of these reasons 
- involves tlte improvement, of a separate entity which wo 

> 8p«uoer, PHncijde^ of P/tyehohgy, Chap, on “ K- ason,” § 207- 
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can call “ihe faculty of memory.” Q-reater interest 
hivoives greater attention, so that the i(ieas and their 
cmmoetions are more deeply impressed. If ideas already 
linkfd by associations and by thought occur in the new 
studied, it is clear that the improvement due to 
them must not be put down to a strengthened ** faculty.” 
And the inherent superior capamity to which reference has 
hmii made is probably due as the state of the nervous 
lisBue. This is largely a question of health and constitu- 
tion, and cannot be improved by exercise, except in so far 
as this affects health and general constitution. 

Apart, then, from tho.se conditions which are juiinitted 
hy everyone to affect memory (general health, time of day, 
interest in the subjfwt studied) it is only in so far as the 
same materials or prm^sseB are involved, in the n<?.w mate- 
rial that improvement is likely to show itself. The learning 
'of poetry, tlierefore, does not help the learning of dates. 
Jhit in many <;ases there are some common elements. 
Thought-links e-specially are common to many varieties of 
material. Consequently, we often find some improvement. 
We no longer, hoAvever, lesim poetry to improve f/ie 
memory, but for the sake of the poetry itself. 

Simikir remarks apply in the formation of habits. For 
these, as we have seen, are associations. A habit formed 
in connection with cfirtain definite material is not likely to 
transfer itself automatically to other material. 

“ Al the Montana State Normal College careful experi- 
ments were undertaken to determine whether the habit of 
producing nejit papers in arithmetic will function with 
reference to neat written work in other studies ; the tests 
wero confined to the intermediate grades. The results are 
almost startling in their failure to show the slightest 
improvement in 4anguage and spelling papers, although 
the improvement in the arithmetic papers was ntdicealile 
from tlse very first.” “ 

Ami similar remarks apply all round. For all the 
higher numt-al proca>sscs involve associations and thought- 
links. What has l)e<m califKl the disciplinary value of 

■ K-- ■ . . ■ ■ ■ 

‘ W, 1*5, Ba.g!«y, The Educative Procesif p. 20!^. 
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ftu'lies and (wnpatiuiiH ha.s, tl'.eroforf^, licen 

This idea ihai certain stviclies effect. a,n im- 
pniveiHcnh all round is sonietiines cal'ied the IkiHrln>^ of 
FwMtd Tr'iirdiin it is st.ill largely affliered to in many 
spl\ercs of educ;kkux. In some s<Ku-)Uila,ry institntioiis, for 
instaaice, Lsitin and Greek are the chicT subjects tauglit. 
Atid this, not bcijause they are an aid to the study of Idng- 
lisls, htit because tia-y arc supjtnsed to be the only means 
of devs.'iopirsg a mind able to deal 'with great tilings (ejf 
with liigh adminisdra,th-e work). Now it is true that, a 
fhorough study of idassical literature gives much insiglit. 
into the nature of latiguage, of the fhouglits espm-ssed by 
that langnn.go, and of the brunan beings whoso doingsi 
are chronicled therein. And sudi insight is necessary for 
statesmen. But it is not true tliat special “faculties” 
are develo]«‘d in conneciiou with a. c.hi,s.sic.*a:l ednc.a.t.ion . 
Nor is it. t.nio that the insight nt'cessary for managing 
public affairs is only to be obtained in coirnection xvith 
the classics. 

This fallacy lias appeared in many forms. Wo may 
reffn* to one more. Grammar used to be taught laa-gely 
in elementary schools for the reason tliat “it tendB to 
foster clermiess and precision of thoughts Now, according 
to the views just expressed, it fosters clearness and pre- 
cision. of thought in grammar, but not in other subjects, 
except in so far as tliey involve the same ideas. Thus 
arithmetic involves very few of the same ideas, and is 
very little helped by graanraar. .But composition involves 
a good many. To write correctly at all times, one must 
have some idea of subject and predicate, of case, of the 
jiccord of verbs with their subjects, and so on. But many 
of the details of grammar, such as are required for complete 
parsing, are not necessary for con-eot ,^ompo.sition. On 
the other hand, if one is going on te the study of other 
languages, many of these further details will he necessary. 
We still teach some grammar, tlnToforc, but for its ufilliy 
rather than for its diBcipIinary powe.r. 

“The one thing of which, a tencher mi bo sure is the 
pa-rticular iufortaaiiou, the particular habits and powers, 
the particular interests and ideals which hips training gives 
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d {]>'(•! ly ; lin fiurly (;‘X]KH*t. iiuprorenioiU. ])i!t loss in 
in abilitins dotieU' likt? tlsai: ituinud; he may hope 
for some in more i-emotc al-ilitios, bnf. for Icsh and less 
and* finally for lume as the ability lias h ss and less 
kinship with tiie one dirertiy trained.” ‘ 

Ihit !iltl)un;jh xre IniYc comlnmued the Doiilrlne of 
hV.rinal U'raiiiiug when earried to excess, it nmst lie 
nanenibcred that there is still considerable trnth in it. 

(Some subjects provide a, frainin*^ wliich should have its 
efiVets on file whole of lih'. We do not |iluee Hcrljit lire, or 
Jdoral TnsS nn‘ti<>ii on tlu; Time d’alile bec.uise of tin' direct 
idilHx of these. “ stibjec.ts ” in any limihal sphere. We 
}!o|)o that ilu'v will liave a broad f^eiieral inlhienee on tJio 
lives of onr ]tn]iils. How is this possible? We liave 
already c!iu|,’'ht a. gliiap.se of the way in noting how 
f imughtlinks and conativc tendmudea are tlm great, 
supports of mere associations and mere habit.s respec- 
tively. . ' 

Now thought and conation tire not to bo considered as 
completely sejiarate. We have seen that whenever they 
occur they are aspects or elements of one single mental 
state or process. Though in the more rudimentary stages 
of life conation may l>e present with little cognition, in 
the more highly developed forms we can never have one 
witlmut tho oihei*. TJius in the early stages of lunnan 
life and throughout the whole of the lives of f,he lower 
animals, eouatio.n’s arise and run their course witli little 
thought accompanying them, ^iut in tiie case of the 
human being development proceeds apace. The sporadic 
conations of early life are gradtially modified and direcled 
to definite ends, which the iudividnal foresees, be, of which 
he has ideas. Further, there i.s <iften a long chain of 
moans of which ,,he is conscious bob'relKnid through the 
agency of other ideas. Animals, for the most part, drive 
0)1 blindly to ends of whiidi ihay have no definite idcits. 

In man, conation botamu's more and wore iilmnincd and | 

<]iy(H'|ed by intclligencci. 'JTiere grmliially grows up a ?j 

more or h's.s clear conKciousneKs of tin* .meaning of the « 

’ . , , ♦ 

* Thf. Principlfi of TnKhiicj, j*. 24‘2. 
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uhuU; Inisiiu'ss of life. We tiot only push forward, bnt 
we know to soine extent wliitdiei* 'we are tending. .In otlior 
words, we gradually develop what are variously termed, 
iht-.iigh with somewhat differing meanings, ideals, 

or inirpo^m Looked at from the comUivt.', side, 
UieK(! are teudeneies or impulses (often very multifarious 
and complex, anil accompanied by other experiences which 
we shall study later, but which we may sum up fm* the 
pressed, under the term emotional elements). Loulced at. 
I’nmi tite (‘.oguitive side, they are merely ideas of the. (‘jnls 
l.oward,s which we a,re tending. They are lights to make 
clear t lie path fertile other and more impiortaut factor -- 
ronaiion. 

“Tjiis factor may be illustmted by reference to any 
gri'at achievement. Pen-ry'a conquest of the Pole, for 
example, reju-t'senta a large unit of human experience 
which, beciiuse of its very ‘bulk,’ so to say, and Ixfcanse' 
of the uuily of purpose which bound together all of its 
elements, serves admirably the purposes of psychological 
study. Obviously the prime controlling force in Peary’s 
achievement, was the purpose that dominated it. It is not 
sufficient t(.> desci’ibe this purpo,se simply by saying that 
it was the idea of reaching the Pole. Thousands of men 
might have that idea. In Peary, however, the idea of 
reaching the Pole was infused with a powerful emotional 
force which made the idea directive over his conduct 
during the long series of efforts and trials and interpolated 
experiences. The idea of reaching the Pole came to be 
for Peary an tdcah” * 

We try, therefore, to awaken in the child certain 
tendencies ; and these, when made definite by clear ideas 
of their ends, become purposes. If vre can awaken purpose 
in the mind of the child, i.e. if we can nt»t only arouse the 
ideas of certain ends, but strong conation towards tliern, 
we have a basis on w'hich both habits and intelh'i'tual 
pursuits can thrive. “To see to it that the ideals which 
accumulated human experience has sliown to ho w^ortliy, 
- and l^^make Lir social welfare arc safely and effecfivcly 


* Ikgley, Kilucatiomd Vatuej^, p. &?"> 
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fnun gonoration to generation is olivioiisly a 
j>riHK> taH.iv nf e.<l neat ion.” ’ Tiiese ideals a.re ombodiiKi in 
lifor.fhnT', in tho jino arts, in music, in ilio forsns of 
govi*rmnenl and otlier human instituti'ms. And 
wo li'i.'iy coni bine to speak of Formal Training in con- 
n«'c-l(on with the study of such things, so ioug as wo 
rli-nriy recr-gniso its liiiiitations. We may, for instaiu'c, 
oj poso ilie old mditn that the elas.sics are tlie great, 
ni'MUs of mental <li!':eij'!iinp by such stafeinculs as the 
roiiiAvtnn 

“bNadiiig of the luollier tongue learned and always 
Ui(‘d as a- means tuid not as an end, done oFiKdively and 
a.- rapidiy as is natural and possible?, done so aa to Horve 
as an oftV'tive discifiiine, ren! r(?admg, is to increase rather 
tlsiu to diminisli in cunijiarativo importance anamg the 
stud ins of I, he. scliool. It will absorb wuiny of the values 
’ Jiiflu.aio set mainly or exclusively upon classical study, -4 

and largely displacing tlio classics will becosne our most 
effective ne-a ns of growtli in culture and ideals; just a, s 
we pm‘siu.‘ the. science!,, on the other hand, for inforniiition, 
for eomia.i of nature, and for tlio peculiar discipline which 
they aiVord.”^ 

With re.giird to the experinient conducted in connection 
with the Montana Sta.te Normal College, it may, then, be 
stiggehtc'd lha.t if tile eliildreu bad been led to ta.ke a pride 
in their school, to consider that all its paper-ivork -was an 
evidence of its eki'ellence, and to resolve to do their best 
thnm‘jh(nU, and if ihen the teas.di^rs bad reminded t.hein of 
their duty in arithmetic only, we should probahly have 
fnuml ^ome improvement also in the language, and 
Kjifdling papers. It is to he feared, howijver, that the 
experiment, as conducted, was only too likely to work 
ugjiinst nealne.ss, in tlio.se other subjects The k'.H'h(*r,s, 
in their anxiety to say noi.hiug on the need of care in 
tiio language and spelling papers, would 1 .m? in danger 
of lea-ling the children to think that it did not. matter. 

The Very attitude of a icaclier to his work, even althougli 

■ ■ ' 

' Itagiey, op. !a‘/., p,,0O. • 

* Huey, and Ptd^iyogy oj pp. .'tSl, 382, 
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iioihin!' if? will 111111101100 tlio oliildroii most 

markedly, ’ 

I'dirlher, if okt'ossivo oaro bo cleiiiuiiflotl in one subjoi't 
only, ili(;v<i inaj be mioliou in Mio opposite dirocitiuii 
ill ■lilicr Kubjoi'.fs. Later e.Kperiiiionts by Kuedigor— -one 
of tbmii in llio same Montana Scliool — seem to bavo 
oonliniiod this oriti'oisin of the researches of tlie Sfafo 
■Noruiai College, “ Ttnodiger concludes from, tlieso data 
tiiat ms'i.tues:^ liiade I'onst'ions as an hleal or aim in cun- 
m'etion with one scliool subject (loos function in other 
school sniijec/s.”^ 

IbncHing onf(‘ again to the great law of association, it 
sliould ben<!l(H'l tJiat \vdKit.lier we, eonsuler its operation in 
the int.ello<‘.l ual sphere nr in the sphere of action, whether 
i.r. mi consider '’tlio eoinluct of the understanding ” or 
that conduct wliich expresses itself in bodily movement , 
the law of associat ion is m(,ireiy a description of niaebiuery 
iviiich can only act when the necessary motor power is ap. 
plied. Tills motor power is known as conaiioii. Associa- 
tion, whether in the realm of ideas or in that of liodily 
movemout, can only determine the dmection of that power. 
We shall find that some of it is already under direction at 
the beginning of life, in the form of instinctive or innate 
tendencies. And during life, some determination of it is 
due to the influence of pleasure and pain. But the asso- 
ciations formed in the cotuse of experience do much in the 
way of directing conation permanently into certain clian- 
nels. It is now our busfnoss to consider more carefully 
this conath’B force apart from the associations which guide 
it^. We shall considfw it both in its r'elatio.n to pleasure- 
p>aiu or feeling, and in its reiuly-made form of instinctive 
and innate bnidcucies, 

’ In ihe Pnmer of Tettofnri'j Prardee (l>y (iri'en and Birche- 
nougli) arc photographs of tlw writing of a oertain hoy ou two 
suO('(;Hsi\'e day.s. On t!io first, be had his regular teacher ; on the 
second, a “Ktipply,*' who, although a gotid (iisciplinfiriau, w'as nut 
keen on the wi.rk. He certainly did not tidl the hoys that it <iid 
** not niatj^n'. Yt:fc hia attitude was enough, 'flis secand page is 
m&vo-Ay recognisable as thci work of the eanio hoy. 

* Bagliiy, kdwiiJiQnal Kubtes, p. 19-Jl, ^ 
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L Explain what is meant by persei^mUmi. To what extent can 
it lie relied upon by itself to ensure reproduction of things learned 

in !5e1iool t 

2. What do you understand by the assoefsttiow of ideasl Show 
lifiW it works in securing reproduction. 

.T Why is it importent to secure a of attention from one 

idea to anotlier if the two are to be connected ? 

4. What other linlcB are there between ideas beside tiioHC due to 
jiKsociati'in by eantiguity? Illustrate the iniportanee of tht^se other 
liniiH liy reference to the learning by heart of a pieee of poetry. 

5, Ktfdtez Mtm cense. Is this recommendation to las blindly fol- 
lowed in school ? Give imaons for your answer. 

(j. Why is it importent to avoid mistakes in the early repetitions 
of something whieli is being learned ? Illustrate by reference (a) to 
the teaching of spelling, and {h) to the formation of habits. 

7. What reason can you give for a habit breaking down, even 
when it has been fairly tinaly fixed by repetition ? 

8. “ Habit is second nature.” What proviso is necessary before 
this statement can be accepted ! 

t). What do you understand by the Doctnmof Formed Traimn$''l 
Criticise it. 
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r.v numial M-s mmidered as cuvrnitioim xv. 

i.s iur :iH possible cndeavoum], for tbe sake of 
Ki}ii]ih<-!iT, to avoid refoience to their other aspects --those 

/ to that of a man who ounsidors rnatcs-ial obieds 
jutli rcK])ed, to on y one of t.heir quahtioa. One midi/ 

esjiett onl} to their shape, neglecting for the time beim? 
the r CO our and their weight. But a complete aSouS of 

qualities, bo with mental states. We have consider^l 
cognition first because it is the most obvious aspect 'nn? 
the one which has been most M]3>^ treated bv psvcholo. 

“count be considered tim 
most fundamental. Many psychologists* maint-iin 
conation des«-ves this distinction. SgnitioTiirwo^ 
fiy, only arises and develops in the servSiSlnLfo f 
to ^or. and liecauseof, our tendency 

Stl"" 

hu.b It hag worn out for itself. Witliout them of 
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ooiirs<'\ i'ouation would bo a pour It would be 

nothiui^ lull a blind cniviug. It inigbt bn verj powerful, 
but it could acbieve liKle, because of ils lack of orgaiiisa- 
1b>n., It would 1)0 like the Hi«!UJi-power wldc.h iras no 
delieat-olv eonst,ruct>«id machinery to set, in motion. To 
achieve great tilings in industry we must have both motor 
power and machinery, tlms is of no account wiiJiout the 
otiier, ,■ 

.lust as tl’io question of producing motor power is a 
most, inijiiiiiaut consideration for the maimfimturer, so the 
way in whiclj eonalioii l>e aromsed is of stipreme 
iiHj'orfance ill psycliology. We must have eonafion. As 
Pri.d'esKor .Tames Iiiib said, “A bad reaction in better than 
no nriictlon at all.” ' Fcirtxmalely, every normal human 
being is naturally con;i,tivf\ A healthy body is pre- 
Jis|sisse.ii to activity. We have seen tjia.t iMjdily activity 
dmi.dseK activity of the nervous system, Tim muscles only 
coiitrac't when they are «;Nftited by efferent, nerves. And 
the impulses brought by lluise nerves originate in some 
nerve centres. These, it is true, are excited by afferent 
impulses from some part of the body. And so long as we 
are alive some p.arts of our body are being stimulatefi. 

But the resulting activity, tliough due to the stimulations, 
is not produced by tliem. I might tickle a piece of iron 
for ev*;r. But it would never respond to my efforts. 
The foundation of the activity of the living body is a fund 
of energy stored up in the nervous system, ever ready to 
liUirated when “ touched off’* by some stimulus. The 
impulses produced take varying courses, depending on 
the si.ruct.ure and organisation of the nervous system. As 
we have seen, all these activities in the nervous system are 
not accompanied by consciousness. There are many 
reliexes which take jiiac-'e without even, so much as Kensa- 
t ion. Where, however, consciousness arises we have mental 
sta.ies which, from the one ])oiiit of view, that, of their 
liistinctjve chanicter, are called eoguitions ; while from 
auot her point of view, tiiat of their elmracter of forceful- 
ness, of continuance in a i:eriaiu dirwition, they are trailed 
coiiatiom. * * 

h) TcacMrt <m Psychology, p. S9. 
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Now tlic fon'e and direction of tiu; cuitouI-b vary s^roatly. 
\Vi' in:f,y snpjiose that every stitnulatiou pro(ivu'eB some 
eiVt'ct. i’nt. j^njca there is only a certain ainounl of enei-ijfv 
a.vaiial)le nt. any given moment, it is clear (hat many 
•stiniuhitions produce little effect, being, as it were, 
erowdod out by others which secure control of the greater 
port iou of the nervous energy of the moment. This may 
l>o cxju'c.si^ed in psychological language by sitying that 
o5MM:i.>n,Lnr,n tends to others, .But how is it licit 

ouf tamatmu i'ecoJnes more potverfulV Smuetimes it is 
■ ha,' h.t ilie .superior intensity of the stimulation. Ftnv 
students .littiiig by a window could avoid glaneing upfrisui 
(heir Oook.s iiud looking out when a military ba<nd pas^.cs 
iii fill! swing with drums beating and trumpets blaring. 
.'\nd the (ea-cher would do welT to remembor that voiing 
chihireu are more at the mercy of intense stimuli than 
older pjcople. It is folly to chide a child for lookiTig away ■ 
from his ie.sson. when any sudden stimulus inx'aks in upon 
him. It is u .scolding of the laws of nature. 

Now tliis difference between the child and tlie adult 
suggests am>(,hcr reason why one conation is stronger than 
anoffier. As experience progresses, certain paths get 
worn out- mt>re definitely in the nervous system. In other 
words, hahiis are formed, Exci(»tiOEB arc more, easily 
propagated through the paths thus made than through 
others. Certain stimuli, therefore, quite ap»art from their 
inh'.nsity, are spe<daliy favoured. They lead to deiinite 
excitations which spread to the liigher regions of (lie 
brain, and are accompanied by mental jirocesses of a very 
fuiwful and deiiniix-!! kind. The mother hoars the cry df 
her child wlien she is deaf to many other sounds w liidi are 
far more intexise. Now the adult 'has maxiy more of these 
channels of activity organised m ins nervous system than 
the child. With him, mental px^oce-sses ^Jegin axul c<mtinue 
often qxsite in opposition to tlxe stimuli of lh<‘ moment. 
Ho bilcmgs more to himself, while (he child behmgs moj-(^ 
to its environment. 

But even the child has many ehiwimds already organise.d. 
If keTiad ijot, it w^uhl be impo-ssiblc for ariy definite 
response to be made at all. The baby on hpi first entrance 
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into tho wnrJd Las cerfeiiB paths innately organised, even 
ill tlie higher regions of the brain, so that certain stimuli 
LmiI tu dofinite eortical processes with’ corresponding 
oonsoious slates (very radiinenta,ry it may bn) and conse- 
quent movements of liis body. Wlieu the feat is placed in 
Ids nioutli, ho aptpears to bo pleased, and sucks vigoz-ously. 
]f he ]‘!ses it, or if it is prematurely taken from him, lie is 
•ii.spleased, and shows a sf.rong timdeucy to recover it and 
go onus before. 

Inaate tendencies which involve consciousness | including 
I'ognif ion (in the form of poreoptiou), feeling, and conation | 
arci usually called d'hebahy begins life with very 

But many othoi-s develop as the child grows. 
These also may be called innate, For they do not depend 
so mmdi on the experience of the cliild as on the normal 
growth and development of his nervous sysfem. Tiie.y are 
'as much born wdlli the child, as his teeth, or the board 
which will later on sjiring out on his chin. dust, as a tree 
deveiop.s leaves ami ilowers, so the nervous system 
devedops various paths and connections which owe their 
origin to heredity rather than to the kind of exjierienca 
which the individual obtains. It must, however, he 
{lointed out that these paths are greatly modilied by the 
experience of the child. Those which develop early are 
modified by subsequent experience. And those which 
appear late find already developed a system of paths and 
corresponding mi^ital tendencies to which they have to 
adapt themselves. « 

IIow, then, does this modification of tendencies already 
existing take place ? One way is through the agency of 
yleasure and pain. We know nothing of t.he physical 
process in the nervous system which accompanies pleasure 
or pain. But frqj^i time immemorial men have seen that 
feeling is the great agent in modifying instinctive 
tendencies. The parent who Icats liis child is relying on 
the intlueuce of pain, to check some undesirable tondency ; 
he desires, imhed, to produce tliereby a tendency in the 
Kipposito direction -an aversion. The annua! trainer who 
arranges tliat, a Iflirso shall have a ^fieeo of sugar^mme- 
diately after 4»(‘riormjng some difficult ft, tat is stamping 
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Plif her directi oh, he sees again the light of the window. 
When this success, mitially due to accident, has teen 
repeated a certain number of times on similar occasions, 
the Mpii red movements will be made more readily, pre- 
cisely, and doeidedly, other movements being cut short or 
suppressed altogether.”/ 

A careful examination of this example will bring out 
still mere clearly the way in which feeling is related to 
conation. We are told that the child ‘'is staring at a 
bright window,” He is persisting, tJien, in a given direc- 
tion. Tliere is thus conation. To what is this due? It 
is due partly to the intensity of the stimulus which has 
Rt't up a gt rung excitation in the nervous system. But it 
is surely also due to the pleasurable character of the 
pxperit?iu'e. Stout refers to it later as “the previous 
pleasant experioiice.” And Professor James tells us ; “ The 
’infant notices the candle flame or the window and ignores 
the rest of tlie room because those objects give him a vivid 
pleasure.”* Pleasure, then, has the same result as the 
applause of an audience has on a performer. It intensifies 
the conation which is already in operation. This conative 
effect of pleasure is often called apjpetUion. 

But when the child is turned away, he begins to cry. 
AVe can surely infer that he is experiencing pain. To what 
is this pain due ? One miglit be tempted to explain it by 
the fact that the duller prospect of other objects involves 
a disappearance of pleasure, which may be considered as 
somewhat painful. This circumetance may account for 
some small portion of the pain. But it certainly does not 
a<’!<^>unt for all. The chief reason for the pain is in the 
fact that a conation in full swing has been obstructed. 

Much of our pain arises thus. It owes its existence 
not to tho spt«ifi,(» nature of the object presented, but to the 
fsmt that a tondeney having been excited has been obstructed 
in its oourne. A nd , on tbe other hand, much of our pleasure 
owes ftjg exisionco to tlie fact that a tendency, having been 
excited, iinds suitable objects to deal with, and is able to 
continue its cannjr. When the baby is turned towards the 
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wDi.iow jiptni, bn "woarsan apj-wtraiu'c nf eoDit'ntiiipni ” 
I his siuvjv luainalos pinasorn. oi' inav Iv <iu.> 

DH-3vl\ 1(> llin fiUif. that “ tlin pnn'itnis j>l('asa,ut expnrienco ” 
1!^ tWe not ail a-blitiouaJ amount duo 

o t]H‘ iad., tliat the tniidencv Isas boon raised to ahipli pitcli 
**>; and ig at length granled an outk-t.i^ 

We ostil sueli pleiisure-pain, vii^. that n-hich is nro- 
(hmt,d hy ihe furtherance or tlie obKlrnction of a, siomilion 
a.i-o.-niv exostn.! tendimcy-dmved feclhu^. IVofcssor 8iou1 
se-riis ii> Inudikit all a.giwahle or .lisaoTfcahhi fnnlin*- is 
prodia-od ni tins way. But it would bn diilh-ult to show 
hat bho |,iH. of^fitoothaclie or Mm pleasure of a warm 
hath euulP l« sinrivocl from the fact. that a sMamg ieuden.-v 
n.m beim;- ohsf,rueted or furtlimaal. We seem to lie eon';. 
pHied, m .some wises at any rate, to reeofgnise other soimas 

0 pJeasiire.-|-n.m. Some osperimaxis ;u)Ti<>ar to bp. a,'>Tee- 
a!-!o or disa-greeablo in t.lifiuiH('ivo.s, indepnud.mtlv ofanv' 
pnM-Nis ing temdmiy. For inslanee, most psYelioloj-ists 
agree Mmt sensatioris are agre(*a,))ln up t.o a, eerkin dfireo 

01 nhensuy (difierjiig with eadi kind of sensation), ^I'lt 

jMUHul beyond that point. If there is any truth in tliis 
(li mav not be true m all cases, hut only in a limitm'l 
niunher) w isave instances of pleasure-pain which is not 
duf, lo birr.herecUr obstructed conations. To distirnniish 
' ifaori|.'m (tkm^.h, of 

ciMip it is ilK aamokuKlol fliinj; m iVsei/) to mav call 

it^nirnmc Jeehng. * 

We newl not, concera fiiurselves much with the question 
nhfithcr bloutis rightia regarding all pkiisure-pain as 
tendency-deriyed, * or whether the view here maintained 
iH the correct one. But we must recognise clearly that 
pleasure and pam, however produced, react strongly on the 

fvhmXJ thelntensi. 

of -d, W TS!; to (...vamine the effects 

!m 1 bf »V- not turned toface 

. u 1 IS diHcontont will continue and will maniinst 

itsHll ui roHtlesB movemen^^^ ihehuid, eves and body.” 
ill f <*^matioa in gro:it force here. One mikd 

at.t<^nja tu ucimunt fo» the whole of it as the original ten- 
domy (hi stare at the bright window) whicH haidng been 
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tfnrarffid, is now raised to a liigli pitch. But- part of it 
spoiji.s to Ik.', duo to the pain of tJie ob.structed tendency. 
We notice similar restless movements when the child is 
kmnvn tn he in pain, and when there is no special tendency 
hfiiii; obstructed, as, for instance, when he is suffering 
i'rom wind, and is evidently trying to escape from it. This 
conn, live effect of jiain is usually termed aversion. 

Fain, liowever, acts not only by producing a definite 
aversive iiuidency, Imt often also by damping some other 
ti'Uihmcy in ihecareerof which it may occur. Theinstauce 
!jU(s?od from Slout does not show this. For the pain does 
tmi. in. the cart^cr of the tmidency (to look at the 
5,\ iudow), but. on account of the ohst.ruction of it. Suppose, 
however, that a cliild begins to suck his thumb. He finds 
in this some ]>ioa,sure, which augments the conation, so that 
i!. b(!comes iixod and invariable. It ha.s now developed 
'inlo a h>^hit, i.e. a bmdency which has become fixed by 
rcpciiiion during the life of the individual. His mother 
wishes to hr(;ak him of this confirmed tendency. One 
ay w'ould be to bind the hand down so that the child 
camiot raise it to his mouth. Tendencies and their corre- 
sponding neural paths often die out through lack of 
exercise. Further, other tendencies and habits may be 
developcil ! o such an extent that the disused ones, even if 
they Kliil rfjiain some force, find themselves crowded out. 

But the blinding down of a child's hand has disad- 
vantages. It pretamts tliat free activity of a,rms and hands 
winch is necessary in the work of perception. It is 
extremely unph'asant to the child — ^-far more so than is 
necessaiw to put an end to the habit. A better wmy wmuld 
bf! to see that, some unjdensant though harmless substance, 
stieli u,s mustard, is smeared on. the thumb. The tendency 
lurw, insttxid of leading to pleasure, runs into pain. And 
it vmy sot)i! dies out. Exactly how the pain wmrks in 
}i.roriucii!g_ this result it is difficult to say. It might, of 
course, bUII be said that there is an aversive tendency, 
liul, it is an. aversive tendency in just the opposite direction 
to tlu,^ original t.ondency, i.e. from, instead of toimrds a 
given result. '{'hS original tendency* would thus be'neiftra- 
lised by the fwersive one. 
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Ntnv, tlid roost important task of the e<hioaf.or.. 
a,n.'l hevmnl tluit of developing cognition~is the directhig 
the einida conations into ri<4ht channels It miirh? 
appear after jyhat has just been said, that in those catscs 
^here the child s existing tendencies are in bad directions 
— iortsinatel> inanj of them are not---the best means is to 
arrange for tliem to meet pain. And, conversely ' in thole 
cases where the child’s tendencies are in the^ direction 
wliKdi we desire but not strong enmieh, it nu'<dit 
that the best thmg to do is to arrange for ”a(Idi{Vom 
Ideasure to *>cc«r m coimection witli thorn. This seems • 
simple soiution of the difficulty. It is tlio idea 

But a_ very slight examination of tlie proldcm wii] show 
that It m imraeasurahly more, complex; If fhe evi.stiim 
Tendencies were, himt,ed in number and fairly fixed iii t ieir 
directions pieiipro and pain couhl {,e used wit lieouRii:!. 

conditions, indeed, e.tist to a hime 
extent in the case of the liigher animals. x\nd ^-q ean 
im7n them to beha,ve themselves properly with few ttlier 
means than tliose of reveard and' jmnishment. (Wo can 
hardly speak of educatm^ them.) But the tendencies of 
the human being are not of so simple or of so limited % 
kind, iimse that already exist at any given moment can 
be direcfiyd^ mto many different clmnnei^and in e?nnecS 
with our disciplinary measures other tendencies may arise 
on which we did not calculate “ ^ 

of the human being enables him 
Ar.f b'' distinctions impossible to an animal 

And hi.s tendencies are organised about the obiS h e. 

istinguishes m complex wavs which arc different from 
those of the animal. ^ With the hahy, who appro^mS 
to an animal, I can indeed pursue a fairly^mechanic-il 
Bvstem of rewards and punishmentB. I ranarnuT t'l^if 
hiB tendency to suck his thuml) is damped by tlm p-iln 
winch <x..curB when mustard is placed upon it'^ He d S 
not yet distinguish the fmit that it is o„lv tlm. must mi 
whihh prcvmits him g^tingthe usual pleasure. Theexperi- 
ence is a- irMe in which he dws not discriminate the pLts 
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This if? piiinfiil aa<l lifs gives ifc up. Biit if tlie liabit 
lias rejiuiiueci fixe--! til] ii ]ai(.!r stage, iny problem is much 
mous dillicult. For the child now sees clearly thfit the 
pain producf‘«I is not the result of suckiug his thumb, hut 
(if the. iiui^iard ivkicJi is jdaced upo7i it. Tiu; pain df>es act 
CH'cur ill the career of the thiimb-suckiiig’ tendeiicy, but 
ill t.lif? mastar(l-ex]ierionce. The aversm tendency (^voiced, 
therefore, is not- frofii sucking the thumb, but from tlio 
diMJ-j:re>.;abie. usttidttvd. 3. nnyv contiimo to chock him by 
iti.sistluri: <m inusbard h'>ing kept on Isis thumb. .But 1 am 
not now «;ji{.Mddng the lenthmcy ta sfiek iho thumb. I ;im 
inej'ely pro, venting it tiuding ;i,n imtiet. And, lor a time 
at I may fuj increa.siug it by the obstruction. If the 
I'iiiid (!'>{}!•] get a. few numumta ■wit.h Ins tiuiinb clear of 
luustard, h<‘ iniglit Huck jit. it fiior?; grtwdily tliati ever, 

Sns'h mc.'isurv'S of priwcntion a.s tiiis last c;ai scarc?dybo 
cstJled punisjiimiui.s. They jire iirlhieifd attempts to inject 
p;tiu into tJie ordinary ciU*f.?or of .a f.endmu^y with a view to 
s‘iu'«‘k it. And we tJiat tln'j often biil of 

ths.'ir fall obj«:H?t., 1 Ik; destruction of ituuhn-v/, because 
tb(y sire ililTi'r^^ntiato’i from it in tla^ ohiid’s niimi. 

Tifouglt punishment iuis a. similar objee.t, ifc is still further 
fri>m forming an inbvgral part of the tendency. For it 
occurs after iho tendency has run. tlirough its usual course, 
Tlio puiiri thoit it generi(.tf;;-?, thvTi-dore, docs not <.lainp the 
tendoni'y <lirect1y, luit only indirectly tiinuigh the fear of 
puuisiimeiit whiidi is ;inn.mfd. .I'N'ur, as wo sli-ali see, is an 
v'U5oiis,tn coum?v‘tol witli the string loudmicy arousefl to 
get Jiway from some oly|ect (in ibis case tlie cause of jiiiin 
— the p?.mi.sli.ment). If puni.'^hiuent is tolerably sure to 
ffdh.ov a rorlain course of jiction, the rmly way of escaping 
t he punishmeut is to avoid the c?uirse of action. But it 
dof.'S not follow that the (cai'/c'ftry that course of {!,cth>n. 
is woakenoil, I,r is xmo'cly hehi in <Acr;k by tin? ayersivo 
tendoucy connoctiid Avith fear. 

'Fhe. {.jbjcct: <,>f tJie edris.'f’itor, hoAvover, is not. ntcrely 
b? sto}> evil comitimis t\)r a time, but Its eradicate 
t.lnun fiauu the tdnld's Jtai.urft, so that when the time 
coni<!s f<!r the child tu be giAuuvhis fn*cdom,*’he*may 
bf* aide to 4?akc tlie right course from his own choifje. 
msKu.rsY. ' K> » « 




“ if effective, can. only prevent, the doing of 

flio Tifroug action, it cannot create the right feeling.” * 
'I’liore is, f»f course, the chance that if the evil tendency is 
eijf'ciicd for a given period, it may disappear. For, as, wo 
have seen, tendencies are apt to die out from disuse. If, 
liowever, they are grounded in strong instincts, those 
instincts may only be roused to greater intensity by mere. 
repression. I’hey may constitute a sort of smoulderiJig 
voli-.ino, ready to break: out into eruption when the oppor- 
tunity occurs. We liave innnmcrable instances of young 
])(atplc who have l)een repressed by harsh discipline during 
their school life, and who break ont into evil courses wltea 
tlui)’ arc freed from control. 

'i’a-lcfi now a ease of rewai’d. A young child lacks control 
in his excretory habits. When ho shows some, ho is rewarded 
by a pi<Kn‘ of augar, or by some other pleasant experience. 
Tins may not at first be definitedy distingui.shed from the 
whole experience of which it forms the conclusion, and the 
pleasure derived definitely fixes the tendency to clean habits. 
If at a later stage the same means are employed to encourage 
kindness to his sister, they are now clearly distinguished 
as an end to which the kindness is only a means. It is, 
then, the tendency for these rewards w^ieh is being deve- 
loped, and various more or less disliked activities will be 
undertaken to obtain them. If the rewards are discon- 
tinued, the other actavities which it was intended to 
encourage may cease also. There is, of course, the possi- 
bility that these other a^vities may have evoked some 
instinctive tendencies, which now support them. They 
may also have gained more strength by rea.son of repeti- 
tion, which generates habit. 

It might appear to some readers that punishment and 
reward ought therefore to be discardod^ltogether. But 
this is not so. Punishment, at any rate, cannot be dis- 
pensed with. It is often the only means of stopping some 
tendency which must be checked ai all cofits. It must, 
however, be considered as a weapon which siiould only l>e 
used when other means fail. 

Wiia,T other means are there of modifying 1endcu<?jes? 

* Mumford, The Dawn of UharaMert p. M4, 
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By the time the 01‘diiKirj child comes to school he has 
developed a: large number of tendencies. ■; Some are good, 
some. ba<L We wish to exterittinate the had: ones, and 
devchip t.he good ones. Ca-n this l>e done in any other 
way than by app)e:iling to pkiasure and pain ? The answer 
is a decided* affirmative. 

In thi? first places a tendency develops by exercise. If 
we can arrange circnmsta.nces so that the good tendencies 
ar<i ijftfti excited and appealeii to, they will be strengthened. 
Thus, every boy likes to Irfji thought "well of, he has a 
tondeney do things which evoke admiration. If we 
take. d(U' notice of the. good things he does, we Ktrongthen 
this hmdeney. If, jjIho, we begin by treating him as a 
putvoji with good tendencies, he is likely to endeavour to 
act li]) to our eslimatiim of him. 

(hi tho nthar hand, a (.^mdmiey tends to die out by lack 
of exercise. If wtj can avoid the circuinstancos wduch 
(‘!icif<! a certain tendency we are giving it a chance to dis- 
appt'wr, Idius, a boy may be given to envy. If we can 
avoid placing him in positions where ho is continually 
i>eiiig overshadowed and supplanted by others, wo are 
giving him a chance to rid himself of this bad quality. 

We have seen bow by modifying the environment wo 
can do .much to call out or repress eertaixi tendencies. 
There is yet amdlier way in which the nature of the 
envirmniH^ut. has its effect on tendencies. We have 
already noted that in so far as a fend(?ucy is fixed by 
individual experience it, is called a ^abtf. We liave seen 
that any course of action or thought which is unfailingly 
repi'ated under ceriain circumstances generates some sort 
of habit. The, firmest habits, however, are tho.se which 
are generated out of, or on the basis of, spnio innate 
tendmiry, 'riie!?e,^ of course, might bo called modified 
in.^stiuej.s. But it is usual to call them habits. And it 
criutmi, Lk.». too often noted that they are the most pow^erful 
habits. I'hey are not merely “ second nature ” (as habit has 
kicn <-alie,d\ tiut. they contain a basis of first ” nature. 

Now any instinct wdiieh ig neither good nor bad in 
itself may, aecordiAg to l.he^ material or environra&it ’fxy 
wiiioh it IS exci^id, or on which it is allowed to work, be 
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liioililipA to form a powerful liabit of a good oi’ of a Imd 
kind Tims the instmot of acquisition is posscsssed in 
some dogroe "by most cBiMren. If it is directed to tlie 
(•oiled ion of spccimeus, pictures and stamps, it may form 
a valuable scries of habits wtiicli increase the child’s 
intercKt in various subjects of the euiriculiun, and thus 
materially aid the intellectual side of his education. It 
may bo utilised, too, in the care of school pi'operty. 

The cliildron may be led to regard tlicir roomhtml its 
apparatus as (iicir own, and thus iseconie keen on kecpiisg 
everything at its best. Particular reading-book.s may Ijc 
given — at any rate for the time being — to indivitlual 
pupils, and tiic names of the pupils stuck on by meuiis 
of lalitds, Eacb pupil will thus be induced to take 
a pride in his set of books. In these cases, another 
iiisiinci — that of self-assertion or self -display-— is pro- 
bably also calknl into play. But the instinct of acquisitioii, 
or, as it is often called, the sense of ownej’ship, is still a 
dominant feature. It may also be evoked mth moderation 
in connection wdth money, tlie child being induced to begin 
to save small sums (though not all his coppers) and tliiis 
to form a habit of thrift. But if it is concentrated almost 
entirely upon money and other valuables, the child being 
encouraged to hoard up every penny he obtains, it may 
lay the foundation of avarice, and give rise later to the 
excesses of miserliness, and even of kleptomania. 

Some tendencies are incompatible one with another. 
If we excite one, we mipt to some^extent suppress another. 
For instance, envy could be opposed by eqjrit de corps. A 
l)o;y could be so consumed with the desire to stje the repu- 
tation of his school augmented that be would Ite delighted 
with the achievements of his comrades, even though they 
threw his own into the shade. 

Not only are some tendencies incornpatible willi others 
because of opposition in their res]>ective direchiojis, Imt 
there is an ineompatibility due to the limited capacities !>f 
mind and brain. If a large number of good t.endeuc.ies 
can 1)0 developd, there will be Hi, tie place left for evil 
tendOcies, which, will thus be inhibitfjd, A boy who can 
h& induced to love his school, to be keen jpn gaining dis- 
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licili for the iurfliiutiou and lor hiiuself, fo Iw 
IViud fvi' ^jxivi, to books, to pursose scono liobbv 

snoil ax iHulocI iu ;4 nlamps or kooping an aquai'inni, is not 
lififly'ii! Jijid tiiHo, or oven t.(^ I’ecl inclined, for the vices of 

idlaness. 

li is this t'ri<lo;t,vttur kf bn’ing out the g<tud that iw in 
the (.■fiild kiiii OitiJ nsost- l.ruly be called edvndion. The 
otyioohory of the word is worth considering (Lat. o =- ont 
of, .//o-vi t: 1 load), li iinjdies the arranghig of the oihikTs 
environ i!u-nt and (.'ircnnistances so that the best, tliai is in 
liini i.s d out,. 

N<'V,' pianisiujiont ithoU' eau .soinotirues assist in this 
)nnriss. tSonseiitaes tliere tv.ro plenty of good teiuleneies, 
but, tiny a, re overwjiidnu’fl by some evil kjTideiK'.y which 
catuiot iie u-nuooi by any other method than brutal 
ysSiiieiion, b'or, aitljough we have indicatoi] some means 
>'i rMdiuv!: tiu; ohiid (U <*vil tendencies, which \Yill tjften 
fU'ovii .^l^c^'o^^;ful, it uiust, not be supposftd that, tin, sc <;an 
Iff a}!|.lifd in till caso.s. Take the following example 

'* Fr.uik, when he wa,!? six, hml for a while away 
from liome and on 3ns return suffered sovereiy from 
HWflleu head.’ Tiu're was no inanagsug him in the 
nursery, h’or ji ft.nlnigbl, life with him was wulurcd by 
the uar.-n iuid the of;3\er children ; it is dilBcult. to find a 
Word strong enrmp/lj ft) d(,*,seril>e the pitch of his lawless- 
ness ami ovr>n rudf^^^ieKs. Various plans were tried to re- 
duce ihis .•'Iu.aH sinm?!- 1<> order. At last, his mother 
1 3u-e..Uetii-d 3:iin witii a, vfhipidng. *For two days she W'as 
fiili of unxif’ty', divaduig the punishment for liini, and 
with i}u> b;d tbingH Were better. Then the ohi btdiaviour 
i''eg.,in i'ig.du. Frank was properly whipped. The. whole 
:>tfie'.s]c.ei'e uf t he leuisc was different afterwards; it was 
as if tiio'.hii'l biidiH-dorn iioen possessed by a devil, mov 
anm-ls i.-uiio aistl dwelt in him ! At home, it. was Iho last 
wliipping bo m-i'ded for ns ore than a year. 

Fiuii:dsniej!l had produml an effes'd. which, from the 
cndslde, lei.l.eil liKsi moud conversion. Moral conversion it 
cannot Ik;. Fain <;i!Tiumt turn the child fveun an iuj'.iy- 
mont, of wrong-doing in a love of ri^it.” What had hap- 
jiened was Iha^thc better instincts in his nature — better 
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uisHneis wliieh weiv. niifloubledly tiiere — -did not show 
tlientgclvos in action. })eeause other and had instinctH 
blocked their path. The result of the puniKhtnont was 
tlionjforo moral einaiicipatioii, not moral eonversioii. 
EiTeetive punishment prevented any further expression of 
such wrou;^' instincts in notion, ami thus gave an oppor- 
tunil.y for the exhibition of the child’s naturally good 
instincts.”* 

If we are fo' reduce rewards and punishments to the 
miniiimui ^^hieh is the mark of the successful edmnitor, 
wo must kn<iw the various instinctive tendencies which 
clnldivn pi.ssess and the way in which they work. We 
also retjuiro to kun>\v the diifering etengih of these 
tendonoio.s in the particular child with which we have to 
deal. For they vary greatly. In some children certain 


to indicate the chief instinctive tendencies possessed by 
most children, and the way in which they work. This wiil 
form the subject of our next chapter. 


Questions on Chactbr XT, 


1. Bomei coiiaiioriH are largely instinctive, nr innate, some are 
largely fine to the influence of pleasure or pain. Give examples of 
each and exftmino them. 

2. Punishment often tends to reform the offender. Indicate huw 
it prfjfiiieea this effect. 

ft Why is it. wrong to attempt to check all had {(‘.ndencics by 
punishment, ajid t<> encourage all gotMl oiies liy rewartl? 


‘ Mumford, The, JJitwn fyf (Jharadcr, pp.‘*’il4, lid, 
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4, lliiw ni.\v ti;n(h;iK-ie.K hy Htmigthisncd without relying on 
an ■ Inliurate RVKti'in of rn'vvnrd*? to fueourago them? 

ih :-onie of tho ways in M iiieh it is ptissililo to rid a child 

of fnany of Isis had fciKicneks W’ithout r<'Iyijig chictly on laminh- 

inentv 

ti, Wliv is it jnstifiahlc tif use .--Tfial! jinuishincnts arid reward^ 
frt i h- witii vcjy young chodicjs, though we use thi'in i-|tuniigly 
laha on? 


CHAPTER XII. 



TkR TNFTrXOTS AND InNATE TENDENCnSS, 

Wn hiuo w‘oii that r.oiiMiion is tlie iiioutal force (cor- 
on tlio pli^ysical side with nervous energy) nliich 
sustains tlje course of all luiman activity. It. has also 
heeu seen iliat cv(‘ry ])res<‘ut.a,tiou (]>(n’ce])t% image, (»r idea) 
is from one j)oint of view a fonti of conation and tends to 
issue in further activity, according to its own intensity 
utid to the readiness or preparedness of the mind to go on 
in the direction defined by it. It oAves its force to cona- 
tion, hut it is at the same time a stimulator, a director 
and a servant or instnimeut of conation. It is like the 
wise men emplo^’ed by a despot. The latter supports 
th<?!rn, but requires their encouragement and suggestion, 
their direction and advice, their help and obedience. 
Looking at the matter from the physietil side, Ave may say 
that every stimulus tends io arouse a serie's of excitations 
or impulses Jiccordiug to ito intensity or to the readiness 
of the nervous sysUun to reeeiA'e and respond to it. Since 
the states of mind and of the nervous system, which 
determine a giA'en kind of response, are so intimately 
connected, it is-, often found convenient to refer to the two 
together at any particular time as ihej7/>jrJ/o-^j/i//sica^ 
duimition of the moment. 

We have further seen that pleasure and pain play an 
important part in encouragiTig or disc.ouragiug * tln^. 
tendency in progress at any giv^en nimnent. They thuK 
help to 4j.rec,t the course of conation and to modify ito 
force,* Pain, indwd,* ^ems often to give rise to 'very 
strong conations (aversions) oujts own accoui??. 
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1>ui. llie Kpriui^fs (.ff conduct arc tlie inst iin.'ts and 
iiDiiito Icndfncios friwn by nature. Thfifc, of course, 
lipcoine icroatly inndiliod by experionc.e. 'riiey give ri.se 
to And wc jjiave just, indicated some of the ways 
in viiich tliese iD«)dinc,atious are made. 

j'liii, iiiHo far as a iked system of habits, adtspiate to 
pri -vide one aud only one response for ea.ch situation, 
devr-lftp'^, from, aud takes the place of, the instinctive and 
innafti l(>iidencie.s, oar modes of thougitt and «‘OJiduet. 
bi-roiiH* storeotypfid, thus leaving little hope fi>r farther 

some, extent this (h^es fake plaat. Acccn-iling to 
i*i'4Vssor .tame.s, “ .Minety-niise hundredths or, jxtssildy, 
nine linndnxl and uiitofy-nine thousandths of our activity 
'!.« purely autuinatk' .aud I habitual, from our rising in the 
m-.rniny to uur lying ■iown each night, ihir dressing ami 
I'mdroKsiiig, '>ur (.'.'ding and drinking, our gniotings and 
parf'iiijps, our iud-raising and giving way for ladie.s tf» 
pree.-sh-, oa;. , to'en mu.st of the forms of our eommim 
speciih, !i,Di 1 flings of a type so fixed by repetition as almost 
to i»> ,'‘his.-<-.s as rollt'x actions. To each sort of impression 
He have an ti.ntonr.it ic, rt^ady-made response.” ^ 

\Ve may ite incliued to t.lsiuk that Professor James has 
given to rat)ii>.r too large a plm^e, Bi.tt wo must 

uovtirlhel'.'Sg recognise that it. plays an exceedingly im- 
portant part in Djh making of human character. And 
this is not to l.)e tleplon-d. For unless a large amount 
of our conduct is reudeiieel aulKjini»tic, so that it no longer 
roijidres juiy groat. eiTort of attention te guide it, we 
siiuli itave little ineutal energy left to grapjile with new 
situations. 

Blit, as we have already noted, if all onr«con<h!Ct is 
liabitunl, there is mo nmn for further improvement. A 
gfsod 7iiarhhu‘ is a fine thing in its plaee, A man, how- 
ever. must lie something more, No one who is comjdetely 
swayed by liablis, hovvifviir good those habits may be in 
theuiwdve.s, can iiv<‘ tin* highest life which is posHible 

umlcr the conditions of inoderB civilisation, wiLh its 

■ .. ■■■.'. . ■■ ■ ■ ■■ . 

* ffktum, T<dkH to Takers, pp. fSa, 00. 
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(•oiistaut, clin.iiges and coHScqwjnt demamls for frequojit 
(-..Cfoi'fcs of readjust uient. 

On t.ho one liaud, tlicirefore, if is necessary to foriu a 
large number of good liabits, so that, wo are carried 'easily 
t,hroug}i the “ ordinary ” dutie,s of life, and are thus able 
to make some attempt at liiglier things; and, cm tlie otlu'r 
liand, it is important to remember that if the various 
particular habits are allowed to gain complete sway, uu 
more progress is possililo fexcept that of still fnV(.ln:!r 
lising the habitual). 

There is, fort.uuately, much plasticity in the human 
instiucts and iiumfo tendencies during the early pa.rt of 
life. Usually a given tmulency ea,n bo evokfitl by n large 
number of diifering objects or situations, A,nd ii', becomes 
greatly modified accoi'ding to the na,ture of tlu,‘ objef.t 
or Hituiilion which evokes it. In this way, one and tlie 
same original tetnlency may give rise to good or to l.»ad 
habits. ... 

h'urtlier, the stereotyping of thought and conduct ^yhiidi 
habit involves is hindered by tlio largfs nuniljer of iirstine! s 
and inna,te tendencies which man piossesses, and by the fact 
tliat many of those arise a,nd develop at different stages 
during the early part of life. There is often competition 
between them, thus leaving open the door for' change 
(either good or bad), even after many habits have become 
fixed. 

The old view” was tliat only the brutes were creatures of 
instinct, and that manrwas almest free from it. And 
some seem still to hold this view”. “ It is often said that 
man is distinguished from the lower animals by having a 
much smaller assortment of naitive instincts a,ad impulses 
than they, hut this is a great mistake. Man, of course, 
has not the marvellous egg-laying instincts wdiich some 
arikulateg haT©; bnt, if we compare him with the 
maiinnalia, we are forced to confess that he is appea]c<l 
to by a much larger amiy of objects tlsan any other 
mammal, that his re;iM:ti(ms on tljose objocts arti charac- 
torislig and dek>rminate in a very high degree. The 
nulhkeys, and especially tiio. anthrupbidH, are tiie only 
beings that approach him in their analytb curiosity and 
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width of iulilativcDcss. His instinctive impulses, it is 
tnio. ovei'Ia.i(i by the secondary reactions due fe) his 
superior reasoniiiif ])o\ver; but thus intin i<isos tiie simply 
instinctive d(3meu.nfnir. But tlie life of instinct is only 
disguised in him, nrit lost; and when tiie liigher brain- 
fnn<*tionH are in abeuuieo, as happens in iinlx'ciiity or 
ilenH.uttia,, his instinci.H soinctinios show their prtisence in 
truly brutish ways/’* 

Kirkpai.riclf, in'b,‘*,‘fi, goes a step further--at any rate in 
(•.vplirilness. He appears to maintain that the very reason- 
ing ]!Ower whKi]i,t,H>scur(‘s the simpler life of the instincts is 
itsolf dn<^ io the latter, jt owt>H its development to their 
mnItipHi-ii.y, “An a.ninmi/' he tr-ils ns, “that iuid only 
one poasibilify of r^-HpoUHO in a given sit liution could nml<e 
no tjsf? of cunscioiHiiess. t)nly those animals that are 
.suilirie-ni ]y eoaijihA to have more, tlsaa one mode of 
j'espon.st; to a. given stimnlu.s can profit liy conscious intel- 
ligenct!. It is Dojisonable, tlnua-funi, to suppose that 
instead of consciousnsssy making new- nnmnuemts possible, 
the acipUHitiou of new poH.siiiilit.ies of movement makes 
conscious intoiligmioe possibk^ and useful, (isprsc.nilly in 
animais and children/’ 

Biiice eaoii instine.t is a cravnng or tendeucy to have or 
think’ or do sometlting, it miglii .apjjear to some short- 
sighlesl pe.rsons tlni-t, with a few- iuslincts inspiring us to 
wisat wo eheoso to cal! the more usfd'nl activities, and 
ijuiekly settlin;' down into li;i,bit8, we could get along 
iMjtler than witit the many impf*h*es which are continually 
arising among human beings. But if what Kirkpatrick 
Hays is true, it- is precisely owing to the fact that we Inave 
a large number v^f impulses wliich often c,om]>ete among 
one another that we have developed so mmdi intolligenoe. 
Tiie bee, with few deihiito instincts, is a very useful 
animal. But. shice only one impulse arises in response to 
ciudi Hituatioji, the crea,ture iMihaves autorautic-aliy and 
makes no apsprociable px'ogresK towards intellectual life, 
lie is far IVum possessing that mtmy-mh‘d int(‘re.Kt whieli 

’ JiOiR'S, op. Cti,^ pp^ -n’t, -t!. 

® Kil’k^jatrsck, Fundamtultdif of Child iSlwly, p. 38, 
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ritiiaiiliitciH nian to his many investigations and roHoar(,'1ios. 
8o wiih all ilio hyutes. As Walt Whitinaii says :■— 

“ '{’licy tt> laif. sweat and whine about their condition, , 
They do not, iio awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 

T]j>’’y do not make me sick discussing their duty to God r 
Not (Hie is dissatisfied, not one is demented 
\V ifch tiic lu iiiia of owning things ; ” 

I'lieir winds lire few, and easily satisfied. Conseqnontlv 
tiny maJi!* little, if any, progress from gi'imration to 

goiun'idion. 

Hvmi lofove these modern views on instinct anv,<% ^(une. 
thougiitful writers wore alive to the imporfancf^ ol‘ a 
muitiplif-iiy of tendencies in the development of inid- 
ligi ‘li.-'c 'J'lms, a eentury ago M Ifetrd wrote “ i liat t lu'ro 
(‘xisi.s in tlie most isolated savage, as well as in (lu! ritixen 
educated to llie highest pitch of civilisation, a co!ista.nt 
rdaiiou ]>d.wt'en their ideas and their needs; lhat the 
ovor incvt^usnig multiplicity of the latter among (•.nii.nrt.'d 
jicoples ought to be considered as a great mr-ans of 
dcvdoping tlse mind of inaii ; so that it may be .stated as 
a general truth that all the a,ccid6ntal, local or political 
(•auses which fend to augment or to diminish the uumlHu* 
of our Moeds, necessarily contribute to extend or to rt^strict 
the sphere of our knowledge and the domain of science, 
of the tine arts, and of social industry.” * 

Since, then, our instincts and innate Umdencics are so 
important, both as the foundations of our habits, and as 
the basis of still higher development s'*in tlie life of thought 
and conduct, it is necessary to exa.uiine them in more 
detail Only by knowing the nature of the material with 
which we have to deal can we hope to bo successful in 
producing 1 desired modifications in it. 

Many writiU's do not distinguish betwoou mstiadA and 
fmdeneieA, They refer to both as “ instinctivo 
tendencies,” Mr. McBougall, one of our greatest 
authorilics on this subject, has, however, made a ch-ar 
distinction bet wren them. According to him, an instinct 
is "an Auherited or innate psycho-phy*iical disposition 
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svhic]) <l!‘ioriniiies its possessor to perceive, and to pay 
atic-ntion t<», ohjeols of ceriaiii class, to experieuce an 
citiolionai exeileniont. of a particular (ju;iHt3’' npoii |:)erceiv- 
iiti-j;su(*!i an t^bject, and to act in regard to it in a paa-ticular 
ni'tnner, or, ai- least, to exporienee an iniptilse to stidi 
Hinnan Ifcings, in common 'wilL the higher 
animals, inherit a nervons system ■with certain patlis ■tvhich 
are already in es.istenee, or vvliich develop more, or less 
sponturiconsly. 'j.’hesc 'ftidlis arc sneh that when certain 
stimuli occur -vv.' pejveivo in a peculiar xvay. Wo do not 
nx'rely |H'rceivf an oliject ^vith the usual simdl amount of 
pleas’ure. or pain, and a nonnai amount of conation. Fuifc 
wo a.re, tlu’own info a, state of gnjat exeiieini*ni which is 
tiKiially iiighly jjieahuraide, or ]>ajnful, ami which is <hie to 
a dh-turba'iua^ of the visceral organs, giving rise t<» inkmso 
organic scnsafiouH,, .At th<> sa.mc time we find ourselves 
perforitung certain dedinite bodily actions, or at any rate 
tending to do so. d’lujso aefions are ca-lled imtimilva 
aHimiH. 

Take the ease uf fear . A child may bo looking out of 
the wiiulow when he suddenly hears the so'und of thunder. 
He is intensely excited intoriially, he screams and hides 
ijimsfslf or runs to his mother. He lias, Ihm, the emotion 
of fear and t he impulse to hide or to run away. All this 
is due to the fact tint he poHsesse.s an inherited psyeho- 
physicai diRposition -which we call an instinct, and -which 
is cxcitel by certain stimuli- in this t^ast*, by a loud noise. 
It may also lx- exci'Sed, in t lie castMif the child, by li strange 
face, a peculia.r animal, or by da,rlnu‘.ss. Hut -wdienever it 
Is aroused, it gives rise to tlie same painful excitement or 
emuliuu, ;f.ud to similar rmo’enu-nts of fliglit. It is a very 
<'<naplex but. very definite-' reaction to percept, s of certain 
kinds. Borne -wrifevs, thertdore {c.ij. Sponc-dr), have called 
it u refiex-actidiri of a. vt.-ry conijilex nat.nre. AYe have, 
aln'.tdy nofii-ed two kinds of reih^s u.ct.ions-— //ie pure rpjler 
fwifli no con.'tfdousne.ss) and iha genf-'aHiin-reffex. Wo may 
H[«‘ak of Ihu imdinctivo action as a p>nrf‘p[im-reffcx, 

Ilmrefi»r<‘,, involve specific. feudencficH — tendeii- 
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cio-s (u iict luul think in very detiuito dinsctiuns. Bnt 
wliat "wc luive called iniiate te,mh; tunes have no siudi 
definile character. They arise out of the j-'enoral chui- 
stitutiuii of luind. We all have, for instance, a genend 
tendcnicy to imitate others. This is often referred to as 
the “instinct” of imitation. But it involves no charac- 
teristic emotion, nor does it give rise to any special kind 
of action. The actions, indeed, to which it disposes us 
may be as varied as tlioso of the persons around us 
n horn we are constrained to copy. 

Binco these instincts and innate tendencies are at the 
basis of so much of our activity, it is well that the 
teacher should make a. survey of the principal ones, st> 
that ho may have a clear idea of the general Bmdencif's 
of the liiimau nature with wliicli he has to deal. This, of 
course, will not solve tlie whole problem of understanding 
and dealing’ with his pupils. For these instincts and 
tondencies <)ccur with varying force in dilfereut individuals. ' 
But it will put him in a position to i-ecognise more clearly 
the difference Ijetween child and child, and to modify liis 
treatment accordingly. We will proceed, therefore, to 
survey — 

Thr Principal Instincts op Man. 

( 1 ) The Instinct of Flight and Concealment with its 
Emotion of Fear . — Some account has already been given of 
this. In man, the unfamiliar plays a large part in evok- 
ing it. The object causing fear tends to rivet tlie attention 
and to inhibit all other action but that involved in escaping 
or in concealing oneself. Any object which lias 04iuse<l 
great pain and which we cannot master or control, so that 
wo feel ourselves helpless before it, seeras to have the 
power of evo'king this instinct. Corporal punishment 
often produces this effect in the child, iflio uloa of it, as 
well as the perception of preparations for it, s(i<*ms to act 
in a similivr way to that of the percept of an unfamiliar 
thing. I’he prosp(^t of an indefinite amount <d puiush- 
naent involves uncertainty. This uncertainty seems {o 
havA^,ho*wame infiu^nqp as the unfamiliarity uf the per- 
- ceptual stimulus in the more primitive casc^ li is well 
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k uowii t Itat t he { )rospeot, of a punishment %vhich is tmkiiovni, 
hoili as to kiml and amount, evokes more fear than that of 
c>iH‘ wiiioh t-an l»o deiiuil/ely imagined and estimated. 

But W).' must not ignore tho effect of pain in all such 
ciiKOs. When great ])ain first occurs it initiates a strong 
iiversivfs teudeiuty, which is re*excited at the idea of a 
rejxriil.ifm of the exi>erience, or at the perception of a 
siiUitiiiU similar to that experience. Possibly, indeed, 
has been the origin of tho dread of the unfamiliar. 
In fhe long history of the nice, pain may have played its 
part, in eausiug all unfamiliar things t/o evoke this power- 
ful emotion iind tlu; strong aversive tendency in which 
iff issues. Our roiunte auc<!sters may have frcHjuently 
siumlded into painful situations when venturing beyond 
the contiues of the limited sphere in which they lived 
and tro which thf‘v had bec-ome familiar, so that they were 
diHpo,s(>d to ftM:d dread %vlu*,never they found themselves 
out of the well-known hotue. 

It seems probable that Ixdh severe pain and the un- 
familiar owe much of tho intluenc.e Avliich they <u’ert to the 
co«0|>erattou of a more general and fundamenhii innate 
tendency • that of «eIf-premrvation. In so far as the 
individufd is able to de^ with the painfsil or unfamiliar 
objects, t»r at least to ignore them, passing on to other 
things, ho d<H^s not experience fear. In so far, however, 
as thoy come upon him in irresistible fashion, giving him 
no opportunity to grajtple -with them, not only making him 
feel helpless before them, but liaving the aj>pearaucei of 
being on the point of wuriing to close quarters with him, 
they (;all out the tendency to self-preservation. 

We speak of the object of fear as danger. Our remote 
iuicestors must frequently have been overtaken and 
maule<] liy unfamiliar things and creatuD's iii order that 
the tendency in (plt'.Htion should i>o arousijd innately in us 
tjy HO many strange objects. It is to be noted in this 
connection that moring things are l,he more Ukedy te evoke 
fen,!*, especially men or animals advancing toward us in 
a thr<‘aten)itg way,” Thes fact that loud noises and dark- 

(p. 
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lu’ss jiivo frG(iiiout occasions for fear must ul»o he ex.- 
plaiuftd largelv associations formed in the course of 
racisil devoiopuKUit. VVe must renueaber tliat wild beasts 
jjfire vent to roars durinpf their attacks, that auv, oiher 
loud uoivse is iismilly made by some irresistible foire bcd’ore 
ivhieli primitive man would feel himself powerless, as the 
fall of a huge tree, a thunderstorm, a gale, a catai-acj,, and 
HO forth. Uur ancestors would therefore be constunl ly on 
the alert for distuvinug sounds. With revspec't to the- fear 
of darkness, yva must bear in mind tiiat “ our savag*>. 
ancestors through innumerable genera, lions wore 
ao<'.ustoine(l to moot with dangorons beasls iti e.!iyerns. 
eHpficially hears, and wore for the most part attaolovL hy 
such heasts during the night and in tho woods, iind tind 
thus an in.separ:ible association between tlie percept.iou of 
tlarknesH of caverns and wot sis, and fear took ]>! a re, and 
was iulierited.” - 

Education endeavours both to rid the child of un- 
necessary fear, and to make use of the instinct in oHu.t 
cases as an inhibitor of undesirable tendencies. Since the 
unfamiliar arouses fear, wo can often diminish tho latter 
by making the child familiar with the cause of his dread. 
As we have already seen, we have in some cases to utilise 
the fear of punishment as the only means of definitely 
cheeking certain undesirable tendencies. 

(2) The Imtirict of Repulsion and the Emotion of 
Emjust . — ^Ijiko the last, this is an avevsive tendency. In 
its primitiYo form, it inyolves the rejection from the mouth 
of noxious and evil-tasting substances, and the shudder- 
ing aversion from the touch of slimy and slippery things. 
In the course of human development, many kind.s of things 
liecome capable of exciting tho instinct on account of tlieir 
resemblanoe to the primitive excilants of the tendency. 
The acfcionvS, sjieech, or general (dianCeter of a man ni:I.y 
cause our disgust. 

Here, again, wo see iiow an origiual pnrceiiivtal rjdh'x 
may he excited by ideas having something in common with 
tho concrete objects which first gave rise to the reaction, 

*■ Schneider, l>er MenachHche p, 224. 
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Tlit’. r:iu tise this ill conriMion with tho 

«f JiiiS pupils. It is nut possible to 
bi>lf* IVoiij th<> oliihiron, whetJior in the sphere of rent life 
«*r in th;tt of iiteranire, (which is a represc.niati<m of life), 
IIk* exisb'U'.'o iif evil cliametors. But it is possible to see 
to it that lht‘;-e eonio uiitier their not if-e in siuh a 

w;!.Y ,iiJi.] in .suo]j (‘irenfiistHuees that their disgust is 
<'.\('ite-! to lh.‘. i'uij. JOvil, eluiraeters must not bn dwelt, 
Kf) that 1 inw hold the attention of the children too 
long <.fr tno vh'idlj' ; they should he shown u|i against 
the is.ickground of m.tMe characters. ,As we, ^hall see 
later, the tcc.clu-r's eumtional atiitaidc witli regard to 
them is liable ttt eo3unuaiira,te itself to the children by 
synipiathetic “ iiKlnclion.” The teaclicr can do ninch by 
bis treatment of tbt3 IcHsons (cHpecialiy in hisbny and 
liferafme) In tw*d;e dcsirablo (unulions in IIr} minds of 
'■luB pfttpds. ■ ■ ,i ^ . 

. Tin Jimilih’.l of Ciirhmirj and ihe Hmidhn of 

Woihlnr.’ '.riiis is not an aversive, Tnit an appetitive 

tendency. Its irtspnise, is to approach and t<i exaiuino nioro 
ehssely- tl>e olijc'efc wliich excites it. object must l.)e 

nnfariiirr.ir. We fire not curious about an object wlticli wo 
a]n':i,dy fnliy meler.-itand, .Out it must not be exceedingly 
nnfa.rrid!;n% If it is, if. will either be igiiorcil or feared — 
tl.ie fmauer iji the case, of objects which are not stacking, 
the. Ird.ica’ in tfse ea;-f; of those which prodtice strong ijii- 
pre;-s.ions. T].H.>r<y must, therefore, be .some finniiiarity as 
well as nnfiuniliarityjf curiosity is to be escifed. 'j’ho 
object, 3roist 'l>e; to, yet perceptibly difTerent from, 

fmsnlkiV e>bje-c{..s hnbit un'lly noticed. Often an nbdeci is on 
the border ii)!e betwcien the realm, of the tnifiuailiar, which 
causes fear, and the pjartially familiar, x^iicu ojrcites 
curiosity. “ tho two instiuets, with their oppo.sed 

impuIsi-.H of apf.sreaeh and retreat, are ajd to Ih* excite!)] in 
aninuib: a^el viu'y young cliildren in napid allxirautioo, and 
sinmltmieousiy jjt ourselve-s. Who lias not s)-(‘n a horse 
or otiH'-r ntunia! alterjiately .'approach in enrioHity, and fltMs 
m fear from, soui)'- kucIi object as au old coat uucui the 
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Tin' instiiK'tof curiusity is a iiiost imporlaut oi»" from 
tlio t't-at’lior’s pi^int of vitnv, piiriioiijurly wii.li r<‘sp<;(‘l to 
sm-irtu’lion. it is the motive power umlorlyhiti: much of 
our scieut itU; iiivostif^-iitioii (thoiig]i other inslim.-ts which 
we filKiil pn'stiut.lj note assist it— c.//. the instinct of self. 
<lisplay). And the teacher imist evoke it if ho is to olttain 
a. n'al inttu’cst in his lessons, fu his teaching, bo, niUht 
avi'id contining Inmsclf on the one hand to the vorv 
famiiiar, aaid on the other Iiand to the very nufuniiliar. 
Tlje former will bore, his pripils, Itecause it xirovides ii<> 
inoiteinont to fnrtiier mont.al aetivity. The latter will fail 
to interest them, heeanse tlieir mental aetivity is bailled by 
it; it has no connection with the, knowledge wdiieii they 
already possess ; they have conseqneutlv no nnmtal 
apparatus with which to grasp it. 

Hut why dotes not the unfamiliar caaise fear in these 
cases? If it could, it would secure attention, though ' 
not that attention that develops into further attatdis' 
on the subject, but rather that which is necessary to get 
aw'ay froni it; for fear is an avenive tendency. There 
iiiay^ be some cases in wdiich what is pi'o.sented is so un- 
familiar, and at the same time so striking, that, fear is 
evoked. But the conditions of a lesson in school are 
all against fear. It has already been noted that probably 
the unfamiliar owes its power of producing fear to a deeji- 
seated, though often hidden, connection between strange 
objects and the experience of pain. The' terrible is ax>i>re- 
liended not merely as the incompiiehensible, but as the 
hurtful. Now the w’hole attitude of both teaclier and 
scholars in a lesson is opposed to any appreheu.sion of 
harm. The unfamiliar is therefore merely incompre- 
hensible, Itis not impressive or striking, and it is con- 
sequently either ignoiud, or, in so far as some attention 
to it is constrained, it is a source of ennui. 

It is necessary, therefore, for the teacher to arwinge hi>s 
lessons so that the pupils are a, bio to ayijn’ehend iht^ mnv 
on a backgvimnd of the, old. Be, must, M.*e, that the lesson 
is nciflter too new nor too old ; ho, has to hit the right 
proportion betweerr tKi two. In reflecting on his k'iSK(in, 
he must answer the three i^^uestions — (l)AVhuj: do the 
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{.npjls .ih'c.ifiy kiKAv on this sulijco-tV (2) Uow luuch new 
ninffor cjn no. proiiluhlv (irldo'! in tlio.thno allottnd ? 
(;i} 5 low oau tlif? now )h 3 o-onjiodod with llio ohl ? 

'i'*)!., 5'^ ]j.ntiy wind is nioaut bj the ediifulional niasim: 
j‘ro-’ < J jfiiiK ihii hwivii- to the unhtmvii. TJie Ho.rb<u'tian 
nioi ho'l oP ;uTa.Jio-iii <4 a hvsson recocfitises this uos'essity to 
the Piilh ll- boirins with prqut ration^ i.e. the evokiuj.? in 
!ii" iolnds op <!u‘ pujills, tin* raisiniJ: k) full ('.ousciutisness, 
oi'jii'i tin* iiloas wliieli will lidp in Mk?, oonipro.- 

ho!i.--.io}u or, us it is oPfon oalled, the apperee]4i<.in of the 
jiHA. 1 1' ni.il {(.‘I's little whetlier we eall it prrpomiinn oy 
All "Of 1(1 U'aehors reeoofiiirte its nei'essity. 

it, loU'O not be forgot te.n that, after all, t.he new is the 
■stiiiiiibiH to eariosit.y. O’his is all tlie juore neeessiiry to 
reiuentbor boeuase inneh of our work in school consists 
of 7’fpi:fili<in. Jii'pi'fis mii-a feiii-i' was .Ta.(*of.ftt.'K niotUj in 
*teacbiii- 4 . ibit CfUitinued repetition <lesfroys tlio interest 
horn «.P euri'isif.y. The inteiiii^ent teacher will, hs>wev<*r, 
tiJid jneajfH to introtliK-e somethin}' of the new even hero. 
He will suj'pleiuetit Jacutotfl motto with the prtjviso — 
Ne rt’'pi'b'z jft.inais ih>v.y fsm de la mo/o? fa\W7i. 'Even when 
he has to over the subject a!j;ain, he will ut.t,:u;k it 
from a soni(*what. difi'erent point of vi<;w. He will, at any 
nde, evoke new motives for the atf,aek. If he can do 
nothinL: eke, he will make the revision into a competition 
bekveen section atid s.ectioti, or betwe<m boy and boy, or be 
will I'jropose, sum* expuerimout to the boys, induciii”' them 
to try how much tlicy learn ki one way. huw' much in 
anotlicr. l?ut tliese metliods, espe.daliy those involvinp? 
rivalry, muke apjte.d to other instiuclivo tendencies. AV’e 
shall •leu] with the.-t- iator, 

(4' 7Vo Inefiix'f of L*'H‘jiiuci{7j and the Emotmn ef An (jer. 
-■--Tliis ijistiuct h;V! no epeniaf kind of <(bject wdiich appeals 
to it. Any objpi-t wisich <mt.st*s or implies ojipusition 
io the free rxerc.ise of one. of the other impulses tends 
Jo n'veile it. its impijlsj} is to tweak flown and (lestroy 
the oppo.sition. ,A)t]iou)'!! p;irei)t.s and teachers fim'i 
this iri'tjjjct, very iroubleHomH when it coniiieiR wif.h 
their (h-siojis, thT'v bluuild remenliwir that it Tnvtilvos 
pnaHit rojiufiv*jt force. It matter of common know- 
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lodijo fliat jiumy boys who have given amdi 1 rouble to 
tlioir j:,«iver3!ovs daring childhood ha, r(‘ aehieve-.l groiit 
t!iUTi;:-,s hi afler life. A man devoid of iho loigiuu'ious 
iustinci would not accomplish mueli. .As selbooidroi is 
dvvt.dupofl, Iho crude expressions of anger disap jiear ; the 
i-norgy of the instinct tends to reinforce the inipuise «jf 
t!io ninnte?it, and go helps the individuid toniakogreater 
liiueds oMivercnme his diffieiilties. 

(d; Liisi inch of Self-Assertion {or Self- Die iiltuj) uml 

of tSoJf.Ai’-arement (or Suhjedi<m) and ike lUnioHoiis of 
Slaiiun ntid Hnhjedion. — These iusii nets can only ai’ise i'u 
our reiaiiun.s vdfch our fellows. 

'They are essentially social iinsliaets. They requit-f^ 
yjv,>etu,titrs, ihougii at any given ni >jm< nr fc these, luay be only 
imagined, . 

Thu iu.siilict of sdf -display sliO’ws itself vei'v early in 
inunan life, in its higher forms it involves sidf-eonseious- * 
ness, aud is known m prido. But it can be note.! long* 
bid'ore se]f-t' 0 !iscionsness d(ivelop.s. Even tlie higlier 
animals w.lnnv signs of it. “ Terliaps ssmong mamma is 
the horse displays it most clearly. The museie.s of all 
parts are strongly innervated, the creature liohls liiniself 
erect, his ixeck is arched, his tail iifteil, liis motions become 
snperlinously vigorous and extensive, he lifts },hs hoofs 
high in tlie air, as he parades before the eyes of his 
felkiws.”* T'l'ie young chihTs showing off before iho 
admii'ing gaze of his elders and liis repea.ted commands, 
“See me do this,” “See how weB I can do that,” are 
expressions of the same tendency. This sidf-assertion is 
one of the most imperious demands of our nature, and it 
is a cause of much of ojir most persistent endeavour. We 
shall stx‘ that it is one of the factors in i.ho tendtnii'y to 
emnlafiun or rivalry. The teacher, th(«-ufore, sJmuldhiot 
check it brutally, but rather utilise it to lend tJic (.duM 
lo make efforts in those directions whii-li are desirable. 
It need only bo checked when it cmdlicis with the <l<>ve!op- 
inent of other Tnembers of the coumumity, 

The Jrshtinct of subjection, shows itself “in a sUnking, 

** » # 

*McItougaU, <^y. ds., |j. 62. — 
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i'rc.-'i I'lihavi'nu, n LjononU »]i}iiinuf.iuii <>f luiisfular 
time, rr-sfrifUs! Tjif'tvtwjietiis, a liangiH}^ slown of tlio 
liCiol, afis] Liko tho iiiHtinct just <loa,lt 

■-itk, it sojf-consi'ioiisuess in iis liiglior lVn-m,s. 

itil oiuijita’ luiins show thetaseiveis whom iso nolf-oon- 
is Thus a yotmo’ ilo<| ’ivill s<uui>- 

liou H suhjt'.'f i'<ii Oil Ihu approach of a lanror an<l 

iiliji V “ i)(* r'lMiichos or ciuwis w so in'iit (hut 

hi- h'hjy SiT.iptN Ilit? < 4 roiiu»l, fi is hack holhnvo.'l, his Irtil 
iorl-,*-.! av.Mv, his iioa.l sunk ami f.urnc<l a Ihlh^op, .qa-sid's 
ano’ <:!>‘h!‘s iho iiupusing strau'rer vvi!h «'U‘rv laark 

ni ".ui.rh . .ii-.H," ® 1’ho ■foaciior is consluntly 'making use 
I-!’ this ilo appears a, s aoimiurf^ higp‘r, sf Oingor 

am! 'wis’-r (hii?t fiio cihhi, iUi*l the hit<<‘r, in s|,«itt' <tf wdf- 
a.- ■<*?'! )V!- and oilmr tmulonems which tnan'itVst 1 limsisclvos 
t'r-au <!!;.(' l>> time, tools himsolf groutly iufcrjiir, u!t<l is 
liirtp 'iod f.* sijhjf. tiou ami ohedioiicc. ji is iliis aft itudo, 
‘/iff. Mi e/i'.uPii-.fM it. j.i fruo with olht'ra of ■which wc sijull 
sp!.(k hitci', whi.'i} ..'naWos tho toacho.r 1o make great 
ais i/iipr-, :-' ‘-.n ujs tin* chihl. It Iciols the chihl to uccepr, 
.1 gi’eat dc,.] ujj tl-ie jnere tvord of the teacher, io iijiifat'c 
uiuf'h of the kdfer's coiMliict, and even iu H<»rrie. -Jegov to 
i'chi-'i his cftmn.Mss. Atul at a time wiicu tlm diild is 
t.Mi;di}{.' to fiiiid-r aid to chouse for himself, it is right 
tha.f fij/' *i;m!icr shoahl make full use of his juovcr. 


aa:- uncle on the first p:igo of this hook to 
“ ill.,. pi..vt r -..f c.*atrol, a sronewhat mystisrious mca.ns uf 
iufi/i.-m'I.ag c4 hci';; 1 o ^tteutiou iW»d obediencs;.'’ d'hen^ is 
htii»-' dcaM that this power is largely dne. to the fact that 
smu.M teachers fiave a personality ivliicli calls out the 
indihct -4 .'-uitjee; ioji in Ihe children. (.’xuaHy sucii 
tea i‘.s liiv.i >ir.,jjg instinct of selfaiSKg'fliin iu their 
•natum. .Many, ^af euiirst*, pui^sess this without Ixong 
a, u ftf it,. A traijiing college sUideiit %vas mtee heiug 
iiiUM'viec.i ,i -Auli respect, to hci’ fiti'iess for appeintiucnl, 
and if \wiH ueted ih.a.t she kiol an esccojl/Mif mark for 
do- ipiine. t)he fisked how slie tmumged it. ohiaiti 
stmh -o.rei'fg ceiiir/ti /.f her clii.s.soH. Her retdv duo 
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pi’oljiibiy in {Jurfc to nervousness~was, “I don't know.” 
Slid was, }iow<iv<;r, indicating a fact of gi*oat iiii{j(.»ria,nc(!. 
Hen- personalitv Avas such that children listcnoii to tier, 
ainl did Avliat she- told them, “quite naturally.” - 
Fe-AV toiu’hers arc able to control in this easy niiinudr, 
Tho.se .sfudents, liowever, who have little poAVur of selC- 
asstirliou, who iiud children continually in opposition to 
llitnu, would do well to question seriousH thoi r iitiU'ss for 
the tear-lung profession. Such indiwiduals will achi»we 
litl.k* witii children, and their lives will be most misera.lilo. 
Ari adequate amount of impresshmiess in tlie proseni'-e (if 
a cotiqiany <if children is a necessary part of tiio eipuquuenf, 
uf t.he t-oai'iicr. Some are spocialij blessed by nature, and 
jiavts cijiisiderable advantages with Avhieh to start,. A go(td 
phy.siquc, a at, rung deep voice, a determiued look, a 
wjufldmit mauiuir and bearing, athletic prowes.s well known 
to the hoys, all these help. Rut those who, being withoui ‘ 
tiie.se advantages, yet possess deterimnativin, ca-n go 
fur, by careful attention and effort, to improve their 
improssiA'ene.«s. -Due should cultivate self-control and 
reserve. It is nut good to become very familial*. Tim 
children must not know their teacher too well or too 
quieldy. Familiarity breeds contempt. Tiio teacher 
should”, during the early stages at all e-A'-eni.s, remain 
somewhat of an unknown quantity. He should bo chary 
of his puni.shments and threats, trying to get on as long 
as possible on the assumption that thingS are bound to be 
satisfactory. Many youiig teachci*#:, in their anxiety t.o 
iiup.re.ss the boys, run tlirough the wliole gamut of punisli.- 
ineuts Avhich. tiiey can inflict in the course of a few hours. 
'Tiiey are then left with nothing further to do, ami the 
boys know ,])recisely their limitaiions. Their lo.ss of 
temper, their thr&ats, and their vain coiymands culy st'j-ve 
to weakeu still further their jiosjfcion. Instead of inVoking 
the negative self-fueling of the boys, they now exeibi their 
j-mitivs self-feeling, and aittempts at uisurreetiou become 
uior-e and more audacious urit:ii a st.rouger per.son i.H 
required to interfere in order to save the .situation. 

(i*uO{f kiiow!cdge»o&hi8 subject ainl dareful preparo.ti.m 
of each lesson help in giving the tomrher cwfidonce, and. 



lutf her. enaltin him to iiitflrost. tiin pujhls. the 

liuio iiiiit. these are t.horouglilv eiigross««I in the lesson 
there is little opportunity for their opposition to show 
itMvh’. If. should be remembered, too, that thoroiigii 
Ivuowh'.l-e rif a Bubjoct is one of the means of impressing 
fdht'rs with one’s superiority. And even children are to 
soHje f'xtout inijm's.sed by the learning and ability of their 
teacher. (Ic: shouhl not only know his lesson, but should 
iiavt; all the leeijniquo of school inanagement at his fingers’ 
ends, so that he goes about his work in bushiess-like 
fashion. If he has not a naturally good speaking voice, 
he. <';ju ;i.i any rale do much, by modulation and variation 
of h>udue,-,H and speed (in harmony, of course, with hia 
subject), to uialce his apjceh effective and pleasant. Ho 
must, also eullivafe cjoaruess of articulation and aptness of 
expression. i*’iHa|]y, he nuist Ixi in .sympathy \yitb his 
eliiidren, and should slsow a retil interest in them, both in 
' school ii.nd out. Although it is necesBary to be firm and 
somewhat uh^of, it is necessary also to be kind. A cold 
masterful altitude nuiy evoke little response but opposition, 
eHjK'ciaily if the teacher has little real i}npr(?s.sivont*ss. 
but a tiiasttu'ful attitude combined with kindness will 
.‘■jcureely fail tu ju’oduce the right effects. Some teachers, 
indeed, have ruled priucipaliy by love, Tliis, how'ever, 
lias usually been under special ciremn .stances. The 
ordinary classes in public elementary schools cannot lie 
ruled satisfimtorlly hi this way alone. In tiiese cases, “ the 
affection which is b%sed upon *a wholesome awe is that 
wdiich the master should, seek to inspire.’’ ’ 

(6 j The Parerdal Instinct and the Tender 'Emotion.- 
Tltis, of cour.se, is an instinct which is comparatively 
late in developing. And for the teacl^er of young 
children, h. }>l!\vs a part of less importance than it 
does from the point of view of the sociologist, who 
cojicerus hinisidf with the whole hunuin ratte. But 
itee,<u(]ing 1o SlcDonga,!!, it is at the root of all tendo.neies 
wb!<*.li exhibit love and temlorne.ss; from it spring 
geueruhil.y, gratit.ude, love, pity, true binievoleuee, and 


‘’•JCciitinge, iiuyj/bHfum m Edueoiiun^ p. 81. 
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aliruistic coixluci of every Iriii.l ; it, is the Hiiof .soun-e 
alsiMii luur.il nidiguatioii, a-iid of ilie love of justice. 

this is HO, we win only explain the exist, once of’ some 
ol t ljc-se qniihties in children liy f, he fact of imitatiim or 
HyinpathotK! “ mductiou,” and also, perliaps, bv the fact 
tiiat, although the instinct is not fully developed in tliem 
It begins to show itself in jiartial and incomplete forms lom^ 
hebmo itariHos in it.s full strength. This view, at iiny rate 
will console tln^ toaclier who reflects bitterly on the huik of 
ahriUHte; tondeiicios which he finds in his puials, Ite will 
(iu wedl to remember that it is useless to look fur tlu‘ 
m.-itui-e innt before the plant has fully developed. This 
t mught, hmvever, will not, prevent liim from doing his 
ui most HI ciilt.ivatuig, by e.xamp]e and precept, all (he 
finer altrm.stic <iualities of wliiidi his pupils are capa,1)l(> 

Tho m instincts already described seem to be tlie - 
mostdelinite J hero are many others of loss well-defined' 
emotional tern ency, to some of which reference is neeossarv 
mnco they altoct the teaclier’s work. The greaariom 
ludind proiupts individuals to seek the society of their 
fellows It IS no doubt very strong in some casL ud 
might be cited as one of the motives which induce a cliild 
possessmg it m a ugh degree to come to school. iS 
paration of a child from his comrades, though indeed 
xsounding him in other wavs, involves some naiu nn 
account of this depriva,tion of fellowship. ^ 

^otemiee has already been made to the imtinct of 

rm-Fi ^ ^ definite instinct of constrveiion 

Glnldren soon show an impulse to make things, thoS t i e 

ibis instinct fs utilised in handwork. For this “ consfn/r- 
the mrtmet most aotivei and 'oy £ imvl .“t 
hammering s,.d sawmg, and dressing anamKlressinl do k 
pidting ot ■things together^ a, nd taking t.hem apart tlie 
child not only trains the muscles te co-ordinate action but 
ac,emmilates a stero of physical conceptions wlncli fin' the 
basis,^of his knowled|fe of the material wonld through liro,'’ ‘ 

^ Jaiuus, Talks to 7'sache.rg^ p, l^jj. 
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i 1)K{*]y with, and not nvfdiiy dist.iu<fuish;ihIo 

fnai), the iiHiiiu't <»f in t/lui imiinct of 

lihiriijinlitfiriii uhji'i-ls, wlneh is also diilijult if> distinguish 
iVtu’r* soninot t.he inoiv gi-n-’ral itinsdn teudenoies which \v<j 
sliidi jire.-rmtiy piuiieud to tli<rus.s, of;|K'cially from the 
tr-ndemy lo jflriy Jind tlie still more general londeucv to 
ho.Hiy tb'fivify. It, in tin's iuHiiiu't of mani]>ulaiion whinli 
leads :t rliild to take things to pieces, and oflmi to eonnnit 
what appear 1e» he Oi-Oiton a.r,ls of de.d ruction, ''riiere i.s no 
deuhf that the iiistinef. of euriieily often eo-opj.'rafeH 
vvil;l,i it, ■ 

t.tf o'ther ](r<u!uneni iijs? inets, suelias fiio ini^iincf 

that (' 4 \'>e ;d al] say nofiiing hore, 

llefore pr-.ieoeding to emimer.de the snore didinihi of tlsj^ 
innate teaidesieies it will he wf-li for the, sa U; of I'onijiaridin; 

eo31)p|,a,.;jf>;,:S !<> gics" isidepeSideSit SUi-nfioft to om^ ijllpuls<5 
'whieh sts'in.s to im-derlie and suipporl nasny of tlse iuKliinds 
whifdt hsiv*' ah'f'udy been s-i.vogjjjved It is often itstdf 
reh'rros'l to as nn instinet, siinl is the iintiuiel rf $ 0 !/- 

/ouverrao'e?;, ?t, fuay he sletins-d as Use htipnlsetocfjntinun 
ojie’s esi?4tc‘ne*\ and it is, of c,oiirH«s, nshuntiitliy egs>istic. 
rndej’ ih'.f. issos.t f-itaiunildo conditions of modc.'m s'ivilisii- 
!i-nj d, sej-lniii appero's iis i) sf'p: irate iinpeslse, nor iutiee.il do 
die in.-tinet-s ssio.d ehvwdy hoisnd up with it (e.'j. fear and 
tJio feeding instinct) exert snch f<\v;iy mar a itian’s actions 
as line.- Ineve <loiie, and .as they conlinnes to do, under thn 
siioiv pji'imitive con<rdi‘.»ns of lihr. 'Flni iin|!Xi]sc !.»> self- 
[»i‘e,serv'iiti..ai reuiaius ,«5 llie. hawgroutsd during most of 
the life of a heahhy. enltixrcii man, who eujf^ys tilm<sst 
aiiiomatieally .all the chief laotelits of nitsdern soeiety. 

Btit at uiiN moment the isupuLs-i may hasp from its 
apparent sU‘i'-j,» to thf*. nsu.st, vigorosis life. I’ho “ ohjeet” 
wliieli exeits?.-. it is anything wlnsds ehec'ks, m- seesit.s !o 
cheek, the geitel’.l] Hfe-piX M'eHS, A }>e3-.soU ihnovn into tilO 
w.der .struggles for exishsnce. ff f.h{3 vita! forces sink 
hiw in iUne.ss, and espivisvlly »if there is difficnity isi 
hrtadhiiig, voi ofien xiote, a- violent athanpi to ftgld sigaimst 
the re.strietjjig intlneuces. Massy wsiUsi’s allii-m thsd. tlsis 
iiiipulwe is tdlimstloly nv-jpunHiliie |ie‘r*?ss!se}i of fjTc oAort 
snsvle fiv in his struggles with si.aftis'e. That it is 
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(1) Si//n]>nlhy or the SymjmikAlc. Inrhirtltm of the 
-- I'ho priinitiv-e synjpal.hy to wliicli rffonnu'e ih 
miido inipiifis none of the Isif^hei’iuoral (jualil ies usually 
connoted by the term. It is, indeed, an element of t he liip;h(n' 
forms. But it is not to be confu.sed withtlioni. It shows 
itself on the pereeptiml plane, and requires no ideation or 
imagery to account for it. It is well Icnown tlmt if one 
animal in a Lord of wild beasts sliow’^s fear an<l rushes 
off in fli^'ht, the others may follow suit. This doc'.s nut 
necessarily impjly that they perceive the same thin^^ All 
that is necessary to account for it is that the [tsycho- 
pliysical disposition which %ve call an instinct is capable of 
being oxcit ed not only by certain unfamiliar object.s but 
also by the perception of laaniCestatious of the instimhive 
emotion in other members of the ss^me sp(?cies. 

The synij-jathetic spread of emotion among children 
occurs in the same way. Wo often call it the ‘‘ symj.-atliy 
of nuinbcvs,’* The intelligent teacher knows that if lie 
can oblain ithe emotional attit.ude he desires from the 
majority of his hoys, the others are iil#jly to be simijarly 
aiTected. But he knows also that a marked departure 
from this attitude on the part of one or two individuals 
in.'iy rapidly spread to the majority. Accoialingly he 
endeavours on the one hand to lu'cp the majority in 
sympa^iy with him, and on the otlu'r to concentrate his 
inifijeuce on the oim <rr two “dangfa-oua ” members of the 
class, so tiiat they am unable to withstand Ae fmaio of lii.s 


imiate is shown by the ftvot that souiotimes those wlm, 
tirod of life, tlq-ow themselves into the wal*^’ are seen t.o 
l.iegin at once to struggle for exi.stenec. It can hardly be 
said that they suddenly “ change thoir minds.” Ibnuist 
nither be aIJirmod that the cliangod cii'cumstances a,rou.se 
the impulse of .solf-pi*eservation. 


Wo. conn*, now, to deal with tho.se gener,al tendencies of 
human n.'it lire whicli, though connected with some of th(> 
imdiui-ts already described, and often, therefore, calleii 
“ instincts,” are better described as- — 
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sir<'?!: 4 i‘r jnT.'UiKilif V. He i:4 iildo f.o sncccfyi in tlifi latter 
in .‘■o far its iuH eniloa\uur in tlio fjn'junr fJirectiou 
a,<‘'**?nj|tli,'.h(*s iis |KirpuKf*. HtMiCH llu* iici'd of kncjihig in 
K;Uiqiat siv with l.lto niajority of tlie bovi^. XJukiss the 
b-;i.>‘!ier o.in bH-l that tlio bulk of the boyM are wiih Jhm, he 
• •aiHsot ]!(*pe lo Ills class. He must be ca.refni, there- 
fer**, 1<» 'll) ij..f liiiic: wiiielHsiranaes liisu from tJie rank and 
iile, 'riu\ does isnt lie-an that he i.*! 1o truckle lu the 
!ov,,--r' tf-jideiifieH <‘>f hi^ As a rul(‘, if he deals fairly 

■airii llieui, h'o flial they lee! him to ht‘ ill the. ri|oht, he will 
e.ori tieii! wift. hint. He can he linn; Imt hi' niUif he 
friendly, When he has .•{idileved fluH relation with hi.s 
hoys, he Will find if possihle to hrinp his whole perstmality-*- 
sunjMfrled ah<o lo- fht‘ nenerai “tone” of the class— to 
hear upon the fe,\v indivsdnaK who are likely to chiiJletip:** 
liH authority. Many youjuj t.iaejiers fail to under, sfnml 
Hie trtje position, 'i’hey imagine that hy' inspiriiig a 
wholesome ilread throughout the. class they will ht* ahle tr> 
eoeriio alt the hoys into the proper attitude, 'they fail to 
s's* { fiat they are ruuniug the risk of evoking a spirit of 
itw|p'y rolfCiliem, wlsieh may spread through tho whole class 
a/iul' Hirii 'even the iiiostt well-meaning boys into eaeinies 
of the teticlter’s authority*; 

With boys, as with ■ adult human beings, there iire 
They are not always the most ian.dligent, or the 
UKist gifted in other ways, d’he.y are not always doliniteh’ 
reiiognisf^d as leaders hj tlse. ot her boys, nor are they tliem- 
■seives alwavK i'uHy ct»iKeious of* the ]tosition which they 
hold. Ibjt the inl'diigojit, tear, her can s<x<u “ sp'it ” them, 
'rhough it is ofuMi sdusal-le that he should not add to 
their iiUTK/rfauce }»y jiroidaiming his knowledoH*. When 
tlic geuer.i] anitiido of a chiss is so mrle.-drebie. that the 
jx'Ksjliiiiiy' of ‘' g'*t1ingii majorify ” by’ direct, methods is 
.-'Oiuil, it is suuietime.s host tc* attack tine dluleuity' throng!) 
t lic.se jeadiTs. if t.he. t,eaclier c,i!i s-'xaire their sympatliv 
and CO. operation, the work isf'tevoiul ionisi-ag the W'hole 
class is greatly facilita.ted. f M'te-u the fact. Hi;i.t,lhey them- 
.seives. are not aov.-u’cnf tiimr posifiotj an kwierH^ rendf'ns 
the teucher’..^ t;i.s?< more caKy, 'Hiey are jsroua of the 
eoufideiice rciipkeuMl mlheni of being made monitors — 
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iilth; kiKJwiiii:; that they are being convf.'rh,*'! from Icader.s 
<yf the rebels into active supporters of the goveninient. 

(2i Sifijijesilion and 8u-g(jesiihility . — The %ver(J “stig. 
gesfion” is used with vaiying meanings, even in 
psyehologv. It- is sometimes used to indicate the reeail of 
sonmiliiug fo mind. We have seen, in dealing wii.li 
nieniory, that one thing often recalls or “ suggests ” 
uu‘<iht>r which luts become connected wilh it in ila- miud. 

This is iK't the meaning dealt "with Inn-e. 8iiggpdi<)n 
in th(» present instance is the name given to the isrocfs:-- 
wliendw one person is led to beHeve sumefhing, and 
(tftcm io act upon it, without any doiinite grounds i‘<»r 
his belief, i,ui merely on the statennmt, or under tlie 
inilueiiee, of some other person. Or, to ase hlcDongairs 
words, “Suggestion is a proem of commimieat ion, nwiH- 
iiig ill f'ltf. tif't'.optance with comndvni of the eoui mu tilminl 
jiropositinn in the absence of logically adequate gronudu for 
its aeer'ptanrs," ^ The phenomenon has Iwe-n iu>ticed mi>sl 
defini1,(*iy in abnormal ease.s, such as in hypnosis. But 
wc Jill have some suggestibility, I.e. an inn, ate tondency to 
hidieve what we are told, or what is otherwise indicated 
to us ]jy certain persons. The degree of suggestibility 
varies from one individual to another, and in tlie .same 
iudividind at different times. Persons in wh<mi tlm 
instinct of subjection is much stronger than that of 
stdf -assertion have usually great suggestibility. But 
most of us experience subjection wdien under the influence 
of certain persons or institutions. ^We all tend to acce}>i 
a gi-eat deal without challenge on account of the impressive 
character of the source of tlie suggestion. 

Tins kind of suggestion is called greestige suggestion. 
Commoted with it is the fact that in many subjects our 
knowledge is deficient, or poorly organisied, so tliai we, are 
only too ready to accept the fpsc dixit of some great 
authority. As we have already noted in dealing witli the 
instinct of subjection, children are normally in this jiositkm 
witlk respect b» adults, especially with re^js'ct to those to 
whom th< 5 y naturally look up — their paretyis and t<‘a,eh<-rs, 

‘ MoDottg^E, op. ciL, p. 97. 


« 
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An(i t ii tu iisti f.lin of cliildreu 

in Ihn iiitcH’ i)i‘ inoruliiv, itnpn'HHmg;, precepts and 
upon ilicir minds Imi;; before ilio.y can arrive at 
the s<!t;.ro vl'ion n^issun can bo appealed to in any pfreat 

li is to be rt-nuMid'iored, however, tlub the person who 
wi -he.-i io oxf'i-t tins power over ilie children must ho hijjjhly 
)',>spf‘efed. Tilo Juan (d‘ we:i1i p'ersonality can do far less 
in iiiis re.-,|i('i‘.t than tlio {erieher, indeed, he some- 

i'not's produe.i's :ui effort which is I'pufe the reverse of what 
iff' i?ifeuds. For lltere is sut’li it tldn;' its re/i/m-.Wf/yc’sh'oM. 
\Vlicn Hie boNH do T!-'t feel i!it‘ Hupen’orilv of the b'ficher, 
Iheir ^elf-as'cci Iveiiess may ifilo; the form of ludieviti!^ 
or M;-f,i-rlin^ <.b(* direct contrary of liis teae.lunt^. iJiilesH 
a m;ui has ]*er-<on:i.l inibieiKa* over bis iioys, it is 

often da,ts; 4 'erons fiO' him to attempt to preach very much. 
* Hoys, especially older ones, have an avt‘rsi«»n to this kind 
of thing, r^Vr this reason .Mr. Ke:itinge advises the 
introduction of suggestions in most cases in an indirect 
fashion, lie advoealtes a Hurreptitious priwentaiion of tlie 
ni,‘eded suggeslioMs in connection. witJi the ordinary vrork, 
ctmlKMlied a.s it- wBreJn. 'the matter which the toys are 
stiidying appar<>n,t1y for pnrposf*. He tells us 

t.liat;“ new ideas can bo intnulneod so discreetly thtit no 
reaction is aroused, that' .sleeping' dogs can to let lie, and 
the subject reioain snlilimely' uneonscions that lie is Iteing 
* got at.’ ” ' ' * ' , 

A suggcsti.iji is: jisually belter than a cminnand. 
Allhough !]»■ former is as far fri>m giving a reason as 
tljo L-utor. it noVi'it iieless iqipeals to the vliild'e initiative 
Aral it cuiiivate.s a bettf-r reiatioudiip bi'tweeu te:i>-heraud 
e-ijild tlian a euntinuai aliitudf* i>f comnviiKl.. " Certainly 
tiii-r*' are o<*c:'i4.)j^.s, espeeiany in ea.rly life, when dchnito 
fatniman'l alutie is adequate to meet the sit md ion. |•hJual]y 
e.‘vt.aiu is d. tiiat sug;.r<'st.ioa should be ine.re.asiiigly the 
riiie, eonuiKUid more asul more.Ihe exeeption a.s the child 
inensaseH in intelligence, i'oresigiil., and self-cout.rol,^’ 

* Kfittiiijj*', Su‘i;^r'x(/()n in pp, 7ti, 7”. 

* Th' P)tychr>h'jy of lidunafton, p. iOi 
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lliit as ibis i)cciirs, suggestion should gradually chauge 
iulo tirivicn, iii which reasonable grounds aro more and 
uiero iiu'orptu’afed. In this way, the cdiild is imperoopUhly 
led from llu^ stage of obedience to command, yvhich imftlies 
control from wiilunitf to a more and more, complete 
direction of his own actions, i.e. t.o control from mtlihi. 

Whiles sngg(>stion is a worthy instrument in (‘ertaiji 
subjeets, it must not abused. In science, history, 
geography, arithmetic, and oven to a largo (s\t.eut in 
Hleraturo, t.he teaelser’s chief aim should be to indu<*o th<s 
children to investigate and to come to comdusions foi’ 
thems<‘lves. They should not be led to ado]>t an attitude 
of passive acceptance of all that their teaclier i,tdls them. 

Many teatdiers aro continually abusing this pow<ir of 
suggestion without being in any way consciou.s of tlieir 
error. lu the field of questioning it can bo a.].»u.sed in two 
ways — (1) by suggesting wrong answers in cases wliere. 
the, children would probably obtain the right ones, if left 
to thenxselves, and (2) by suggesting right a,uswers which 
have the appearance of proceeding from the children’s 
rtifiexion, but which aro really due to the teacher’s “ le<’ul.” 

With respect to tho first of the.so errors, it is to be 
feared that some conscientious teachers are too prone to 
inveigling children into the wrong course of thought, and. 
then “ rounding on ” them and upbraiding them for allow- 
ing themselves to be thus influenced. They a,ssume that, 
if the children are in possession of the nght ideas on a 
given subject, they shouhl be proof against all attempts 
to lead them astray. In other words, such people 
postulate in the children that firm hold of truth which is 
only to be expected in tho case of the experienced, confident, 
and woll-traip.ed man of science. They forget that the 
same a,seondency which they are only wnlling to exert 
over the children’s minds in questions of morals and laste 
will maintain it.s sway througli all matters in which they 
choose to employ it. By »11 means let us i.ry to develop 
independence of thought in children. But lot us vonno)o 
her thal, their hold of truth is ff^eble, that they can ea.sily 
be skahrai off, andthatat is therefore usually best to avoid 
disturbing them when they are on t.he fcjtighi track. 



'rf'arbfi'f! of till* Kiin'i rofomitl to ivouW <'Ii< wdi to 
foino sur-'ji (^spi'riiuonii?: as fljo following. 

Show iL(* rl,i:-s ili.> pr*r{i’ait of a man wltliout auv li;d 
oji. iiivo uaJy ;i. iV\\ immiouts for llie oxfuaiii.ii ion of i1. 
'{’iion iviijovo it. IVooi observalion a.n<l ask : “ i{a.<l ho a, s/ra ;/? 
|)ai, a h(iir!,t' hat, or a hiijh hair'” Lrt Iho I'xpivv^iou 
tojif jiuply that it ints oiu‘ <»f ths* throo. ih'-juii'e 
oarh rhiid t'> his answor. (If a sharp anil ho!i|» 

nuii'h.'l lay Wi-vo hy ciianco to answor orally : '* iio had no 
I'Ul ul all.” nsany of tin? olliors wuuhl p!uo1( tt|i 
aii<l liLf'tviso iiosurr nncorfing to thoir own oi 
It. wil! pi'ohaitly !i** htinHl that inamMjf tin* oluMron 
.'into fli'linaoly that thorn was sonn* bijn'l of 
onf hy p<!>.o;!ih.‘('! that thoy aotxiiilly saw it. 

howtoor. tlio joii a.skosl worn, " Had hr^ a hat 
liiany jooro htn.s ntnild gixt* thn ('ijjTiid anawor,. 
tuinht ix'trioil ;ii anolhor nl.'iss nisder Kituilaj- ‘-ronlst i 
vrr-'ra can ho oSitainefl hy drawing twci riivlt-.s 
I'l'paU hii’i' on ii:»' inrickltoard, and writhjg a larno n 
i« oiH% a snjall ono in iho other, thus—^*) (kf)- M 
ciroh-., aro rios oh >--e together, so that their siaulnrity 
siy.o i'- hof oaer-cor.sp]aiiou«, it will be fr.und th.tt- *the 
large uwiiif’er .'>.iiggf‘sts in a good many cases a s 
ill ihe size of the rirele it. 

As to t.lio s( ('olid, (‘nor, that of sngge^ting rigid. nu<wv.vs 
instend of vcqniring the diildn?!! to arrh-e. at them by 
iiiiiopoi'ideiit liiout/ist. this i.s all too counjinn. The 
qwestioii is not (.!on;l:i,:i,i#d to the*law^ co'u.rts. l*Illi|Tf;i(:*a'i 
(jnt'STioiiH - 'r.e. slatouionts which only itiqinrc an oltvions 
word or two in couip](;te them — are oxtnnuely rite. Thns 
tin* i(':!i'her .‘-.lyH : “ Alfred fouglit against the Ihines until 
they were ghad to ask for and gets suoli 

answer as “ reae^^i’ from fho children, Hut; perhap.s the 
in<«Kl eommon form of leading questitm is that requiring 
'• Yes” or" No” for an answer, and indicating nntre (U' 
h'sa chMirty by its form, or the fmm in which it is uttered, 
which of tie* two words Ik <‘x|.«‘f*k'!d. Even when no vtwy 
defniitc iiidi.<;at IfU! is, given, such questions should not be 
T<>ry f ivq Held, i.;!!!?*!; at the Ixcst IhrT kmuA the (thlhl to 
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the instincts A.VII INXA’JE TE^!I>EH<;IR•^. 



wrnU|i-. Aij.l lie i,s uMTiJlv In fa! 

It liulst, Uni Ik 
“ Yes ’’ and “ No 


s[.iur} 


llinui-ht, liow.ncT, iha,f ti,n ;ui,sv.crs 
:irc uhvays tn be avuidtal. tljc 


f'luJd inav bnrnv iiiat, whiclinrcr answer lie (dve.- 


iit* will 


be rcq.ruwi in .taic hns vna.suns. TJu.ier such eircun,. 
s.Muva the questiun wiJi iv.i.Ily .stiiuula.te thou-ht 
hurthcr, l]|crc arc ..Hen other justilicaiinns inr Jea-ih !: 
q^stinu. n ail huvis. q'lu^ nlijcci .f a, quc./J.a is JuX 
tiu!.':, lii.nviy to secure u llf(]c more atieniinn. Aid thi 
IS 0<teu uecc^sarv with youii,:.,^ c.hii.lrcu. 'I'he renuirin-- ni' 
■m umn({lMtean.l easy rc,si}utu:e-~-Hc5uetin!es even a cnj- 

a-q,vn..ue -is Oiteu a • >- 00.1 in can. s d iwin-hm^ stra— d,., 

tn nrdcr wit.hnut, Irictnui. It, is iherefnrc n, %, 
iha,t no absnlute, rule.s with respect to the nature of , 0 , 0 ^.. 
tmins and tianr answers can be t‘ra,nicd. Almost, any kind 
ot quesuon or answer may be justitied iiy special mremm.' 

Tbo essential thin^. here as elsewhere is >, 
uaderstand the pmeral j«ain.n-ples, then tn use one’s 

^ n f ’ Am’f I conditions. 

(d) InMatwn.-^EhB tendency to imitate the actions or 
liodily anovements of others has been called bv inanv 
■writers an instinct. But it has no special emotion nor 
any iwtion. and is theiXre best descriS 

as an innate tendeaoj. There are various dein*ees of 
complexity in the form which the tendency , takes. " The 
simplest IS the eoovmff of sctionia 


, _ - uoutjr r.Kympai;ny. 

oth ,is and then hnd ourselves Hmt,at.in;.r them, tlioudi not 
with yerv deliberate intention. Tlio ulea of the acthm in 
our minds issues m tiie corresponding movement When 
he mutation is dctinitcly deliberate: ivs wS w^^ deS 

mirheil 5nghe.st’f.ini is 

Imitationis the way in, which we acquire skill in ui-mv 
departments ot mdivity. In speech, gimnast.ie.. wriiind 

l ‘Jqmrtment. as wcB as in spurts and 
playful k,ti VI ties, if^iauhe predominant factor. 'The cliief 
recommendation to make is that the nm^^jls bliouhl ho 


%«• 
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cs«‘‘1. ;(TS'! siiitnlH he pn‘w>nf<»d llsp c}n!*ir«*n. 

Thi* iiiMiiiil ithvays hwir in mi«‘l fJliat !us actions 

ar«i more cartifi)!! y iisan iio iinapnoH. 

by l»is .iU'l that Jhe in*;*t‘ssitY ol’ .sottiut; a 

fxi'itijfdo 'i.i.i ali a(;'i:fi!s of liis.|!rot!BiJiire is p::iirjujj*'>uriti 
{ I } I'Lhi.- ■- ’* SInii a- iioy up in a rotifu i« koup him 


mischlH 


4‘, if he lias no oiiporlarnity to olisril). 


!!;■.)> 11,** liu nilun* ior t'onstrnot ivu purp>‘si>s, ur i* 
h.Hi'i-, ill !(!ty way in itiakiiiijf or tiraane^ or (( 0 '< 1 v*>y 
lia u iii- will os\-ii|K‘ through his \oi*itl orj^.nis, o 

!.(■ uiH simp-ly jiosiU'l oji the lh»or nr -wuIIk or luru Muitor- 
'-anil,'.,’’ * In ofio-r win’ls, tin? hoolthy olii]*! li.is a lf>ii,h*ni*y 

o\pluu;i1 ions havo Iroon ^'ivon of this 
A*'''or4;:i;' jo it, is dii** to a. surplus 

I iS'-'iiifo ti'.oh laihis. Ail ja'aliliy 
‘mu-'l 1«‘ O' ! !u«, luio.f lit: »/<?//.';/ i-otuo thing. Alt'! fnnn 
O'iiiit. of view, tin* f>'n>h'ij*'y in piny niay I'o oalloii 
iroat r,il tt'iiioua-y 1o ihii thjs<hHis not to 

o^p'oiin all. f’or oliilflron ami aniinalri will oontitujf* 
play till they an,; quite tire-l. Others maintain liiatthen! 
is !in inlsHiito.} teu'leiit'y to repiiat the aelious of <mr 
aneivitorK, t^i traverse 'ture again the various btages 
activity Ihrougli wljieli the race has piisse*.!. Thtu’e seejxis 
to lif* lifUe ioUTulaiion for this. I’rofessor Karl (,*rooH 
t'onshlers that forms u pnqtarat ion ior afb'r life, that; 
tile varhius iiistitu'ts arise ami exercise thenisolves <luring 
chihllsooil HO that thtiviire n'lidy #or more serious matters 
wluui t1j(? (loujamlK of reu life are iiuiflo. This seems 
(’oufain some truth. ihit it is to K; noted that 
ins; iu*'!ive actions ifterformed are not of exactly the same 
kiu-l as those <d u<hjit life, ihmug dogs ■«wil! play at 
figliting witliout hurting one another. They seem, then, 
1,0 have a imi.l;{ie'l form of the eouihaiivc iustiriet. 

A motivi.* wlij.'h often eo'Oper.ifes with others iu 
and whi-. h in lunu.m heings is sri-toin lacking, is the 
io m*f rise l-eiter of otiu'rs, to ^'mulafe them. This in 
I'iosl imporfant eh'inenl in such games a.s ehoss,^ tnmhs, 
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iT-i(*jv(4, fuutball. It is often rcl\TTi!cl. to as a. disiiurt, 
elo.uu'utarv inst-inci, Inii it is luost proba.hly di-rived i'nnn 
some Iff iliose iustiucts already debcrilsod. Jfc contains 
bometliiiu' of llm iiistiiicl, of self-assertion, Imt still nnM-e 
of tiui iroiubativo instinct. Tlie Ijiftcr seems to he its 
tdiief in;ir<'dis)nt, though in a somcwliat inodiliecl form, 
lilcDoiigall suggests that tliis impuLse of rivalry is a, 
diji>rf.;ntii!t''d form of the combiitive instinct, pro])a,]<]y 
j‘vojved in the animal world to secure praetiee j)i ih*e 
movement,:-; of combat. Profc.s.sor James tells ns tiiat- it 
sju'ings out of mutation, 'i'lds is true. Out iuiitatlon 
alone can not. account for it. Wc hegin by imitating oi.lao’s. 
U‘e go on. to emulation of thorn. And in this ilie inst hiet.;^ 
of Helf-display and of pugnacity must be recogiuHcd as 
important factors. 

The peeuiiaritiy of this impulse to emulate! is that, 
unlike many other innate tendencies, it increases in force 
and in the fiehi of its operation witli the growth of self- 
conscionsnoss. It often cbnaes to be the domin.-iut motive 
in life. We strive to ** go one btdter ” than our f'oiloaguo.s, 
“So wo have the paradox of a man shamed to death 
beeauBo he is only the second pngiii.st or the seeornl 
oarsman in the w-orid. That he is able to boat the whole 
population of the globe minus one is notliiug ; he has 
‘pitted’ himself to beat that one; and as long a.s he 
doesn’t do that nothing else counts.” ^ Profes.sor James, 
indeed, is so much impressed with the importance of this 
tendency to rivalry that' he says ;r “ Nine-tenths of the 
work of the world is done by it.”^ This is possibly 
an exaggerated statement. It selves, however, to call 
attention, to the extreme importance of emulation as a. 
motive, a,nd will justify us in dealing more fully with this 
matter preseut.ly, c 

The teacher must recognise the need of play in the 
young. Play is, of course, a form of reercat ion. But it is 
rnoi'c than that. To the Very young child it is everytlung. 
And tiie eu-rly lessons in the infant schools appeal to it 

* James, Primipm of Pmehuhrii/, Vdl. I,, p. ,'}I0. 

* Op. cii.f Vof, IL, p. 400. 



u}«jn ] 

whiriluif*;! Ih' :i 


;iy was o^'er 
-f.*uvv, ]iafro< 


(‘ontuiuitiiy. t^MclKu', howcvur, jiradunllv requires the 
t'iiilth'f'ii 1 <* Till fhtnjisolves, and te Sfive :i.{tenl,loa to 
in-iny thinq:?'. f<i wi'.u'h they ■would never uifi'ud sponhi- 

But ('veu when tlio more serious work is iji pnt^^ress, 
-umothisio (if tiiH hpirif of play ui-iy still hoari‘M ,i‘d: the 
Imjfuls-' r<> rivaJry i.um hi iitihsed. Orfiiipfoij of 
v.tsi.jUH Ivinds inf r-.-oufo ii now life into mnny of jjto 
.-ia-i o:;t‘ 0 'ist.‘n which are necesHary i,n proyn-.-, 
hu: w;ih‘}i ai'i' vt-ry -luil iu thnnselves, B ioiurht ho 
iiitjcro'il tij.ti if (ironpoj.ijimi hec,oun!S loo Iohuj, i uoio i-i 
djn',.:*’!' i)f envy .■ijiil hiUred ; mid further, th it lh" huu-’wlio 
:dw«v,- :;«>! must Ko»ni lose iio-irt. But itr-mjM'i it ions 

noi-i jjoi ilwayfi B* hervviuiri boy and boy. S<M*;ioa \',m iic* 
ftilfod Hiff'.tion, oWs. aifainst class. Bastly a. buy 

ea,it be i?s*in''»‘.| U* tnnulaio khitf*.!/, ¥iom linic to timo, 
*hr siciiilo !»■ i-'d tn ciuup.m-! his Work fd the pre-.mit. witli 
th.i! nV Tii>' p.f'C, I'is should he praised for impoivonient , 
and s!i(s1< \ io pr-t;.q?vss ht.il] nio.r(? in Ihc future. 

The spirit ofeaiuialion is perhaps iworo widely niiliscd iii 
Frew.Tt si-ijooiH than in Kni^iiMh ones. ®ns is possilily duo 
lo the. iniha.'uce of tlie Jestiite, whoso seliolast-kt in.slitiitiims 
were, for a hm^ time, niora clhcient a,uy' oihers. 

it is true tliof with these teachers rivalry w'as cjuak'd fu 
inurdinab'* eitivines. each boy was th-Hniicly pifb'd 

ao-aiiiNt, ririoide'-r. ;ind required to eonc-cnlrfd-e all his efforts 


hatred 

■uid imdiec iH-dni:^ thtirohy fostered. But 1herie'\ie.es are 
ahnost, c.«rapletely avoided in the proseui day. fit the iirst 
place, e.ieh hoy is uot. iucibtid to laBata spucia! rival, luit to 
work for tli>' honour of lumself, his class, aud^si.s .-'eiiool. 

In TiUrAt cia'-ho* in, Freueh eieuientary sidejolH there 
toviMs ;i, ralncr ilv rmtfmient (circulating e.\ervise hook), 
'riiis is u.■^e<^ in turn tty eacli hoy iu the class for one day, 
in place of iiih ordinary exercise ftouk. At the end of tw'o 
or 'three meirifhs this cahiftr has thus passed comphfely 
round tin* ef.nss. and coiiiitins a 8|K)cimen of the j^vurk of 
eaeii Ikh'. It is ofleu asked for by^ilfli fiispeebir, as^au 
of •what the class jcan do. 'riic Irciy who holds 
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if ojs any jfiveu tlay cannot fail io exjicrioiu'o a. ^f3^n^,^ 
iiiipiiisii iu do 4us best, botli for his own repulafi<ui ;u)d 
for Unit of the class. (And wlnni he, luis tluis jnNHluccil 
j.i;uch 1 work, this can be used as a standard whereby his 
iurfher woi‘k ijji his own particular book {-an be jud;^ed.) 

y'ho ids.'a of emulating Jiimiii'lf is nioro particularly 
inspired in tlie boy by the cahicr ilc devoirs 
(n\onthly ei’erciso, book), liach boy has one uf tbese, and 
it is given to him oneo a mouth for the, piivpose of one 
exercise. The pages are carefully numbered, inordtu-fis 
prevent the po.sKibility of ])ad work being torn osd. As 
the months sind years p.ass, there gianvs up a collectiiuj of 
tasks done by the boy at regiilar iistervals. And it is, <d‘ 
COU1X3, expected that definite prcjgress shall be shown from 
month to niontli, and from yenr to yeai*. 

A siinihir object is some.iiine.s sii’ivt'u for in cun neeficO! 
with tiie fortnightly reports on the boys whicii intmy sc-booJs 
send to the pitrenta. A small hook for a whole year’s 
reports is usually printed. And this has sometimes a 
table giviaig a summary of the marks [for piuietuaiity, 
regularity, conduct and work in school, liome lessons and 
weekly examinations (one subject being usually tested etmh 
wreek)] for the whole period. The table is so arranged 
that the position of a dot indicates the degree of e-xeellenc© 
attained each fortjiight. By joining the dots a “curve” 
is produced, which indicates progress or retardation 
according as it i*ises or falls. It is almost unnecessary to 
add that these records ciTa, at any Tate in tlic case of the 
upper classes, be made by the pupils themselves, under the 
supervision of the teacher. Fig. 19 gives a portion of 
tlio actual recoj'd of a good pupil, the maximutti mark.s 
obtainable hrdng dO for each fort night. 

(5) As already hinted, the tendeucy'*t,o play is clohf'ly 
connected with, and cjiunot be definitely differentiated 
from, that general tnidency to be dohuj something wdiicii 
cliaracterises all healthy Ifuman luniigs. donation is isot 
(mly dependent on a healthy Imdy full of life and 
but the^latter necessarily implies the forujer, though fho 
diradions which the '‘conations take n'lay bo ext reuudy 
varied. It is doubtful, indoeA» w'h<ither Uit^-sual taoo.ning 
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(sf flti: fvriti iiu.iut'i-v lia.i any uj faaf, Fhis 

yifhi'r iiijplics that t!»‘ I-kh' nr gir! in ion is doHricDt 
in Imaltl), and vit^our, of a, a{M*«*,iuliy ivoak or 

pljvi^inal eo?iMlifntin{!. nr i1 mraji Ihat tim inilivitiwa! 

WHAT I HAVE BEEH WORTH UP TO THE PRESEHT TIME. 
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apin-al i.s DiiMle to spnieof the mstiinds jMid iinuite 
of llipsf,* puj)ils.* “ Good teaching so arranges tiie work of 
tho Rdi(>ol {hat a wide range of capaoities ma,y be ufiliscd, 
and l-hat, instinctive activities and interests nnry wake for 
infellortiial and moral progress. Good teaching expects 
awl adapts itself to wide mdividual differences in original 

The wohit general modification which can bo proposed is 
that tlie wotliods should mcliide more hodUy activity on 
tho part of the pupils than has befw the case in most, 
schools up t(v the present time. Fortioirci.s no doulvttdiat 
tlic <(t)id('ncy to bodily movement i.s much stronger in the 
young {haai tlie impulse to follow trains of tlmuglif,. 
Early cliiidhood, indeed, is the time for obtaining by 
means of bodily activity a large aiwniut of pcivcjdual 
cx|.'Crionce, the results and trace.sof which form the l>;isis 
of i,be more purely mtellectua.1 activity of later lifcs. 

It. is, furthcir, to be observed that attention is ahmys 
supportexl l,)j bodily movement. Even in ndlcction on 
the most ah-stract subjects, there is some activity in thf* 
muscles (contraction of the brows, slight movcmc.ut.H of 
the organs of speech, and often more or less definite 
habitual motion of one or more of t.he limbs). Some, 
indeed, cannot think deeply unles.s they are making very 
dcfini{.e bodily movements, more or less in harmony with 
their thoughts, e.^./ writing down sentences or siretching 
diagi’ammatic representation.^ of their schemes of lliought. 
And if thi.s is the case with many adults, how much more 
is it necessary with young children, who have a still greater 
propensity for bodily movement! Hence it is important, 
even apart from the necessity of approaching much of tlm 
early school wvirk in the “ play ” spirit, to see tha,t a great 
deal of manual activity is intfn’woveu with tlie more jmrely 
intenoctual work. And the more closely it is c<mnectod 
with that intellectual work, the more readily will it support 
theatieni.imi 1x) the ideas itpquestion. A child, for iu.stance, 
who ia in the early stages of reading, will attimd to tiu! 
printed jj ords more closely when he is required to sort out 

‘Thorndike, The Prineijdts of 
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WO}'-!?.’ <>a ;4ijts of [vipor; in nrfor to form 

siMitonrcH. I’or lit’ tMrry.oist liiH maTnial 

(H'ltupation oorrc-f.'tls wiiliimi. t*io>f> a? iosjljon to the wortk 
iii j'nit’H.iiou. A btty who nn*Ito'hiktw Iho- and 

'moii'iirjjto of varions latirlos is rortiifi to iir-preoiato tho 
\so’]ohtH and sif-aioti'i’s hivolvotl rnorodolinitoly thrui, onowho 
UiiTfh loolm mi, ,151 1 >i.!H mtn'o th.oi ;iis )ti!*’r who junridy 
li.-dori.-i to a vcrhaJ o^iiihioai io:t of f-J t' 'liffi-rout v.-duos. 

P.’.n !;vni ;q:or1. Irons Ifoijili in -voinont, f.r. in iho ilold 
t»f ilsoif, wo oan slill sposik of ilmut/. Ohihlroii 

a o* iioi'.ii lojidoOi'v fo vtrhfii! as Wf'li ns i-ti i^tdihj 
atitvi'v', i'iiott^di, Sts w't' Itaio mih'h, 1% in tisHit’nlf. fo Hoparato 
ilio !',vo \!i(| if in n}i|iorl,'(iit. tt» toisin'o IliJp. thoy roalJy 

liS'-to som'-floiio fo ‘Ofo.joo tlio'tr f nStt-u Iho 
toaohor s;Tin*ls tivoi* (>|(l jth’sw w’hit'h o'>i,oit«htf-!o liilollw'Nial 
ii'’livify. Or ho px-H 1o tin? ollmr tAlroimMtf the 

’ into HOW iiolds. ol i-.lo-;ts for wiiioli fltov 5i,r(j not, }tro- 

iru'Ofl i,*¥ fisi.'lr provitmwiy rM’qctirtid ainl with 

wiiich ilmy o.in o(m.st-f|.’itatt.ly “ 4o ” liffJo or notlilng. If 
tmly Im e;5,n hit thts propor moan bof'w'ooii th« knawti a-ml 
slm tinkjiow'ia, tJu; lorwhor is almost cfiriaiii to obtiiin the 
lio-ojif'fiition of his pupils in tho work proposed. For their 
uiitumlly 5U‘t.ivn nisuilM will, in *hdanli of «»tlmr atiriiet.ions, 
set to w'orli on anything -whiijih provides rna,! opportunities 
for progriissivH thought, Tiio pro* -ess of uu(k'rst;unling 
nmy be fairly tliJheuli,, hut, if it goes forward sucoessfuliy 
it is trisliimtly pleasurahle, and th« pleasun? produ<x*d 
itAvalmn:-'. fui’llitm n.s,sTii5ii,h)i'i to reisiforno tim ;u’tivity, 

f»t) 11m last remark renibids us one.o again of the tnosfc 
geuonil toudouey of all — //o’. iniiUncii io henk ideimire and 
to avoid fhlin, Pre.h.-r^sor 'i'liMiTidiju! in one |■•laA’.e‘ includes 
this iimniig t,]io iimtiuetive teodimcies, ;ir if it^were co-ordi- 
nate. whi'i them. -»But il,. is of such generality, enh’rmg as 
it detes iai.,, all mental proeesi-.es, ;iud. tending to further 
or to inhihit t hem aceording as pleasure or ]jain is jirodncod, 
that we miiKt emisider it not ten. homy which tmi,}’ or 
may not, he in operation at si, given moment, hut rather jis 
a eoiiditiou afTeeiimrali mental a, ct.ivitv. Wo hiive idmiuly 

* h(f iuuiitt uf I’xyckiAuffy, pp, .'!0h, ”10, 
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st't’K in (fio hi.sfc chajiter tliid. it. is llic Imsis of tbo Ln.iv of 
D'oiiuuio Soioc.tipn, jukI wo hiivo also obs»*rvcKl liow it is 
in rowiml and pnnisiiinent as a, moans of a.idinu^ 
ii) <.he formation of f^ood babits, where tlie more spociai 
iondenoios u.re insufficient to support sucJ] growtlis. At 
the same time ive liave noted that thi.s general tendency is 
not to be used in this ivay as a satisfactory nieaus of 
croa.ting good Im,bits hj itaelf. We should use it a.s an oiil 
wlieii other temleucies are not strong enough. I->ut, wo 
must ensure that some of those other tendencies will ulti' 
iau.t,ely Ih 5 modified and strengtliene.d so that they form a 
secure, liasis for the good, habits in quesi.ion. If we do not. 
do this, those habits ivill in danger of brea,king down 
when the time comes for ceasing the artilioial production 
of pleasure and pain in the form of reivard and puiiish- 
ment; in other words, we sha.ll fa.il to bring about the 
development of a self-govarvinrj adult. 

It must he remembered that., Mice t.he ot.her more .special 
tendencies, this general one (.loes not always get its way. 
It may often be overwhelmed by the influence of some 
speoial tendency wdiich is at the moment more powerful; 
indeed, it is seldom that any line of activity is due entirely 
to its agency. Thus curiosity, or some other motive, may 
lie so strong that a pez’sou may approach and ga?:e upon 
the results of a fearful accident, even although the sight is 
extremely distressing. 

It is conceivable — though by no means'' certain — that in 
the long course of evolutiq?! this gem^ral tendency has given 
rise to all the other (now) innate tendencies and instincts. 
The Law of Hedonic Selection, the operation of which wo 
can tr,ace during the life of a given individual, modifyings 
the various t^dencies which already exist innately, may 
be of far more extensive influence, be. At may not only 
operate during the life of each individual, but ii. may 
have gradually evoked and strengthened all (.he more* 
special tendencies during /.be eountle.ss ages of a.nima,! 
development. Its products, however, have grown so 
strong under its fostering care tha,t very frcrpieutly mov 
{i.e. at tfle present etage of evolution) kmy one, i»f (hem 
may be so powerful as to run counter (o it, overwhelm 
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it. thn;' t‘> oIn'riMin* oxistf‘n«’P'. litti iu tlso 
aij nr^i l>v its swa.y. 

Wt* h:i%^ tjuw t;ib*n f!ie<0iif‘f iijslincf s and innat<^ 

whkh «'onsf.itui« the luainspring of life. It 
noiiaisis {u irlve sonie.aeojniut of thoTOiti|tit‘s' ways iu whicJt 
f iuy ItiM'onw as tjovolujaiioiit pr-tgrosMts. Tins 

uiii lenn the .snlfioet uf iho lU'Xt <'1 


i}i i-.Tl SN'S <13^ tjHAf'TEK '?CI|. 


Wiiiit «1'? 4 ...( n.i ’<-r4 Ji;tl ls\ ti.-r- Utne*. iuefhwt 
Wii'it: i'i thn .( ta ,1)). t IS t ju'- i 

Kmiusm:;;',)!* iin* i]iti nj'-tar { ttfs'l eac ><f fliiMii, 

, ii. ’i« ii.jJ. f j„ ! ill- ,(! * If ’if!(' ).? ' ill- It'Jtl'lii.’r 4vi( ii li.-i-pM't <•! 1 !•(’ 
ifi-l iK'-l.;. ill 1 Il'i':. ‘ yoiit* auBwer by falij with 

l<U». fit 

4. Wliali (iff yo’.J a,rif.lei'',4:.an<3 by aa imvit.fi tfindaiey ns -'iii-:} iagiib-iif-ii 
i'rofii asi imiiiict ? 

n. I'ixplain whul !« liit'arst by tlio "!?yni}:ifit.i«y of foaubf-rs,'' aud 
iiifiif.rite \vbfit iiKo the teacher should rnaho of it. 

fj, .Define swjtjfMion aa a iiuide of ifsipartiug t.rritii. Jn wJiioh 
fujbjects Bhotikl it be esiiiiloyod, fUid in which eiioald it be avuided ? 

7. Show 3 kiw tlif enniiatifjn of hnya can be exf-ilf-d and nijwie 
ot fserviee in fa) arithinetig and (6) ph^ioal exerel.<;e8. 


CHAPTER XIIT. 



Thk Nature and Development of THFi tSENTiMEuxs, 

In tlio tjarlv stagiis of Inuiiau life we uoiiee more of 
lews delinito iiistineiive actions and the emotions eorre- 
sponding 1o tliem, as well as various innate teiidencies, 
evoked bj difC(*rent kinds of olijects. Thus the young 
child ahowvS auger wiuni he cannot get cir do what, he 
wants, fear wiien something overwlielniingly strange ' 
appears, curiosity when the strange object is not too un- 
familiar, imitation and primit,ive sympathy in connection 
with the afjtions and emotioniil expressions of otliers. 

These more or less distinct tendencies are soon com- 
bined in various ways, one single object evoking more 
than one iust.inct at the same time. Thus, at the sight of 
a snake or a toad, the eliild may show*^ loathing, which 
seems to be a combination of /ear and disgust \ at the sight 
of a tail man riding a horse, he may show admiration, 
which is probably a combination of wonder and negative 
self -feeling ] at the sights of a troop of soldiers dashing 
along on horseback, he may show awk, which is admira- 
blended with /ear. 

Such combinations of instincts are connected wdth moiv. 
idealiona! j»?<)cesses as the child grows wiser. Tims, 
loathing may be evoked by the mean conduct of fuiol her 
boy, admiraiion by the sight of an acrobatic performance', 
awe in the presence of the headmaster of the scliool. 

But certain objects whieh frequently excite one or more 
emotions liecome so closely as.^ociated with them that 
ilireciiy^they are presented, or even when the image or 
idea of them oconrir, they throw tbV. mind into the 
emotional attitude in question. The ol)jo(;|.,bec!uniea the 
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DMifn* of :iTi oniotjon, nr of a svsk'in of wnotioiis. Such 
jiy sv.sfout of Pinotional teiulcncics is eallcsl a 

Ki'vfhiit-ni. A iJcntiiucni may Itcf'in its life in a very 
siosplo ftjrm, cojiKisiiu'jf merely of one emoiiouai dis- 
j)o-;ilio)i conneoUid with a jjfiven object. Btit in iiiaiiy 
i.as»'s otJfc-r etnotional dhpasitions, more or loss deiiriiibdy 
tirmni'C’ii'il with the first., ^rowr tip around the object or its 
idea, and cou'.ititute a nutre complex sentiment. 

Suppnsc that- a child is placed under a violent- 
k>m}'ered tea. diet-, uho is nuKympatliefic ajid indifferent 
frt iie> I'h’dd, and wh*» is const, antiy throaietiin'.!;, sodding, 
tuid U'liiijitr huo. At first file child is thrown 

into a. di,-,;jt!t’i Ktate >rf fear at. each vh'h'nt act or sjjeech 
fit t iic t*',i.'‘h( r. but rejictitioii soon createH a /edijV. of fear, 
ho fh;i.t v.heHevc!‘ t j’ti child sees t.he tc.tfiuT, nr even ihinhs 
of iiijii, hi> ItiSMUiies timorous, aitljoiigh tliere ma.y be uf» 
jirf.-nif reason fVc' fear. 

A simple Hejitnrient such an this will readily dev<!lo|>, in- 
corporaliiiL,' m’ becoming associated with other einotioual 
dispositions. Thus tiie ciiild’s avyer may be frecpiently 
evoked by the liarsh punishmonts and resiriclitinH of the 
umsyiupal iiotio teacher. 1 tisgiist and t he i^pirit of revenge 
may soon follow. These vari^ms disjmsitions Ix^ccnne more 
and more intimately connected with tlie ohject, wdiich 
tends to oscite tlHun all at on<a!, or in turn, whenever it is 
proKOutod, either in reality or as an iti»'a. 'J’he rudi- 
mentary sentiment of fear of the teiichor has developiid 
into the fulbldown sefitiment ohhaired of that individual. 

It is obvious tliat .similar Rentimenl.K may grow up about 
the ideas of other individuals or insiitntions. Thus some 
children develop an intense hatred of school, or of some 
particular branch of scliool activity. .S<imetimes this 
sentiment originates witli the teacher, in the way a.]rc!i.dy 
described, and spreads over to the subjeets and to the 
sustii.tttion in goiiera,! ; sometimes its origin is rather the 
wny in. which the subjects are taught, and the goiieral 
urganisiiiion of the school, whi<;h is badly adapted to the 
cluid’s miture. 

in a Kimtlar ifay, an {tot of kitr’inoss by the i.oac!tier to 
tltf' child arouse graiiiude. This semns to bo a com- 
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hioatioii oi’ tender-eniotaon and no, ';».{■! vc* flic 

f<M’iner being tn'okod iii llie. cliild by primary .syTiipatliv 
(for (lie ter/(!.a* is tiie first to show tJie tendi-.r <Miioi.io}i, 
while the child responds syinpatheticaliy). This is nK'rdy 
II. complex emotion, and may occur only ouee. But. it! fiso 
ten (dier repeats his Idndly acts, the gratitude of tlic child 
may become habitual, and may come to consfitufe an 
onotioual disposition always ready to bs exched by the 
presence or by the idea of the te-.mhor Furfher, cttliev 
instinctive tendencies may be aroused in connection wilii 
the object. The child’s tender emotion may lead him to 
bring the teacher flowers, or to offer him some sejn'ictj. 
IJe takes pride in doing these things, his instinct of self- 
display is awakened, and a permanent disposition to seek 
the ‘approbation of his teacher Tuay develop. His deep 
int(irest in his teacher may involve unitation of his acts 
where this is po.ssible, sjnnpathy with his emotions, and a ' 
higli suggestihility to tlio ideas wdneh he commimicales.' 
There may thus grow up in the cliild a complex sentiment 
— a system of iJcxis and impulses usually known as lota. 
Buck a sentiment as this, modilied by other elements, 
and variously adapted to tlie different circmnstanciis, may 
develop in connection with other objects and imsthu- 
tions. 

The sympathy aroused between the teacher and the 
child in the instance just examined is of a higher order 
than the primitive sympathy on wdneh it is based. Ea.eh 
party not only tends to e^pei'ience emotions displayed 
by the other, but has a craving fer the other to .share his 
own emotions. This more complex relation is called by 
McDougall active sympathy. It reaches its most complete 
form in affection between e(]uals. Only in so far as the 
child becomes a friend of the teaclier is it^highly deve}opi‘d. 

This sharing of emotions by another individual stfeuis 
to increase them. There is action and reaction. But. 
painful emotions are inteiisifiod In this way as well as 
pleasurahle ones. And it stauns difficult to account for 
this craving for aidive sympathy in all ca.ses. McDougall 
thinks if is duo to«,tli;^ ^regariotts histlf,)^t, wdsich suppIc' 
rnents wmli of tlie ajHicial instincts, Ifeiiig^fy’on.sed with 
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|1h*!u :(H(1 rpjnu*n;!i^ cuniplclp Kat.isfiu'i-iou of t heir impulses 
inquissilile unless tho imlividual is surruiuided by others 
in a sinailar stahf of exeit<‘nieut., x\ji animal in fear runs 
n.> jjfin the herd before jii;iidu|jf off in Jlight. Ho feels a 
fo share his omolivtii \\ith (fthers. The gregarious 
inof tlius leads to Use, (levsdopiiienf. of ;ic.tive sympathy 
from iIks himpior prisFiitive. form alreasiy <*xtimineil. 

li ilsih ;,s.sv‘0!iis!, i;s eorreet, iseiivo sym])atby is (.juit.e dis- 
iiis -i n-t'Sii slio, loj'.h-r (isssolioit. Tim hitter is siltruistio ; 
th" foriiior 5-> egoi.-lie. Souse, eliiidreu exhilufc this onudng 
t'-r .i'.’fiu* ryjiifMthy in n pronoiinesd ffn-ni. They oannoi, 

< o:«y ‘vliiii by t.beit)' el ves, They ;u'o ishvays cirlling upon 
oiruM,-. i > ise tfo u' f'-u otjojis. “ ()h, e(>me iunl look!” is 
fh'O e.mt-iissil r-rv wlsess ssuytising exeiu's them. Other 
i'iiihis'sas I n> '.\lioui the gregarious iuhlissct. is wesik) siro 
rojeonr b? iuu!i.>^e ihe,3Ji''e!ves :;.ud suffer their trisds in 
' eojsip:irai.iv.‘ seeliisiuis. T’iasse snay be very alTectionahi to 
'thus!' su eIoH<5 siuntaet. with t.lausi, ami they may exporieneo 
htr'usg emotions tsf other kinds, bur they fire not drawn to 
iict.ive interaetion with many others. A. veiy good example 
from adult life is “the old woman on Snowdon in the 
delightful story told by Mr, Howie, y. Mr. Watts Dunton, 
who was ascend ing Snowdon, overtook her. She was 
smoking a short cutty pipe, and took no notice of her 
eompauion’s eloquent gushes at the sublimities around 
tdiein. x\.i length Mr. Watts jfunton said, ‘You don’t 
seem to care tor this magniticeiit scenery.’ Her reply was ; 

* J enjies it; 1 don’t j^bljer.’ ” ‘ « 

'rimse wL’!'! licerune Jeadc'rH, lioth among children and 
fiiiiong men, jtiive usually a pn.mounaKi tendency to active 
syui];;ithy. il(} who lias it nift, or iu w'hom it has 
bet'ojio; !qK?cifiIiH<.'d, vso as to be arous<'(i ot^Jy by a fexv 
itiliuiatc .friends, 4s nut likely io bci-oiuc a leader. 

We ]ai\!' juiw coiisidto’cd a few types of sentiment, and 
W'l; have seen iimt' a larg!* number may bo iueludcd undei 
Ihe. genera.] terms lore and /mft-, lliough the particular 
('(ififtt it utifut of ;iny given ca-se may b(i vaadeUbly modified. 

‘ <d. LvtvtB ijf i'Y/Vy mf U'oi'k wifJiojit Wu.jfji 

in the Daily Qlg'uniiict Dec. 7 tli, Util. ^ 
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The two terms ato have used characterisa only th(3 oenei'al 
features of many sentiments, f.«. a large numher are cahos 
in whioh tender emotion is the chief factor, manifesting 
itself in love, liking, affection or attachment, Avhile a. great, 
many others are cases in which aversion (fear or disgust) 
is the dominant element, hate and dislike being the usual 
terms applied. McDougall refers to a third general class 
in winch the self -feeling plays the principal role and which 
may lui subsumed under the general name of 
Space will not permit an analysis of these hei’e. 

But it should be noted that wo may classify Ibe 
.sfutiiucnts not only with respect to the dominant 
omotiimfil dispositions which enter into their compo-silion. 
hut with respect to the objects on which they are centred, 
or around which they are organised, Tlius, the same kind 
of .sentiment (e.g. love) may be associated with objects of 
varying complexity. For instance, we get love centred on — _ 

(i) The concrete pariicidar, e g. love for a child. 

(ii) The concrete general, e g. love for childi'en in general. 

(iii) The more completely ahstraci, e.gr. love for justicAi or 
virtue. 

On the development of the sentiments depends to a large 
extent not only the direction of conation, i.e. what the 
individixal will attend to and what he will do, but also, to 
a large extent, the feeling W'hich he will experience, or, to 
put it in another way, his affective life. W e have seen that 
a great deal of hedonic-to»e is " tendency -derived,” that is 
to say, much of onr pleasure depends upon the fact tbaf 
oxir conations are successful, and much of our pain is due 
to the obstruction of our conations. It is, therefore, a 
matter of grgat importance what systems of conations 
become developed and organised. But, addition, “eacli 
primary emotion seems to have a certain intrinsic feeling- 
tone, just as the sensations that are synthesised in 
perception have their feeling-tone, independently of llie 
.suecess, or jack of success, of the perceptual conation. 
And tile intrinsic feeling-tone seems to follow the sjium 
^.rule 'UvS tnat of sentatbns, namely, thaiP*with incroaso of 
intensity of the emotion pleasant tends to gbf# way to uu- 
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tlifif, ulsili* ;jt 3t)M(]f‘nit.e intensitjen 
h<<uu« Uiip^:iKii5]t, ,a^ llu< ]n|'}3f%s!, 

isifi'sistty all alik** *nipi» a.s.'ail >n- ; ainL 

a( (Ijf Will iuv’ pii'arisjit. . . . Tlujs 

tr;o’ iif. ka.v ii;3»')s^i?y *]4irs; k'd a-Ll a |!lf-:(,*ara]>k3 y.<‘H{doaijy 
JiH wii w*»» j'sjji'i-ially <*l*'at'ly in Fports- 

!tH*! HpjritK |,»<a»‘falir ; ’i^liovraH at. Iiigh 

it, i- 111 *' !u>>>t hfsruMf^ <'f all i'Xpi'rit'iiat'H.'' ‘ 

W1m‘J} -vm' i’f'jH** lo t'fajsiili’!* Ila* ffonfili'X nrpOiiHal ii)H of 
a , w* liiiil ilial tlin |t{»';5,sur<*~|>;Mii prodaci-il h 

iiitf 4ui.» liK'i'i'lj In |la>; wurknip' uf nan (nniitit*!, liui to a 
kn';;*' iiiiiijlH’r nf »>inolin3i!)l !i!n,K intris*iil4ily 

’riitMt.iiil |4«-,i,''5;ro 'It paisi io hn 

<•!’ Ji liipln'r liiial, smd is offnis of as jtnj isr fn*rrow. 

Iff Ii'OVf'O-r, W4,> Hi'i'ifir.ifo ihn from ihfi 

(‘‘•S(i|ik*\ w!;.i'k ^’■ivs* ri.si» to it, W<; Kltnuiii 

*|;r*o>,i.l»ly lij\a In rrro.'.oiiH* it. sis llsc saifail tun;' as lliuf. <!»»} 
Ill ;nvi Ui-a-f* shapio Jny ami rnffon!, 

th< n-ff’W, art* iiut t4> hi -rnifartli.'f! as HinulionH. I’lwy ara 
asp‘“,'l.s nf I’uaiijlns Ht'sfi's flut* k? 

wliii'li H3':Ui4c m.'iny of tliu wuot.lotis. jsIroiMlydfsnril «.*«!» aiitl 
wliinh inT<ilre pleasure or paiii in witls 

tlin niiJinii-r of llirir exeitaliim. ft,K wn often oxteinl 

llie weauiitfT of f.lit* word fh>amre or inihi fn«n t-liolicdooie 
tone of a to tlie ivltole Klato of xvliidi it is an aspi.’ot, 
Ro wo SfiMtadinios sppoi.iliw; t.lic wpajjjiifj of joij or sorrtm 
fruiu the mliolo «!um|>|t*ic «>! oiiiol ional oxdk'Hioiit. iuvolvod 
in tlic activity of a to Indoni.- aspnot. of Uiat, 

stale. It is perliups host t4» keifp tlifM* U;rms ji>y or sorrow 
.iv’r iJi" s of oriiolinn, recojJiiEissiii!:;, Lowevt^r, 

tliat. fin* former jiiiplie.H a Blato wliidj is pleasaralile jib a 
■R'liole (tlKmiflj f'frtaiii Kirands or elennmthiui^Y ke paiufwl), 
a,n>i I be latlor a^si.it** wlia'l! is lar-p'ly (tboiiiidi 

fortjiin purtioiiH of iIjo experknioe may l>epleaMira,l)l(^), 

A similar diffioiiliy arises iti eotmer.lii.iu witlii tlio niean- 
i3i|,r of tlio Wi.j-ils ais<i uiih<ipyi>}r..<s. Bonai 

of t'lislinff !*-n luivo idont iilt-fl wills ph'osurr 

2 ’aiii ri‘‘.p“''livs iy. Asi<l tnaisy hunsMer iisdhidnais 

' ■ # .-I , * ■■ ■ *, . 

fill (tp, (it,, p|i. it;*, j.vl 
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liave ac\'0])to(l tho i<ieniiiicat.ion. Wiuui, tlierulVin!. if, is 
us,, for mstance, by Socraf i's, fluit (.lui virtuous 
tn;m aiouo is f.ruly bappy, there is oousi^icrable diliitjulty in 
aoceptiiii^ tbe stateiuent. Many feel that it omjhi to i;ft 
so, lint tliey are convinced that in praef.ice it is frequeru iy 
otherwise. Wo often witness the spectacle of a. p^)u''i uia’n 
struggling with adversity, afflicted with uiauy trials usu'l 
sorrciws, wijile, on the other hand, wo see inaijy w'it’ked 
peup](‘ e.nj(tying luxury and ease. Wo iiniy be 'fv*]d tied, 
the latter iiif'lividnals are not in a state of pleasure, Jlut 
if is sorfi*.;finie,s hard to believe the assertion, iiow, thou, 
ca,n tlio np])!irt!nt paradox be exqdaiucd ? 

idoasxm! and pain are produc.od not only iu conu'.'cf iioi 
with oieiueijta,ry processes of seiisafion, witli the more 
complex ]>roi‘esses of perception and of siiu}>!e eunh iiuss, 
and wifh the still more complex prt’seesses invtdved in flje 
activity of a sentiment, but also in connection wit’n tho' 
harmonious or uiihannomou.s woihing of the whoio sysfenl 
of sentiments. As the individual in'ogresscs iu life, the 
sentiments tend to become organi.scd among them.selves 
into some harmonious system or hierarchy. If they do 
not, there is danger of continual conliict. Two or more 
]airtially opposed sentiments are excited together, und since 
there is no principle of harmony, there is strife between 
them. This involves pain. And it involves a great defd 
of pain because of the deeply rooted and complex nature 
of the organi.sations between which strife occurs. 

To use an analogy froi^i the oonstiitution of tiie State, it 
i.S' a serious matter if two citizens quarrel, it is still more 
serious if two towns disagree, but it is a terrible thing if 
tlie various province's, or the different chisses of the com- 
munity, are s^,. cross purposes. The solution of the difficulty 
within the State is that all sections ^if the community, 
while pursuing different subordinate ends, shall be a<-,l,ua.t,c‘d 
by a common and dominant purpetse, ntroug enuough to 
render all serious strife impossible. We scii th!.s remedy 
at its best whenever some groat national purpe.se grips 
the whole of the coinmunify. When, for i'{iHf,aiice, thti 
nat.i*vn iif attacked fe’osu without, all jiarC^c'S work (ogedher 
in defence of the fatherland, ilut unde^^#>ribuary cir- 
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run. ^!. till vs il!)’!’" ;« usually a gtHul d^sal <»f uu|i1f;),sant. 
fri'-tif-n 1 m-|w-,>(-si ru-n! and man, an»i haln/s'n s*'ciinn and 
of t]!(' (v-jrHimniJ'y. The aiuonuf of this uieasTfJVH 
tiie )voal;nf‘ss i^f tho nation. The roiluctiun of it iiupljeB 
the !^!r<?3sg!heo3!ni of the Shite. At the siyne feme the 
ivinifry hfveiiieH n, pleasant phiee to live in. Ainl this in 
spte !if iiio 'ra.ii-,y oiinor trials ,in«i tmuhles v, hieh 
iuio* uj! ai‘.,'u}ini of the aetion of nature luifl the ins j>or> 
fe'dion of I'Haii’s i)ic'tljO!'|(4 of ileriling m'itli if, 

TJato in Ins litq-mhlh KUifirehis that this liarw<>nioits 
t’undif i>>)i !\in only ho nt tained, umler Ihe orduiajy fon- 
‘h? inUH of lifo, u lien fmn clii.'is ur scef jon boeonie.H dimuiia uf, 
MfiHinlii!.'!! jfig .-(.nd ruling all the othora. lie hi'lsove-s tliat- 
ti'o id'.'-ii iSfaU' is <i|ie in whioli ae.Iawsof |duh-o;,(|)]i<*r-]i ings 
is ('roiito-l. M'iis’i.t*. aum linvi* the weifaveof the St u<» ;i;.' i Uojr 
i\n|-f«‘ni>* f’Oih anti tleiy lio-opi'niti''! hy llieir \vis4nju in 
• oplrfiiig ill! fhf» lower Kw'tioiis, Ko tluif, wiiilo I hero in Kfill 
•ilnoryisa <*!' there is an uiidorlyiug imanituify 

of iiins, “ tfiifess ifc happen.” he Hays," “ufher tliat 
pfnh>K;»|*1»a''. ae,*|ijire the kingly yiower in Slates, or that 
fhifwe %\ho lire now nailed kings and I'luientrites 1 m* inslrtied 
wit'll a .-nlheionf, ineasurn of genuine philosepliy, tliat' :i« to 
f«iiy, unle.ss politieal power and philosophy b* united in tlie 
same pThHii, most of those minds whkh at present puirriue 
I-. ti:e ej.,,;iiiHion of tlio otlior iM'ing r.eiv 3 )!j,,fori!y 
di'hartvil from either, there will he no deliverance, in’y 
dear tllaueni!, for eithis, nor yet, I heliove, for the liniiiun 

X'ov p) wiwi do these two iypns, kings and philosopliers, 
who euehi, affording to Plato, to Imi the basne perBoisM, 
eitro<)ipe!!<l 'in the konwni mind ? The king is the |>erHon 
in the kt.de who has most, power. And he to 

the reo! -.' s.-niii^iHut iu the mind, Tlie i.s 

fhe |i.'r,M>3) wIjo luves %vl'dum, wdio nets calmly and winoly. 
And he !-m! to ilio higher iutelieelnuJ and ni“ral 
t.e-ii'S if.s *o' ihe ndnd, e.sj«''’i!j||ly in ho fur ;i< thev are 
e.‘>n "fnii d with i^'h-Mls of condsie.t. if, ihen, we apfiy the 
III f he t'osee. ituticiu of cliamelfU', we tJiu^.f rav that 
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■ ki.dis, 'iVo, Urpu^tik, Hook V. 
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in the ideal state of; niind there is not only a dominaut 
seutiiiU'Bt, hut .that sentiment is suffused witli moral 
wisdom, 

TJie dominant sentiment in the mind, in normal cases 
at n.ny i-alc, is th& self^regarding sentiment, i\m system of 
<amuii>us and desires which grows up and becomes 
organised about the idea of self and all appertaining to it. 
Some f<rnii of fJiis sentiment is destined, to rule in the 
ltd lid/ I>ut it can only establish harmonious govern mmit 
undf.\r three conditions— -it must be extended and do- 
voinped in close connection with the altruistic scniimeuts, 
enlightened and refined by the criticism which arises as 
the intelligence grows and reaches the higher |(];uies, 
st rengiheiKid and vivified by the self-control whicii ma, lures 
as habits of choosing the right course become linnly 
estaitlisbed. 'When thus ; developed it becomes “the 
ma,s1er sentiment among all the moral sentimmifs, lh,o 
seutinumt for a perfected or completely moral life. If a- 
niftn aerjuires this sentiment, he will aim at the roalisatioii 
of such a life for all men as far as possible ; but, .since he 
lias more control over Ms owm life than over the lives of 
others, he will naturally aim at the perfection of his own 
life in the first plac«. In this sentiment, then, the 
altruistic and egoistic emotions and .sentiments may find 
some sort of reconciliation ; that is to say, tiny may 
become synthesised in the larger sentiment of love for aii, 
ideal of conduct, the realisation of whioii involves a due 
proportion of self-regarduig and of^ altruistic action ; rs,nd 
the desire for the realisation of this ideal may become the 
master motive to which all the abstract sentiments lend 
whatever force they have.” ‘ 

This transformation of the self-regard in g sentiment into 
a moral purpose pervading the whole oHife is symbolised 
in the Ohrihtian Church by such expressions as “giving' 
oneself to God.” In its completeness it ran only ]»r 
attained gradually. But^imder the infliumci*- of Kjiisaui 
circtmi.si,'UiC!<s, great crises juay occur, involving bdaliy new 
orirutaiiouH of desire and acdloii. 'rh{?se are usnnlly known 

■ ■ m -i. ■ ■ 

‘ MoBougall, op. ciL, pp. ggG, 2vi7. ^ 
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iih (^>iurr‘r!<i-.ui>\ 'J’ln*y ar*‘ vi-1o*v-'! <-f thn 

M'niinunxt ov<-!' tlip narrow hmif iiinnjs!*.! ity tho prp- 

(I'PMinai'.pp of T !if lf)\vpr and ni'-.rc iirsSinFt.s, Atid 

ninnl, (jhri-4):»'SiH will in'hnit. ifrif ificj luiiHt 1(p mnfjnmHl 
anti extended Iw It nn-ItttlH ol’ le/t i\ity in t hi' 3i« ■ w direidicm, 
fluis Ihi* j!it>rali‘-’pd Kenlinendi rm the firm rock 

<4 liahil. If Ibis |iriH‘r»M tkin'S" n.si plapf*, fbpft* 

iinnmiPHi flaii.icr ui 

Only wiit'ii tins »tf a. slrtnii*' ntomljMsl hpIC- 

it-ypilm.; .pntJnn'u! in st'cmt <1 p.m j Ip-iv a '•iah of liln 
H hit’ll riiai Ifp DK 1 In;* jx'.ir** “ wlurii 

jsa'-'Oifj !ij! lia'ifTftf J!i*l;3nr *’ ntif ;i (w1p»! j3Mle|»'!nlfnl 
t»l I !i«* tHi'l pIpMSfjrp^ iJirtilM I in tin* 
ttf If. jiwtithw fini ashpiiion Ibifl tiie I'ood 

istJin 5« li!i|iny, I’vpfi in atHormii.y. “ In lln' child «>r in t ho 
fninlio! iin|r'rh’.‘f ly dp^ipluptri mnlird I hu 

i»r ftnin of tlm nnnm'nl. is apt f.<.‘ lil! nr dniuaiate 
file wimln id (•oiirtdirtjsjipws a:^ ;i h!iri|t1r* wave of fnel’iitg', 
tvhen'iiH lit tli“ pt'rfpcfnd perA»Hj(.lit.y ii apjirarH srs ji mera 
ripple on ilie hurideo of a, sf.rois|4 lido ihat Metw fsteadily In 
oncedircKAioii.” ^ ’ ■■ ■ ■ 

The wnr»| huppinrm, tbm?, iniist. iioi 'ho idenf.iliod 

with plf'innu't:. Jt implies fli.ii Liinnonio'ns etindupi of life 
vvliifli can tsnly be ati.ajiio'i wlwn all the -smtiuH'.iifs have 
been and pbiwi umbn* tlie Kway of a liigbly 

in«ira!iHOt,l aiitl wirlely tnlendod K«1f-rogar4ing Kentlment. 
if WO wish iu hp'‘'^ansi». the Tmiaiiing of the. \vur<l tc* denote 
pleasnro, iteaf!. only he^applh*.! try hat, perinirmnit plmsiire 
wJikli at'cmiipjuiie.s ihu .sinoot h w'orking of the oompiioatetl 
sysl-Mii i-f rtm-niir.js invohf.d. ;n tin- pi-rf.r-ted eijur-iofer 
Tlii^ i'tre i-^, i'V the jjatnm of ifs senjdiiudi^i, enduring. 
And Ihouifli d may he pailiuby idiveurnl byytho pain of 
I'r ' -ni ■■ in if ■ .tn )u w-r i.r Ihialiy extinguished, 

in ihe ieiig fi-!!, 1 lierefnri*, it greater isi annumf, than 
that wliielM* !« I>!' derivoil fr*.iu anyollu-f ‘-ouH'e. *• ifonee, 
sn i'nig ,!s lie' sviehe stml je|lt,',v%l in* guidans'i* of the wis- 
ilotic elejni'Ul wi'f Isoiit. any djssojihioji, each parfejin 

(le! ij.i Jis own j. (■..(,!>!' VOUu !(! (li r.’.pM.'iH, Of tiiollior 

. ' ■■ ■ :■ ■' , 

‘ Mi’Doipffdl, i)p. fit . p l/n". 
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wonk bo just ; but, moreover, it can enjoy its owa proper 
plejisures in tlia best and truest sliape possible.” ^ 

From this point of view we are able to reconcile two 
schools of nioi-al philospliy which have often been re 4 .‘ir<le<.l 
as diametrically opposed. On the one hand the Sedan isU 
have jjreached that pleasure is the end of life. On the 
other, a school of thinker's whom we may call “FerfecHon lets'' 
have inaiutuined that virtue is the simimmn. hmmm. We 
hare scon lhat the condition of mind which involves the 
liigliost moral perfection of which man is «ipabie is at tlio 
same time tlie source of the most enduring pleasure. 
Epicurus, one of the earliest of hedonistic plrilosophers, 
came very near to this position when he maintained that, 
though }>leasure is the end, it can only be attained to the 
fullest extent hy a life of virtue. Unfori unately many (tf 
the later Epicurean.^ brought tlie name of their master into 
disrepute by adopting the end wlrile in'glecting the me:i,uH.' 
They sought the sensual pleasures of the moment, and 
failed to aspire to the permanent and enduring pleasure 
wliich is an unfailmg aecompauimcnt of the virtuous life. 

The parent aiMvte cannot hope to prodirce in the 
child the ripe fruit of a jpbrfect character. They can, liow- 
ever, do a groat deal in laying the fuundutions on which 
the beautiful structure will aft (nnvards be reuro<l by the 
child’s own exertions. They can, in the first place, do much 
to modify the growth and development of the instincts 
out of wljich the sentiments are gradually Imilt. up. Eiuno 
require suppression, sojjie encoiu’iigement; wliile others 
must be turned into diiforent channels. We have alreailj 
noted some of the ways in which the imstincts ami innate 
tendencies can Be dealt with. 

Tins work cannot be separated from the building up of 
the sentiments. We do not first get tljp 3'ight proport ion 
aud strength of elementary toiideucies, and then orgiuiise 
them aroumi certain <dtjects. We are- contintmily deve- 
loping or repressing c-crtfiti tendencies in cuimt-ct aui with 
the pirocess of orgainsing a sentiinetit. Take, for in' t-u'c*,., 
the self-regarding sontiincnt, wliich wo have, alvi^ady loumi 

’ Pluto, VVte Hepuhtic, ISixiK IX.^ ^ 
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f<j 1).‘ t !i*' !!!••'.-■! jiupnilasit. lu jtS (‘!li iv stiiiJf.'S »»!' 
iiiriil, iiii.- is :U't to he coiii|;wnn‘ltnl qf insfiuetH xunl 

fn.riotioijs whii'li \iiixe a-n ogoisstic bias, Tin* in.slinfts <«f 
|»no».:t.<ity suit! euinpouiKlt’iI with khcIi otliom 

i>t lt.*ss wt'lbfIrfiJHJil toidoacy a« t-lioso of fw^ding, 

nj,Mi.!|nilatiai}, xwid oonstmctirejacsiis, aro 
|:fr»‘.]Mij(i!!,ijjt foiilorah. To iimlo! it more ttltruislia wo, 
jvt'iniro l>« iia;or|'it>rato’ ia it sneh toabasebs as load IIju 
ohiM !<> a. fuilo!' roalisa-iiott of biiusclf sis si feM’bl ftcing, 

<■,}!, 3(i*' low .and iqiprovsj.1 of tlw.«o siroif?i«i liJni, 

If ^ij( f: jiidinofs.if? |»tigrj.'i‘*ity ;mi< 1 self. ji-wsortion sov aPotts'iI 
ill ,iH tiio most doniinfiot, sdcisioials wlikh oporato 

if! fill-: . ;ui inilov<*|y eombiiiiiliori of wdi’-wiil stinl 

will !>o lioJico tl'iO iiwsl of iho oxorifiso 

itf aot' <.riis’ e\vi linM'hild. 

! ' , ! li i.ii'Sj o,,iJsao t!)t> ual'f'iabsi'j; lOifij >rnv 

oj liio |ra.4 o VO re ill it ti;o «urk. We hsivti ko 

bS'toii M-liifi: I/O ro,sp!j,t't tbe iiatarsil tontjoiseies of the 
tihild Unit Ihoro is uenv si mil Amger of their beisii' 
allottOfl to grosv up at miKloiip like weeds in ii gjirdew. 
Ijut willioiit the Kfs'ojjff ijitervention of authority, Ks»m« of 
t he eluliFs I teiKioneies would not bo called iV»ih at all 

It muft tbiit fear itud sub«i.ifisio?s art; just 

as uabiral to the child sis .anger siud fe'elf-diBiihiv. Tin* 
ftis'iiior, lifAvovor, will not be esillal out to «iny largo osb-.uit, 
liihh'i* ni'slers) I'ftuditiom of life tiriless .’lutliority grips tlie 
rlulii. True st>,U>reHpo€:C iuvoivos not merojy pivsitivo self- 
feeliisg, iait. alKt.i the u<|yrospondi^ uogalive platsc. “Tbe 
mit»s of Ihft iueorporatiou of this dispositkai In 

se'lS'-rtgurdisig Koatitinsiit is the oxereise of sinthoritj 
over ilio tdiihl ]ty his elders. At first this authority in'Ctss- 
sarily demuiislhib'S its superior posvsu* by irtesyis *,:•[ pliy.sical 
foivo, isifer by of rewards and pnnislnia.Tits. On 

each tiuli the eserw.se of perssvnal antlimits' over 

the eliiltl liiiia';-! liissi .'iw'i'mi; of u superior suid iollexibhs 
pMwor 1o lUikli lie iijssst. subijts^ his liogative seif. feeiiitg is 
<'.voi;.>.| b:.-ji his idc-ii of self iii s-ehltiiUX to ! isib, 
i ■. i-Mimi-, li )!idu:s.)]y su.riuupamed and Siiffused i>y ijils 
eiiiotinj, i?i fovM#i>!’ slight a d<*g%*e,, snid. he ftSdiitaially 

tto\;j,rdK that pt,‘!'s«»H tlie attitude of huhnussioa.'****^ 
• » ^ 
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Tims the dispoRilion of this emotion becomes iHcorpmuted 

111 tlio self-regardmif .sontimeut.”! 

h’piiu the psychological point of reiv^ards 'ui.l 

imnlf hT? "" winplcx in their fmmtions. h'hey 
mipl) , hi st, pleasure ami pam respectivelv. This pleasm‘(i 
pam may lie “ tendcuey-derivGd ” or “‘intrinsic.” Jf I 
allow a boy as a reward to go out and play a .mme of 
ioothall I give Inm pleasure by allowing one of his t(m- 
domues live e^YUvise. If, ,>ii the other hand, I put liim br 
hiuisell away frou) the oiher ehildreu, I am causin-^ 

? denyed seems to l)o Itirgely “ intriush*.” Jf sla. 

^ tI nr the pain is “intrinsh'.”’ 

t^vf phuisure-pain, in whichever of tin, 

hW«'<>f ilf I’’- "r ’ "'T' h, a former 

. aptu, of two kinds. In so hi,r as the rewiirds and 

punisunent.s are so closely a ssiiciaf odor hound up witl/tho’ 

ihouglit (as IS the case with young babi«.s), the ideasurt*. 
pain acts direetly, % enooumBina ,.r weXni.T-f 1 
tendencies to those activities. In so far as the rtnvards 
and pumsliinents are distinguished frotn fi«i 


- — o -r ““ viitni, tnoiigh possibly (cer/aMife. im 

theriSoS Oh*'**' P'T^ igviteWy noim/oW ifitli 

them m act, when the ideas of them arise 

Lhetlte copatiuiis- in 

iimant of tlfr? ' ‘^h^m its satisfaetion bv 

X dtwy i'n *<- 

But these -pu not the only -ways in which rewanls mid 
punishments acl. As soon as t.hey risii j^o the s<vom] level 
ajQVo mdicntod, the levid at whic.h the child cun cull up 
distinct ideas of them and has separate conations nj.. 
nected with them, the level, therefore, on which thm- are 
most COTrcctly to be d«>scrilKd as rewards and piiuish- 
meuts, t),ey exert further iuJhu-nces. For wlu-u the youug 


*• IVbdleugali, op, rii., p, 19 - 1 , 
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oliihl hiis intidlSffr'iit to iJistijjj^uisli 

Ih** ju'fivitioK Avjiich l)rhig thfMy upon hijo, ho is 
;ir-o e 7 in\j<^}i t(> (lifc't.inffuish liiitisoU’ from ntiior 

sniwhu" llis .social coiiscionsi}U\ss is dovolnpiiiEf. 

Jio i'; iMni’iii’aiiJi;' lo reoogj lists ilmf, hts is a unit isitiiaafoly 
r< 1 uiih, au'i <lf*]if'n<iiii *4 for his wolfan*. npi.ji, isfiu-r 
sshiiiy <>!’ ttlsojsi aro vastly jaoro powc’rrii'i tliatj Itiui” 
i-oli, ;nst| siit* v\iiolt?!.sf uhojii ('<»oslit ntt!S a. inost itjijioiiiia!. 
p-ir! of liio fitvirojiiiK'ut with whit'lj la* lias {d 

i-i! |i • 40 CK tvithout sayiui' that tiifso ihoujirhts aTc 

3 u.t is-'iir aoii tlofinils- in his iuiis4. Ojily phihsMtjfhor.s 
siatt> llii'Jn ij! ihis (if'lliiito. tvat. iSiit .'tlf vvh.t at’.* ahh< to 
(on>h!'‘l I hoiH.'.oh'OB <IotT!ij 1 \ in soi'it-ty show vVko /achi that 
th“v tjotsf li.ivi' tiiost* i«I(>a.s in tltoi)* ininijs, flioiioh usually 
in 1 hi* hai'l.oj'ousxl. 

Mow rcwaiil.-i aJiil jjujiishnu'ati-, tio nmoh lo ^ji'in't’alo atj 
iilra of 111*' M>U” ;is Vi4u1.-*'i} to anti 1t» 

'rit'Vfhip a sstislholtaT system of (‘motions ami c<.m;tti<niHj 
oro;tJsi''O.I ahuui that i<h‘ii ami c'onstitntiiije with it llm s.olf- 
n*q;usiij;o sentinnoit. {iouartls, in fiilJilion ti> the effects 
pivviunsly noticco, indicate to thechild in vei*v “tangible” 
fashion tlnii the l>ig people to whom ho is learjjing to loolc 
sip are pitta sod with him. They mmister speciaily to Iii.s 
self-lVeling (l)otii positiA’o a.nd negaiivtt) iuid tfj Isis craving 
for syiu}Aii)iy. He is elated by tjieennseionsjtes.s of lisiving 
done sonmtiung to distingnish hijuself. At the same time 
Ids attitude is n’-t (.•ntirely tliiii. of .self-display : It imjdies 
ii recogstititm of ssiji^'ior pt'rso^is e.apsible of disirilmfiug 
re.wssrd, siiid lionc'e involves some amount (tf Kubjectiiin. 
Fiitidly, h‘ feels him&(‘]f in hanmmy witli his social 
envivonmeni and gains mneli picasin’e. by the fynr|)athie 
re;ii'tioi 3 between it and himself. In suclj^ways as tlii.s, 
the revvaa'ds bestowed eui tlie child ejutend and <.‘nn(!h his 
so!f..jc;/;irding sentir!i(?'nt. At the .simiic time, and in con- 
rier'tisii! with the satm^ processes, the* further pleasures and 
I Mies, iuvnived jjt llus higher^}*iias(‘ of se{f-i‘nii'ud«n^nc‘s;? 
emiti'iicjt'- i similar to those }ir(Mhic(‘d on the lower 

]4;i?5e .dready described. 'I’he chihi is tlnu'chy Micouriuo'd 
to c-neijiue to fet itt thei wnyn vt^iiidi haV (5 ieit 
rcwai'dH. . 
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Thus ihe ilispositioii of this emotion becomes incorporated 
in the se]f-regai;ding sentiment.” 

From the psychoiogical point of view, rewards and 
punishments are most comple.'f in tjieir func.tions. Thfjy 
imply, lirst, pleasure and pain re.spoe lively. This jdeasurf’*- 
pain may be “tendency-derived” or “nitrinsic.” If J 
allow a boy as a reward to go out and play a game of 
football, I, give him pleasure by allowing one of ids ieu- 
dencie.s fr/;e exercise. If, on the other luuid, I put Inin Iw 
himself away from the other childnm, I am causing^ pain 
Iw cheching a tendency — tliat of tlie groga.ri<ms iuslinct, 
When the infants’ teacher give's a chiid a, sweet, tiio 
pleasure derived seems to be largely “intrinsic.” If sIk' 
giv(*s him a, smack, some at least of the pain is ''intrinsic.” 

The (dXects of the pleasure-pain, in whiciiever of the 
two ways it is obtained, are, as we, have seen in ;!■ former 
chapiter, “ of two kinds. In so far as the, i'ewa,!-ds and 
punishments are so closely asKoriaied or bound up witli tlio: 
activities leading up to them that there is no Ktjparati<»n in 
thought (as is the case with young babies), the ]>leasure- 
paiii acts directly, by encouraging or we;i,kertin;r tin; 
tendencies to those activities, in so far us the ro.v.ards 
and pimishments are dustingniHlicd from the u'-tivitios 
leading up to them, though po.ssii;)ly (eurfai/ily, inurr'd, 
where they are regularly given) inoviiubly connected \vi«h 
them in iJiought, they act, when the ideas of t-liem arise, 
by awakening distinct conations — an ajipHiiivfi inipv.he in 
the case of reward, tendyg to obtain its satisl'action Iw 
means of the line of activity in question, an avermra 
impulse in the (?as6 of punishment, tending to avoidance 
of the activity in question. 

But these qre not the only ways in which rewards and 
puni.shinent.s act. As soon as they rise line second level 
above indicated, the level at which the child c.an cull np 
distinct ideas of them and has sopimite conations con- 
nected with theiu, the level, tlumefuns on w'hich they arc 
niosi, corr<i<‘,tly to be doscribed sis rewards :ind ]iunKsh" 
meuta, they exert further inliuenccs. For wliim the ^ uung 

* MoOutigaM, op. cU., p, 19 L * Pp, 2-H) If. 
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fiiil-1 liilh sufrjeii'iitly intelligrnl: to dihtiiiffiiislt 

ij.'-iii iVuiii 1ii(* iK iivifies Avliich liriiicf upon him, Ito is 

idf-.o onnugh io distiii'^insh hinisoif iVoin oihor 

.>-!itwhir s-i.-hes. Hik sociul t'onsciouNiU'NH is 
}{•' is to m'-ogiiiso ihiit ]>c is n unit intiinuit'ly 

rr-!:itoil juni I'or bin wolinro np-m, oilscr 

iihilH, ludtiy of vvliniij arc vastly moro po\vorfu! tha.ii 'Isini- 
f ,n!(i tiio wloflo of V. iunn ooastitulos a most intjnntaiit 
l.'.irt of tin' tot;)} oiivirornnont niili vvliH'h ito has tu 
fs i !nr;,r!<' It j,'o(‘s witliont sayiiiii that th(iso tijonghts arn 
lioi (var :i!a] <h>fiiii1o in his nihid ttjjiy jihiiosi.>|>lior,s 
tht'iii in tliis ■loliiiito way. Bat all who un* ahh* h.t 
ooiiducl }ht iuM‘lv**s dorota ly ill HOfiiety show //-^vjyac/o {hut 
thoy Ilia.''! lirtvo thosi' iih’us in their laiinis, thoagh nsnally 
ill tho h.i' l;!.rioua‘i. 

Now rewuid,, inj,] paiu.shments do taueii to genf-rafo aa 
ufh’ijau.lo, ids u of the self aa related to others, and to 
r!«.H’i.do|i a saJisf.iehtry Kysieni of eraotioiiH and eojiaiioiis, 
organised a,hoaj. that idea and comtiinting with it the self- 
rt' 54 'a,rding 'r-tnitiioeiit. Rewards, in addition to the effeets 
prin ioissly not iced, iudieate to the diikl in very “ tangihje ” 
lashion that the hitr }»eapie to whom he is learning in hxth 
np are ]vle;uo‘d witli iiim. They ittinister spo'.-ially to Ids 
lelf-freling fhoth pittitlve and negative) and to his cravinir 
for sympathy. He is elated by theconseionsness of having 
done somcildng to distinguish himself. At tlie same time 
his idiitude is nt.f entirely that of self-display ; it implies 
a roeo;.uiition of suju^’ior perso^iis capable of distriluping 
reward, and lemco involves some, amount of subjection. 
Finally, ho fet-ds Linnself in harmony with his social 
t-nvininmon!. .Linl gains nmeh pdeasure by the svmpathic 
roartiou lii-twoen it and himself. In suc!^ ways as tills, 
tijo rewards bosl^wid on ihe tddld e.vtend and. enrich bis 
Kolf-iegarding seidinmnl . At the same time, ami in eon- 
nee! ion with the same processes, the furtlier pleasures and 
involved iu this hi;.d!t'r.*p])aNe of seif-cojiseiousnoss 
» rihute Is shisilar to thos'C piualijced on th<‘ !uvv<‘r 
phua- ;ui'e;oly deseriUsl. d’he child is therehy cnconraged 
fn rntiiiiiih* }t> vfet lii { lio W'iiyH have Ie<f to*thine 

revvardH, _ ^ 
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Fuuishinenta play a correspcnuliiig and Roiiiploiiioiilary 
role. They iudii'alo to tlie child tliat tlui bij' people to 
%vhom 1)0 looks »p are displeased -vvitli liim. He feels tliat 
be is out of joint \sdtb his social euvironnicait. His ci’av- 
ii4( for sympathy is obstructed. His positive .self-feeling 
is vvounded. Tlie. pain involved in these pro(?e.saes is 
added to the intrinsic pain of the punishment itself and 
augments its inllueneeou the lower plane already dt'scrilM.'il, 
Hnder norma,] (:ircmn.stancos, wlien tlio punishment ])ro- 
duct^s the deaii'ed eilcct, tlie child's negative self-fetding is 
strongly aroused. This is the only instined, whit*]* can 
under tlio cir(‘umstfi.nee.s have frcje pla,y. Wo accordingly 
hud that the e.hild is ready to submit himself to his 
superiors. 

Hewards and punishments, then, fiesides their direet 
action on l('ndencies, play a most iinj)ortant part in the 
development of tlie siilf-rogarding sentiment as a wljole.^ 
To speak broadly, they ensure a due recognition of the* 
claims of others upon the individual, thus encouraging a 
more altruistic outlook. In those children in whom such 
an outltjok, with its corresponding tendencies, is already 
well developed, the need of definite rewards ami puiii.sli- 
ments is not so great. But in most raises, some amount 
of both is necessai’y— at any rate in the early stages. 
With many individuals they constitute a most important 
factor througliout life. 

But usually rewards and punisliments* may, very early 
in life, give place, to a hiiirge e.\teati» to praise and Marne. 
There i.s, indeed, a very intimate connection between tlieso 
two methods of tnsitment. On the one hand, praise and 
blame, being frequently used in conjunction wnth rewards 
and puuishmmits, are ever tending to call up ide;i,s of 
them, and thus to borrow some efiicacy frem them. Blame, 
esjrecially, tends to call up the a]jprehtmsion of possibh*. 
punishment. On the other hand, the liiglu-r kind of 
influence exerted by rewaHs and punishments is, as we 
have ju.sfc seen, of the same nature as that of pruise and 
blame. 

Hrrch rewards and pviiishments as good and bad marks 
'^aeem to constitute an intermr^diate stage between rew'ards 
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and puuishxuent.s proper, and “mere” praise and blame, 
lil'arijs owe tlndr power both to the consequences, pleasant 
or painful, to w}ii(di they lead (the teacher must see that 
tlicY tio lead to consequences) and to the distinction, envi- 
able or unenviable, wliich. their very conferment entails. 

It i.s soinetinie.s said that praise a.nd blame are rewards 
and puiiisliineuts to children, to those, namely, in -whom 
the stiif-i’e.qardmg seutirnent’. lias already attained some 
of complexity. This is only a question of termiuo- 
logv. They ma.v, if WTi choo.se, he called rewards and 
punislim'.mts in wliicli all the pleasiu’cs caused and the 
woo mis iniiictcd occur within i;h.o domain of the solf- 
natu'ding simtiment. But it seems best to reserve the 
natnos retviird and puimJi.merd for those methods wdiich 
involve th*; cixuriug of pleastu’e-pain in other ivays, i.e. in 
addition to that wliich may also arise concomitantly within 
’the system of tho self -regarding sentiment, and which is 
due- to the cmis'.dou.suess of the approval or disapproval of 
H BUi-H^riors. 

In pra i.v.? fuid blame, then, approval and disapproval are 
shown without any accompanying infliction of pleasui'e or 
]i;iin by other means. It is obvious that these higher 
methods of treatment can only have their full effect when 
tfm soif-regiirdiug .sentiment has already become faiidy 
weJl developinl. When that is the case, they cause an 
amount of pleasure-pain which, is often far greater tho,n 
tluii due to tiie (cruder methods of reward and punishment 
(especially if t hese be twjnsidered^niy w'^ith regard to their 
acti<m on the lower plane). A highly sensitive child may 
he. more deeply liurt by a reproachful look fi'om his teacher 
than a, child of cruder nature would l)e_ by a tJirashiug. 
The plea.sure-paiu caused by praise and'blMne has thus 
the hame encoura.ging or discouraging effects as the cruder 
forms of reward and punishment. It is, indeed, often 
more, cMciudous, on account of its’gi’eater intensity. At 
llie Kfurift ti.fin\ the self-regarding sentiment is continually 
oxh-uding and developing under the intluence of this ap- 
proval and disappi’ovai. Hero, too, the inlluence.pf praise 
and _ is msfially greater than that of reward \nd^ 

punishment,-* -^.’he latter methods, if abused, tend to a 
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iiarrowiiijf ol' ilie self-regarding sentiment. Bui praise and 
Ithune, tlu'Ugli the.y may have a similar elTeet vlum cxees- 
sivcly employed, may bo judiciously used in great t‘re(‘.- 
dom witliout loading to a .similar contraction. 

There is little doubt that praise and blame have been 
somewhat neglected in the past by uio.st t.encher.s. Ojie 
reason for this has boon the great uncertainty with, vespt'ct 
to the amount of plea. sure or pain aroused in auy given ciise. 
W<! have already seen that this depends on the state of 
development of the self-regarding sentiment. 'Tho cruder 
rewards and pimislnncnfs have, therefore, l>een frecpumtly 
abused. For the teacher can always be sure of ca, using 
some amount of pleasure-pain by these means, though the 
amoimt often varies from one child to anotlu'r far mure 
tlian he suspects, 

Pra,iso, especially, is neglected by a la, i*gn number of 
teachers. It is sometijnes thought that the use of it is 
an evidence of wealfiKiss botli in teacher and child. But 
if we reliect that most adults — some would say all — owe 
much inspira-tion for their wox’lc to the thought of the 
approval and disapproval of their fellows, whether those 
of their immediate circle, or all their contemjxoraries, or 
chiefly posterity, we ought to conxe to the conclusion that 
praise is a most important means of encouraging young 
children to act and think in the best possible way. There 
are, it is true, some teachers who abuse it, causing it to 
lose mncli of its efficacy by too frequent repetition. But 
perhaps tho chief reasoirwhy it soraetimes fails is that the 
teacher lacks personality. The praise which comes from a 
highly respected person is much more esteemed than that 
which emanates from someone little above our.selve.s, a, ml 
when wo ge*' it from one who is considered our inftu-ior we 
often reseat it. Hence the need thuit the teaclu'.r shall 
maintain a high level of thought and deed, so that Ins 
pu}>ils cannot fail to’ look up to him in some r*;hpi!i- 1 .s. 
The jjersonality of tho teffidier is the keyskme of hi.s juond 
influeuco on bis boys. 

T’luujgh tho “moral suasion” of praise ajsd h!;i.nie, In 
^ alflhe forms which they may bike, can **01; nsade to assume 
a large place in the control ^and developnm^t of children, 
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ii must.- oni'e more, be repeated that, this can only occni 
wlieii a, eertain Itn'el has already been reached. Eewards 
a.!ul pnnisinnenis are nsnaily uec-esaary in laying the foun- 
daihuis, a-nd t.hei'' are alst,> necessary as supplementary to 
the higher methods. In most eleinentary schools in the 
poor districts of great towns, there are some children in 
whom ilie seif- regarding sentiment is a very mean and 
iimiit'd organisaii^.m. With these the more direct methods 
i-f re.ward and pimiBlmient have often to he moi'e widely 
em{)!,)yed. 

If. has already becii nofed that a sentiment is a complex 
disjiosifiou to h'i'i, think and. act in certain ways, organised 
al'ti.mf, suiiui cenfral object or idea. A.s the sentiment 
dovelojss, (hi.s obj(?ct or idea becomes more complex. .As, 
for institace, the sol f. regarding sen timent develops, one’s 
kiio\vle<lg<*. of om‘s«‘li', a.nd of all the relations into which 
one can r'lit-t'r, iacrj;:i.ses. In other w'ord.s, moral develop- 
bmmt implies increase in knowledge. We have already 
notc'd in an earlier chapter that knowledge is a necessity 
for riglit conduct, and that much knowdedge is necessary 
wlierti tlie conduct is complex, Eow in this field, as well 
as in all other fields of knowledge, we cannot leave the 
child to find out everything for himself in the course of 
his individual experience. As soon as he has made a 
start in the way of first-hand acquaintance, we should 
enl.'irge liis views by telling him more than he could ever 
discover if ho wah confined to the limits of his own life. 

Tin's is the opporfgmity ior ^moral instruction. Such 
i.<"acljii)g mwer supersedes first-hand acquaintance with the 
facts of life; it mnst, indeed, be based upon that. It can 
usually ta.kejthe form of stories vividly told, without 
loo great insistence on the moral implied* But if the 
f'iiilt’ren do not- |eel the force of the stories, no mere in- 
teH(.'ctna,l insistence on the moral will help them. If 
dories are to quicken the moral insight of the children, 
tlu-.i'c numt alrciidy be some of the sentiment expi-essed by 
f-iiom in Ihi! nature of the children,'' The lioginning must 
have lieon laid, in practical experience. Tlie ideas aroused, 
whelhor by st*.»’/ Or by direct prewiit., are of little taluo... 
ceuiaidcred .^ujcly on their intellectual side. They mus^*^ 
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arouse eniotioiis aud impulses to action. Seeing that 
moral instruction, as such, cannot ensure the existence of 
tlie appropriate sentiments, some educationists have ques- 
tioned its utility. There seems little doubt, however, .that 
when once a groundwork of rudimentary sentiments has 
been laid, some amount of morah instruction should be 
given, either incidentally, in connection with such subjects 
as scripture, history, and litei’ature, or systematically, in 
lessons specially arranged for the purpose. It extends the 
child’s horizon beyond, the narrow confines of his own 
experience, and it stimulates and enriches the moral senti- 
ments which already exist. 

It is, however, possible to have a moral sentiment highly 
developed, and yet to find that the conduct in harmony 
with it does not occur. • “ Hell,” it is said, “ is paved with 
good intentions.” This is a further argument for those 
who belittle the value of moral instruction, as srich. It ' 
certainly does point to the need of something more.' 
It reminds us that the silent force of habit should be 
behind the other powers we have examined. The teacher, 
in his use of reward a.nd punishment, and of praise and 
blame, should have constantly in mind the necessity of 
securing unfailing repetition of the actions he desires. In 
a large number of cases, the sentiments, with their 
emotions and tendencies, can be aroused to the support of 
those actions. But often the need for a cei*tain action 
arises when the corresponding emotions ‘are not at white 
heat. The world does ^ot always present us with our 
hardest tasks when we are in the most favourable attitude 
of mind to attack them. If we are not to fail at such 
moments of trial, we must have formed fixed habits of 
action under ^lofe favourable circumstances. Habit itself, 
when firmly fixed, is a conative force. * 

The moral sentiments, therefore, must not only be 
founded on strong instinctive tendencies and enlightened 
by far-reaching knowledge, they must be rendered stable 
and continuous by tbo development of a strong system of 
habits. It is possible, by crude methods of reward and 
^pniJishufent alone, *to* manufacture habits which do not 
correspond to, or form pa^rt of, any definite jsentiment or 
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disposition. Those may have some staVdlitv. And if there 
is nothing to counteract them, they are likely _ to go on 
after onr control is removed. But if they are in opposi- 
tion, to any sentiments or dispositions, they wui qraoKiy 
disappear when the child comes to rule hunselt. By all 
means, then, let us try to shape habits._ ^But let ns try 
also to develop sentiments in harmony with them, hithei 
alone will he in danger of failing. ^Together they will lonn 

the rock on which character is built. 


QlTT5S'nON'S ON Chai'teb XIII. 

1. ILxplain fully what is ine.ant by the teian mi/iVneni. 

2. Examine the meaning of the terms /mppf«.e.s.v/o;/, mvl plmnure, 

Bhowing in what they are alike, in what they flilVer. 

3. Pmmhimiit in its widest sense has three kinds of influence. 
State these as clearly aa you can. I’o which of the throe does the 
word punishment used in its narrowest sense moat particularly 
belong ? 

4. Show that rewards and punishments are necessary in most 
cases to the building up of an adecjuate self- regarding sentiment. 

5. Examine the influence of praise and hkme on the ilevelopment 
of the child, 

6. Why is it inadvisable to have a fixed system of pains and 

penalties for various hreSches of discipline? 

7. Bring out the importance of habit as a factor in pi’oducing 
moral conduct. Point out also its limitations. 

8. How can moral imtruction improve the charar-ter of a child ? 
Point out its limitations. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


The Will. 


Fob ilie Ixmofit of those wlio will plunge into other 
psychologifal text-hoohs, it is well to make clear tlie 
diiferent meauings which have been assigned to the word 
unll. 

Some writers make it synonymous with conation. Now 
all writers imply conation when they use the term will, but 
many restrict its meaning to certain forms of conation." 
It is obvious that xve can begin with the wide meaning 
(conation) and gradually proceed up the scale, narrowing 
the meaning to higher and less numerous forms of cona- 
tion. We can consequently say— -All cases of wiW (what- 
ever be the exact meaning of a writer) are cases of conation. 
But it is only when we adopt the widest meaning that we 
can say — All cases of cowaMoB are cases of 

Some writers use the word will lot all those conations 
which are expressed by bodily movements,' and .which a,lso 
involve ideas of those mp^mentsi T^us, the sight of the 
poker may suggest to me the idea of poking the fire, and 
tlie nervous impulse accompanying the conative energy of 
this idea, may discharge into the actual movement, of which, 
of course, 1 j,in 'immediately made aware by means of 
resulting sensations. The whole meqlianism, on the 
psychical side, as xvell as on the physiological, may be 
quite automatic. It praceeds like a reflex action, or like 
a purely instinctive actiog.. It is evidently based on 
associations already formed in past experience, and 
partakes of the. na,tnre of habit. Now ha, bits require con- 
Jciousmes^in tbe eariy stages, butinvolve^ess and loss con- 
scious attention as they liecome fixed. They wprk, if f.here 
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is nnfliiiig to f'piM-so them, like reflex or instinctive pro- 
cesses. TlKjy liave often, therefore, been called sccosiiflri/y- 
antmnatic, to distiupfnish. them from those" processes like 
reflex^ actions and instinctive actions which, at any rate so 
far a*s a given individual is concerned, are primarily- 
automatic. Such movements as occur at the mere a,roii.sa] 
of the idea of them are called ideo-motor movements. 
They occur very frequently with all of us, but most 
frequeatlj with those who have a fund of conative energy 
which is not drawn off by other ideas, he. with tho.se in 
whom few, if any, other ideas are suggested beyond that, 
of the moment. This is pre-eminently t;he case wdth the 
person in a state of hypnosis. He docs almost anything 
which is siiggested to him by his hypnothser. 

It should he noted that the higher forms of conation, 
which we shall presently study, usually involve these 
simpler ideo-motor actions as their final exjo’ession. T’hus, 
when a man signs hi.s name to the most important docu- 
ment with which he has to deal during his life, and dues it 
after long and careful <.*onsideration, his action of signing 
is ideo-moior. He requires merely the idea of signing his 
name to be present in his mind with sufficient force, and 
without oppo.sing conations of adequate strength to an’e.st 
him. This state once obtained, the movements of signa- 
ture take place automatically, depending, as they do, on a 
psycho-physical disposition developed in past experience. 
Rut this simple aot of signature is the concluding part of 
a larger conative process of a more complex imlure, and 
many writers would rd^use to allow the use of the word 
ivill except in application to the more complex factors. 

Some writers use the word will to cover all cases in which 
a conation proceeds with a distinct idea of ithe end to which 
it leads. Thus the instinctive actions of a Iflrd building 
i1 s nest for the firs? time would not l.)e said to exemplify 
xrill, if— as most believe— the Mr(]^ has no idea of the 
object in view. Instinct is thus .said to be blind. Rut 
the man who is digging vigoroutSy in the hope of finding 
gold has a- distinct idea of his purpose. Such a state as 
t his, in whi<-h ther^': is gre.at conation with a clear#i<le;|j of 
the end t)f t,hat conation, is often called dedre. It is*^" 





obvious that the case of the man signing an important 
document after careful consideration is one of desire. If 
the man desire'd nothing, if he had no object in view, ‘he 
would not go through the process of reading, reflecting 
and signing. But this is nob a swvple case of desire. The 
man, as we have described him, does not merely lucognise 
that signing the document will attain a certain end. He 
reflects. There are other desii’es in his miud which conflict 
with this one. 

Others, then, go a step further in specialisation of the 
meaning of the word loill, and would use it only in cases 
where there are several desires conllictmg, and one of them 
obtains the victory, the others being suppressed. Thus a 
boy with a penny may want to obtain both a top and a 
kite, each of which costs that amount. Ho has to decide 
between them. He may hesitate for some time, ba.lanciug 
the two sets of ideas in his mind, and swayed now one 
way, now the other, by the conations involved. This pro- 
cess is often called deliberation,. Usually it ends in a 
definite choice. The boy plunges for one or the other. 
This is frequently called an act of wi'ZL Another name 
often employed is volition. 

But there is a still higher type of choice. The struggle 
of desires in the last case is usually settled by the stronger 
suppressing the weaker. During deliberation one of the 
two sets of ideas develops stronger conative force than the 
other. The px-ospcct of possessing a kite and flying it, 
when reflected upon, awakens a keener desire than that 
of possessing a top and ''spinning it. The former, there- 
fore, wins the day. But there seem to be cases in which 
a weaker desire overcomes a stronger one. The man who, 
though veiy fond of wine, refuses to drink because he 
desires to be'temperate, seems to decide in the direction of 
the weaker motive. Many, at any rate, affirm that they 
have such experiences,, And some psychologists would 
reserve the term volition for the effort male in such extreme 
cases. Only such cases of moral choice should, according 
to them, receive the name volitions or efforts of will. 

is qierhaps best^to follow these \Jfritors, and to use 

volition only for these instances. The term choice may bo 
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)'e.sorved for such siliipler ca8c^s as the case of the hoy and 
tliejvite. As for the %Yord will, "we shall pre^!eutly find the 
most suitahle nieauiu" for it. Every man ^vho, after a 
struggle, succeeds in overcoming a strong temptation can 
be said to have gone through a process of volition. He 
appears to have conqucnal a conation which was stronger 
than any other at the moment. Usually the stronger 
conation belongs to a lower plane, the weaker to a more 
ideational one. “And if a brief definition of ideal or 
moral action were required, none could be given whicli 
would better fit the appearances than this : It is action in 
the Une of the greatest rmistance. 

“The facts may bo nio.st briefiy symbolised thus, P 
standing for the propensity, I for the ideal impulse, and 
E for the effort : 

I per ,s’e < P 
I + E>P.”‘ 

Now the question we have to answer is : Whence comes 
thi.s effort (E) ? 

Some psychologists settle the matter by merely calling 
it an effort of the loill. And, if pressed to .say what they 
mean by they give other terms such as the ego or the 
self. If, however, f4is is to be regarded as some separate 
entity “ sitting up aloft,” which can decide the matter 
much as a judge decides a case of law, we can only reply 
that there is no evidence of such a being. 

There is, however, so:%iething which decides the struggle. 
But it is not a separate entity. It is the self-regarding 
sentiment. If the weaker ideal motive has to stand by 
itself against the stronger propensity, it .succumbs. ^ But 
if the person can pause for a moment, aifd <'§.11 begin to 
think of himself, of^his position in the world, of his a.spira- 
tions and ambitions, and if these ideas are associated with 
en)otions and impulses of eonsiderafele power, the weaker 
ld(',al motive will be reinforced* In other words, if a 
saiisbuitory self-regarding sentiment has been 
tlsis will turn tlie tiile of battle. “ The 
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and aversions, arising within this self-regarding sentiment 
are the motive farces which, adding themselves to the weaher 
ideal motive in the case of moral effort, enable it to win the 
mastery over some stronger coarser desire of our primitive 
animal nature, and to banish from consciousness the idea of 
the end of this desire.*' ^ 

The effort, then, is due to strife between impulses 
aroused within tho self-regarding sentiment anol the power- 
ful conation belonging to a lower sphere. This is the 
true meaning of self-control, the control of the lower 
impulses by those connected with the self-regarding senti- 
ment. When, therefore, we speak of a.n elfort of will we 
mean an effort produced by the impulses connected with 
our higher nature, i.e. with our self-regarding sentiment. 
Will, then, in this sense, is only another name for tho 
conative forces of the self-regarding sentiment. 

If, therefore, highly moral volitions are to take place, 
there must be an extended and enlightened self -regarding 
sentiment. But, further, as we have already seen, it must 
have a strong conative side. There are persons with tlie 
most exalted notions of their duty who have unfortunately 
little eonative force involved in those ideas. And even 
the best of us have our weak moments — moments when, 
although we know the right, we do not feel any powerful 
emotions and impulses supporting it. All our sentiments 
have their times of strength and of weakness. They are 
more stable tlian the emotions and desires of which they 
are compounded, since they are du^ to repetition of similar 
experiences, generating certain habits of thought, feeling 
and action. But they partake of the unstable nature of 
the emotions and desires. And it is therefore extremely 
necessary thjit tlie element of ha, bit should be strengthened, 
especially in the case of that great sentiment which plays 
the predoinina,nt role. This great sentiment must uever, 
if possible, lose a battle. 

As man progresses, he w so impressed witli this necessity 
that he develops, within his seJf-i-egarding sentiment, a 
sub-sentiment— i/te sentiment for self-control. Insiead of 
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acting cliieflj for the sake of the ajjproval and disapproval 
of those around him, or even of an inner circle of respected 
friends or leaders, he begins to act with himself as the 
chie^ spectator in the “ gallery.” “ Moral advance and 
the development of volition consist, then, not in the coming 
into play of factors of a new order, whether called the will 
or the moral instinct or conscience, but in the development 
of the seif-regarding sentiment and in the improvement or 
refinement of the ‘ g{dlery ’ before which we <lispl:iy our- 
selves, the social circle that is capable of evoking in us 
this impulse of self-display ; and this refinement may be 
continued until the ‘gallery’ liecomes an ideal spoctatttr 
or group of spectators or, in the last ivsoi't, one's own 
critical self, standing as the representative of such 
spectators.” ‘ 

It is obvious that we cannot expect to find highly 
•developed cases of volition in children before the self- 
regarding sentiment has attained some development, t.e. 
before they have acquired some self-consciousness. But 
some form of self-consciousness develops fairly early in 
the life of the child. And elementary forms of volition 
can be noted long before the highest form of moral choice 
is to bo expected. Teachei's and parents must be satisfied 
with, these for the time being. Their business is to develop 
the self- regarding sentiment with respect both to its idea- 
tional aspect and to its emotional and impulsive manifesta- 
tions, BO that it nnay win gimter and nobler victories as 
time proceeds. ^ ^ 

The ideational aspect is developed largely by widening 
experience, in the course of which the child comes into 
closer and more intricate relations with men and things. 
He thus grows in the knowledge of hitnsej|^f and of bis 
environment. Ai]^ it is important to bear m mind that 
these two spheres of knowledge develop together, and by 
interaction. In so far as we kno%%otlier people better, we 
understand our.selves more adequately ; and in under- 
standing otirselves and our relations we necessarily under- 
stiuid bcLter thcj persons and things outside of ns which 
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constitute the second terms of each of those relations. As 
we have already; noted, this knowledge of ourselves in our 
relations to the world can and should be further extended 
by some form of moral instruction, whether incidental to 
the instruction in such subjects as scripture, litei’ature, and 
history, or specially arranged for as a separate subject. 

But it must always be remembered that the ideational 
aspect is of little value if the couative aspect is not also 
strongly developed. The proper emotions and impulses are 
of supreme importance. And it is worth while repeating, 
since the matter is of such moment, that since emotional 
life is so fluctuating, it is necessary to secure moiA stability 
by the careful formation of strong habits. These, how- 
ever, are of little value unless they are largely in harmony 
with the emotions and impulses, upon which, indeed, they 
must to a great extent be based. It is of little use to 
coerce a boy into habits which are directly opposed to his 
strongest tendencies. It is better rather to discover what' 
habits can by judicious treatment be formed largely on 
tbe basis of those tendencies. Thus, it is futile to force a 
boy of strong physique, and with pronounced tendencies 
to bodily activity, to adopt a life of close application to 
books,: But it is possible to lead such a boy to form 
habits of steady work at some trade or profession involving 
much manipulation and considerable thought. Nor must 
we attempt to form habits before the favouring tendencies, 
together with their ideational accompaniments, have 
developed. It is not advisable, for instance, to attempt to 
form a habit of truth-telling in a child of three, whose 
ideas of his obligations to others in this respect must be 
very limited, whose distinctions between the real of per- 
ception and the unreal of imagery are probably most vague, 
and whose instinct of self-display may pp.'orapt him to talk 
of many things which have not really happened. 

As examples of elementary volitions, with the more or 
less rudimentary states of' the self-regarding sentiment 
therein involved, we may take the following cases. 

1. We noted that rewards and punishments bring home 

t!7e chfld in very deflnite fashion his felations to some 
of tlie superior persons on whom ho depend^. - Suppose n 
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cliild, who li;ii 2 Ix-en px.misii(Hl for arriTuiyf at school lato 
willK.iut. oxf’iiso, is vrn.tchiiip: some men at, work in the road 
when the w'hool-heii smldi'nly hreaks in upon his hearing. 
He Mia,y be. iutorestO'l in vviiat tJje mc-n are ah the. inomeiit 
doing. But ho iu;iv also know tha-t, unless he starts off at, 
once, he. will c.ertainly he late. The nuanory of formm- 
punishments may ari.se, Si ill there may he hesitation for 
a few nxonu'nls. .If, Imuevor, he Hudthmly dcci«le.y, “ J, 
don't wajit to bo punished, so I’ll be off.” lie has pcifoniied 
an elementary ]>rocess of volition. 11 is self-j'f-garding 
.sentiment is limilx^d lo the idea of liixuselP as iiaJjIo to 
tmnishnsent, and the impulse which decides the short con- 
ilic.t i.s largoly oiU5 of fear, eanpha-siscrd by lite w:i,nin!g 
tones of the b(?il. 

Anoliie.r boy, wh('> has seldom }.>een and thus never 
pmuished, :may ise in sinsilar eircnmstaiKHJs. .But he uia,j 
JfC trying for a, rewar'l card for punctual and regain, r 
atteudiuu'o, and the idea, of this may be, sul.iicient t(.t re,« 
inforco the wa)’niii;.f of the school h-eli. In this cuBe, f.hn 
self-regarding sentiment is pr<>bal,)ly a little more comp](?s. 
The idea- of the reward ea.rd. may involve the Cf>iisoiousii(.iss 
of liimself as a per.son to be approved. But in both cases 
the consciouaxicss of seif in\'<.dv(\s little niru'o than tlie one 
conation which is ar< msed to counteract the strong t.eudency 
to remain watching the intere.sting occupations of the 
workmen. Borne would therefore prefer to call tlic.se mere 
<nises of choice (In the sense we have ab’cady assigned to 
the word). ^ ^ 

2. .As praise and blame acquir(.i more pxiwer over tlie 
Ixoy, owing to his develo}>ing self-cousc.iousm’ss, we find, 
many case.s of volition of a di.siiuctly higher order tlnm 
the last. Thus both the boys imstanced iti tJ^e la,yt example 
niiglit lie overcouj^^ by tbo ext-i'emely curious nature of the 
operations they were watching. But a third boy might 
reliect: “Father will be so sorryifcwhen lie hears I have 
beam late.” And if he is very j^isciqitible to the praise aud 
blame of bis fa-thor, he mi.iy make, a, Isig idhu't and bo off. 

3. Another l.)oy might be a nu.miber of a class in which 
a strong corpora^-, spirit e.\'ists, and ^'ih^oh hope^to 
guish itselt^as the mo.st punctual class in the school. The 
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idea of its loss of prestige, of the disgust of his comrades 
at his failure to keep up the reputation of the class, may 
arise ia his mind and. overcome all conflicting considera- 
tions. TLiis is quite a high type of volition for a ybung 
boj. 

4. But with the highest type of boy, there may arise 
cases in which he is not directly dependent on some definite 
approval or disapproval. He begins to be the spectator ia 
the gallery to himself. He says to himself, “ I ought to 
be ashamed of myself idling here when my duty is to get 
to. school.” This higher form of self-consciousness is rare. 
But it is to be found. It is no doubt largely aided in its 
development by moral instruction in the form of stories, 
especially if those stories are told by one who exercises a 
strong power of suggestion over the boy. 

Any thing higher than this it is scai’cely right to expect , 
with young children. If, howeveri, the child has access to 
good literature and, more impoi’tant still, if he grows up 
among people of high moral purpose, he may finally rise 
to such strength of chamcter that he becomes a permanent 
law unto himself , and is able to decide for the right amid 
temptations of the severest kind. 

It must not be thought that the moral life is necessarily 
a long series of severe conflicts such as those described. 
Habit not only strengthens the sentiment, but it fixes the 
general line of procedure. It cannot, of course, provide for 
all the varieties of conduct which are necessary in a complex 
society. But it can redder the self-regarding sentiment 
so strong and certain in its action that there are no con- 
flicts in the proper sense of the term. This is the state of 
harmony to which reference was made in the last chapter. 

“ In this wftj the self comes to rule supreme over con- 
duct, the individual is raised above moral conflict ; he 
attains character in the fullest sense, and a completely 
generalised will, and Exhibits to the world that finest 
flow^er of moral growth, eerenity. His struggles are no 
longer moral conflicts, but ai-e intellectual efforts to dis- 
cover wlyat is most worth doing, what is most riglit for 
^uiu'lbo do.” ’ '* 

‘ McDougall, op, cit., pp. ‘262, 203. - 


There is no don.'bt that I'eligiotis Ijelief is often a power- 
fnj factor in bringing about this harmonious rule of the 
self-i'egai’ding sentiment. Some, indeed, maintain that 
witlmut such support this highest form of morality cannot 
be attained, and they consequently refuse to separate moral 
from religious education. 

We have used the word clmracter several times already, 
and it is fitting that we should give it an exact meaning. 
Oharacter is the sum of all the tendencies wliaeli an indivi- 
dual possesses. It is based, therefore, in the first place, 
upon the instincts and innate tendencies which the indivi- 
dual possesses on coming into the world, or which develop 
as time px'ogressGs. But those become modified by tbe 
physical and social environment of the individual, giving 
rise to more or less fixed dispositions to act in certain ways 
in relation to certain objects. In other words, they Imeomo 
habits. Character has, therefore, b(en often called a 
bundle of habits. But it is more than this. Bor habits 
are mechanical reactions to certain definite situations, 
while life is seldom a series of repetitions of the same 
situations. There must, therefore, be a power behind the 
habits which secures modifications of conduct as eircum- 
stances arise. “A youth may have formed an excellent 
set of home and school habits, but if these are all his 
moral stoch-in-trade, he may fail miserably when he enters 
upon the freer life of college or of the world of business. 
Life is at all points too complex an affair to be W'orked by 
maehinGry. ^ * * 

Character, then, retains much of the iustinotive and 
emotional basis which evokes the habits, helps to sustain 
them, and is itself reinforced by them. It includes the 
organisation of these tendencies, with tlfeir ^motions, into 
sentiments, above#!!, tbe organisation of that great ruling 
sentiment which we have called the self -regarding sent! 
ment. And since the tendencies* are towards right con- 
duct, pleasure is found therein—th at pleasure which is 
due to’ the harmonious working of a system of impulses 
which all obtain their due amoimt of satisfaction. As 

* Eayi|o^it, Mducatiou^ pij. 329. 
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Aristotle says, “ A man is not good at all unless lie takes 
pleasure in no\>le deeds, No man would call a man just 
who did not take pleasure in doing Justice, nor generous 
who took no pleasure in acts of generosity, and so on.” ‘ 
This is the state of mind which we have already noted as 
that of true ^ay)joi%ess. 

Such are the chai’acteristics of the good character. And 
the goodness of it is measured by the richness of the self- 
regarding sentiment, especially with respect to its altru- 
istic emotions and tendencies, and by the conative force 
which it is able to exert when opposing tendencies are 
aroused, We have already noted that this conative force 
may he termed mK. Will is, therefore, the most impor- 
tant part of Character, If all its conditions are included 
with it, its name may be used as synonymous with charac- 
ter. Thus Novalis tells us, “ A character is a completely 
fashioned will.” 

It is obvious, then, that character depends on both 
heredity and environment. In other words, it is an affair 
of both nature and nurture. There are some children who 
inherit such strong egoistic tendencies and such feeble 
altruistic ones that the most careful nurture will never 
make noble characters of them. On the other baud, some 
beautiful characters ane rather horn than made, and 
possess many good tendencies which even an unfavourable 
environment is not sufficient to repress. 

It should be remembered also that thd physical nature 
of the child is an important factor. This is largely a 
matter of heredity, though environment, especially with 
respect to pure air, right temperature and food, cau modify 
it to some extent. The physical nature in its influence on 
the mental often referred to Under the term tempera- 
ment. Mental development is constantly affected by 
peculiarities of temperaihent. A child of a cheerful tenr- 
perament wiU be high?^ responsive to bright influences; 
he will be optimistic, aud not easily discouraged. A 
child of gloomy temperament will require much more 
stimulation, and will often be a source of despair to the 

^ Mthics^ I. viii. 12. 


most patient aiid enthusiastic iwicher. In all cases, how- 
evei% nurture caai do much. 'J’he lim^wledgo of his 
limitations should not discourage the teacher. He should 
rather be nerved thereby to make the best of the matoriai 
entrusted to his workma-n ship. 

Actions which are determined by character, as di.s- 
tiiiguished from, those which ai'e largely reliex or antumatic, 
are usually referred to as moraractions. Moral actions, 
tlierefore, involve the interferehcje of the self-regarding 
sentiment in the play of motives. .And, as we have seen, 
the feature of the self-regarding sentiment whi<*.h i.s most 
important in this connection is its altruistic a,speot. A 
person camiiot be said to a.ct momZZy unt il lie recogniseH 
,his relations to otliers and is influenced thc‘i-('*by. In otlier 
words, an individual cannot be mend, until he develops a 
social consdousnem. In achieving this, as we have ah*cad.y 
noted, he thereby and therein becomes .more deiinitely 
conscious of himself. Indeed, he eaiiufit know himself 
without this knowledge of others. Ho human being can 
be looked upon as an mdependent unit. Each is, as it 
were, the centre or meeting point of a large number of 
Gohiiecfciag threads. OPhis is what Aristotle meant when he 
called man a ffoAmK^v {t;pdi/---a political ^^o social animal. 
We see, then, that momr conduot is essentially social 
conduct. It involves a deep recognition of our relations to 
others, and the control of our actions in harmony with that 
recognition. Some writers, therefore, do not attempt to 
distinguish between the terms sw’a? and HioraZ action. 

The teacher must not, therefore, expect moral action of 
a high type from very young children, who have a very 
vague consciousness of themselves and of their relations 
to other.9. When the actions of a young ghild seem of 
a highly moral tyifie, it is prolitibly imt true that they 
involve all those c<)m]ilex coiisideraiions which would lead, 
to similar actions on the part o# an adult. It is to be 
suspected tliat the child is emlowed with an unusually 
large sha,re of altruistic teudencies, wliich work more or 
less automaii(;ally. This may diminish our estimation of 
the moralily of the oliiid. But •it* is never^ielests 1 %,. 
promising b^undation for future morality of a liigh type. 
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FurtTier, tte same kind of eonsidei'ation will prevent the 
teacher falling into despair over the numerous iindesirahle 
actions which he is bound to observe. He should refrain 
from considering these in the same way as he would if he 
were dealing with an older child or with an adult. He 
should consider them rather as indications of the kind of 
nature which he has to train than as evidences of a firmly 
rooted evil character. 

In the early stages of education, therefore, the teacher 
must be content to lay the foundations of good habits, to 
develop, by means of the organisation and discipline of the 
school, a self -regai’ding sentiment which is increasingly 
altruistic, and to enrich that sentiment by appropriate 
literature and instruction. 


Questions ON Chafter XIV. 

1. What are the various meanings which have been assigned to 
the term will 1 

2. Describe a ease of volition as it might occur in a young child. 

3. What do you xmderstand by ? How is it developed ? 

4. What is character ? 

5. “ Nature and nurture — each has its own part to play in the 
development of the child.” Comment briefly on this from the 
teacher’s point of view. «■ 


CHAPTER XV. 


ATraN.TIOS.-— I. 

Thkoughout tliiH book the word attention lias I)eeii 
frequeutly nieutioned. In the cha](l:er on Benaatioii, for 
insfrawce, frequent reference is made to it.. Taice the follow- 
ing as an esaniple : — “ 'i’he moincait any group of sensa- 
tions get snfficient hold over me to claim my attention, 
a new obj(.H.it arises to ohscnre, if not to ()]:>litera.te, all 
.otliers.” In the chapter on Memory it was stated that if 
an association is to be formed between twt) ideas, tliere 
must be a passage of aitentimi from one to the other. In 
the last chapter we have referred to various considerations 
occurring before the iina.1 volition or effort of will takes 
place. Row these considerations involve ideas, and these 
ideas, especially when they attain, their full force and 
ciea,rness, involve attention. If it has been decided to 
do something, the idea of the action in question is 
attended to. If it has been decided to go on think- 
ing of BOinetldng, instead of proceeding with some other 
thing, that something is, of course, attentied to. 

VTiat, then, is atton^on f It fs no new form of con- 
sciousness. It is merely the essential element in all cog- 
nitive activity. It is the concentration of consciousness 
upon one object rather than, upon another. And in this 
and the following chapter we shall merdy be ’Concerned in 
reviewing cognitior? with, respect chiefly to the conditions 
which determine its direction on one tiling rather than 
upon another. As conation looms ];u'g(dy among those con- 
ditions, wo };iave postponed the ctosidoriition of this asjieet 
of coguii.ioii until after some treatment of conativo 
development. » ^ 

(k)ncentrat,ion of consciousness is*in?ivital»]e l)eca.use of®" 
the limiiediuws# of mental li|e. There is only a certain 
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amount of nervous energy available at any given moment. 
If it is expended in one way, accompanied by a given 
form of consciousness (say, attention to a pictui*e), otlier 
ways in which it might have been expended (say, attention 
to one’s organic state) must suffer. When, for instanct', a 
little child is crying on account of painful organic sensa- 
tions wdiich he is receiving, it is sometimes possible to 
divert his attention by showdiig him a pretty picture. Tlie 
state of his internal organs which gave rise to his pain m:i,y 
not have changed. But the excitation of another part of 
his brain has drained energy from the part affected in 
connection with his painful state, so that the excitation 
of the latter part for the time being languishes. 

Do we, then, attend to one thing ^ at a time ? Or can we 
attend to more than one thing at a time ? As a rule, the 
bulk of our attention is given to one object. But it is 
very rare to find the concentration so complete that one 
object monopolises the whole of our consciousness. Sol- 
diers in battle have been known to be so concentrated on 
the fight that they have been mortally wounded without 
knowing it at the time. But such cases of excessive 
concentration seldom occur. As a rule we attend to one 
thing more than to any others, but at the sa,m6 time we 
are more or less conscious of other things — of things which 
have just occurred, and to which we wei-e a moment 
before keenly attentive, of things which we are expecting 
to occur, and of things which are occurring at the same 
time, but which are not» attended *o very definitely. The 
thing to which we are most attentive is usually said to 
occupy the /oc-wr of attention, the other things to which we 
are less attentive are said to occupy the margin of atten- 
tion. These terms /ocws and margin are drawn from the 
language of vision. But they can be !»ised, in spealciug of 
attention, for any sphere of cognitive activity. Thus an 
idea (say, of an apprdaching examination) may occupy the 
focus of my attention, while a visual percept (say, that of 


^ By “ one thing ” is not meant necessarily one small object. Font 
orjrffvo narbles, for instanoo, csan be seen q-nd attended to at one 
glance. Attending to ^‘one thing” here means attending in one 
direction, i.e. to the marbles or%. ^ r 
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tlie oxamina,tion room) may be the principal tiling in the 
ma/giu. » 

A re-slmllling of positions is continnally going on : an 
objeot in the margin tends to come to the focus, pushing 
what was at the focus into the margin. Thus, the sight of 
the examination room may come into the focns ; the idea- 
of the examination itself may recede into the margin 
while I examine the details of the room in wldeh the 
ordeal is to talce place. Further, as one olriect nf tains the 
focus, it not onljr pushes its predecessor at tlie focus into 
tlie margin, but it tends to cause others to arise in the 
margin. These oi hers are ideas of objects whicli liave 
bc'en associated with it in times past. ' At those times, 
atteid-ion passed backwards and forwards between tliat. 
obji'ct now at tJje focus and these others. And now, the 
same procf'ss lends to recur. There is a tendem.y to 
’ceiVniieijrat inn of those past states. The ideas tit tis aroused 
in tlie margin tend to reach the focus ami to disjilace tho 
object to wdiich their appearance is due. In this way 
there is a continual Iraleidoscopic movement in eonscious- 
no.sH. Tho dilfereace, however, between the kaleidoscope 
and consciousness is that in the former all tlio elements 
a.]-e always present, the re-arrangenients being always 
imnle out of the same elements, whereas in consciousness 
uew elements are continually being dragged in — some 
being ideas ba.sed on past experience, some iieiug percepts 
due to now’’ experiences in the world of sensation. 

There has been in t^e past an*incHnu,tion to extol tin; 
continued concentration of consciousness on one object. 

It has been tliouglit that this is the highest form of atten- 
tion. .It is very necessaay at times. But it is by no 
moans the most useful form of attention. *In the first 
place, one of the# most important conditions of great 
cognitive a,ctivity i.s change in the object. The person 
who succeeds in gazing lung at one'*thing, sliutting out all 
else from consinousness, soon gi|)es off intt.) a traneo-liko 
state, 'i’his, bhleed, is one of the ways in wliieli tho 
hy^motie trance can be bid need. 

i<’’uri}ier, if we alwiiys attended to #ne objiKtt^only* at^ 
a tiim*., we i^iould nevim discover the veiatious between 
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tilings. It is precisely because we can attend to one thing 
with the idea of another still to some extent before us, 
that the processes of comparison and abstraction can take 
place. The highest form of attention, therefore, is^ that 
in which we attend to one tiling with other ideas due to 
past experience in the margin, so that the relations 
between this object and those ideas determine higher 
forms of cognition. Thus, observation, as distinguished 
from mere perception, involves the bringing of the object 
presented into relation with ideas resuscitated from past 
experience. I cannot say that a thing which I perceive is 
a tall, that it is round, and white, and tig, unless ideas 
corresponding to those terms have already occurred in 
past experience, and are now resuscitated. 

This kind of attention, in which there is action and re- 
action between the object presented and ideas already 
formed on the basis of past experience, is often called' 
apperce 2 )tion or apperceptive attention. Even when a child 
can recognise an object and call it by its name, he is 
not, as we have ah’eady noted, merely perceiving it. He 
is using at least one idea in his process of perception. 
“This means, in the language of psychology, that the 
primitive form of attention which is captured at once by 
objects that strike the senses, is giving place in some 
degree to apperceptive attention, which is yielded to things 
that connect themselves with what we abeady know. . . ^ 

The fundamental process in this higher type of atten- 
tion is as follows. An* impression that comes in from 
without, be it a word which we hear, a thing which we see, 
a scent which we snieU, or something which we touch, 
becomes connected with ideas already possessed by the 
mind. If these ideas are not already excited at the 
moment of the impression, the latter .iends to call them 
up. And it does so according to the laws of memory. 
If, for instance, we he?/r someone say “ 1, 2, 3,” we tend to 
think of “ 4, 5, 6.” Sucji recall would be due to mere 
association by contiguit;^. 

But we might also think of “ one huudre<l and twenty- 
1 Kayinont, The Principles of Education, n. 7(1. 
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three,” altliougli we had never dealt with that particular 
number before. Such recall, then, could not be on account 
of’ association by contiguity alone. The whole state of 
mind or mass of ideas connected with number would in 
this case be resuscitated on account of association by 
contiguity; but there would be, in addition, a production 
(by tlie revived ideas and thought- links) of comparatively 
new results It is the fate of every impression which 
gets any hold on the mind already furnished with ideas, 
to connect itself with, and be reacted on by, some of those 
ideas, in the way described, Aud it is to lie remembered 
that continued attention in conneotion with that impression 
i.s only possible when there is such a mental fui'uiture. Wo 
then conceim the impression iii some definite way. Wo 
dispose of it aecorcling to the cognitivo powers or ideas 
which we already possess. It is obvious, then, that 
'apperception is only another name for idr.ati(m, or co7i- 
icption. The ideas or concepts with which we are armed 
are called by Herbartian psychologists the “ apper- 
ceiving mass ” or the “ apperception mass.” The new 
impression is engulfed in this, and the result is a state 
of consciousness produced by the interaction of new and 
old. The new is understood on the background of the 
old. And, as a result, our mental furniture has to 
some extent been modified, so that the “old" which we 
shall call up on a sub.sequent occasion in the same sphere 
of thought, whemsoine other new impression is presented, 
will be a richer “ old than it t^ould liave been, had the 
experience described never occurred. 

It should be noted that we have spoken of the im- 
pression as “new.” By that we mean tluit it must 
appear to some extent strange to us. •Tl^ere must be 
some aspe<;t of it A\duch is not familiar to us. If there 
were no such aspeef, i.e. if the thing appeared comjdetely 
familiar, no intt‘ra(!tion between miv and old could take 
place For there wouhl }>e nothing new, “Same old 
thing! ” would ]>e our attitude, if we attemled to it at all, 
and we sliould pass on to something elsii. fi'lns means 
that t.lie. menta,] liwiiiture is aroused^ byt only fiiuls smno-^ 
thing like what bus Iteeu seen before. The work of 
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apperception lias already been done in the past. And tliis 
present case i& only a repetition of the same process. 
Now it is a universal law that processes which are 
repeated in exactly the same way become mechanical, . and 
consciousness gradually retires into the background. The 
nervous processes involved seem to take place so smoothly 
and swiftly that little consciousness can be aroused. 
Ai^perccption, the process of learning sometliing new, 
becomes mere assimilation, the process of casually re- 
cognising what has already been thoroughly understood. 

But it should be noted that the impression must not be 
too “ new.” A tobaXly new impression would be something 
unlike in all respects to anything expeiienced before. We 
sliould then have no ideas with which to i-eact upon it. 
We should fail to make anything of it. To use the ex- 
pression of Professor Adams, we should be at the “ gaping 
point.” Of course it is impossible, after the first few 
years of life, to find anything completely new. But things 
may be too new for us to tackle them. It was observed, 
for instance, that savages, seeing some foi’eign merchant- 
men for the first time, were more interested in the little 
boats which put off from them, than in the wonderful 
ships themselves. Those little boats were new to them, 
but not too new. They had some ideas of boats, derived 
from their own primitive craft But the gigantic ship 
was beyond their comprehension. 

We see, then, that for apperceiMon tC) take place, the 
object must be partly ‘inew,” pa^’tly “old,” i.e. partly 
familiar, partly unfamiliar. When this is the case, we 
have the conditions of curiosity, and there is an attempt to 
learn more of the object. 

It is now /jleaf that observation is always a process of 
apperception. Wlienever, indeed, our i^ttontion divells on 
something, whether it be an external object or an idea 
arising in the mind, that something is transfigured bv 
being brought into relatio;^ with the ideational traces of 
past experience — in other words, it is apperceived. Apper- 
ception, then, includes both observation of objt;cts and 
upon ideas, and their reliitiors. Both may he 
subsumed under the general term judijment. .Every judg- 
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ment implies the elucidation of something which is 
presented to the mind by means of sonfething already 
possessed by the mind. Every judgment may be thrown 
into Mie form — This (which is presented to my mind and 
to which I begin to attend) is (on account of ideas 
aroused dining the process of attention cognised as) so and 
so (“ so and so ” being one or more of those ideas aroused 
during the profiess of attention). 

Reasoning is also a form of apperception, for it involves 
judgment. In this ca.se, however, we have not merely the 
ideas involved in the judgment actually made (as the con- 
clusion. of the reasoning), but other ideas which are seen to 
be related to the former ideas, and which determine the 
selection of those ideas. Heasouing is thus the highest 
form of a,pperce})tion It involves apperception on two 
planes. There is on the lower level the ac.tual judgment 
reached, which it, self involves apperception, and there is on 
the higher level the recognition, in the light of other ideas, 
present in tlie mind and guiding the process, that this 
judgment fits into the system constituted by those other 
ideas. 

We see, then, that all cognitive processes are forms of 
attention, and that all but the simplest forms involve some 
degree of ideation, and may, therefore, be considered as 
forms of a-pferception. But we have seen that it is usual 
to I’eserve tljis latter word for those cases alone in which 
some definite change is made in the mind’s ideational 
content by the esaniiujAion of tlfb new material. Thus, 
when a boy finds that a whale breathes air and suckles its 
young, a,nd comes to the conclusion that it is not a fish, 
but a mammal, he would be said to ba,¥e performed a 
process of apperception. But "when, later, lie Sees another 
animal of the same Species and is able to call it a mamma,! 
on account of this previously acquired knowledge, his 
mental process would, not, by some writers, be called 
appereeption, but rather more ^assimilation. The term 
ajgterception, then, is, strictly spealdng, to be reserved for 
tlie formation of neto ideas ; it is to be applied to Woatipn 
in its productive aspect, and not to tHe mere use of ideas 
or judgments <il^;ea% made. ^ 

FUND. PST. * 
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This is an important distinction. True, much time is 
spent in employing ideas already formed rather than 
in making new ideas or new combinations of ideas. But 
it is often difficult to say how far a giTen process is 
productive, ho%Y far merely reproductive. Further, even 
in the employment of old ideas, using them in new judg- 
ments, we are not necessarily standing still in the idea- 
tional world. W e are to some extent fixing and extending 
the power of what has ah*eady come into existence. This 
is a necessary preliminary to further advances. Often, 
indeed, we find that advances are gradually made during 
such exercises. We find, after a given period employed in 
this way, that, though we cannot point to any given 
moment when a step forward was taken, we have never- 
theless improved, if not in the extent of our knowledge, at 
any rate in organisation and grip. At the same time it is 
necessary to point out that the processes of establishing 
and organising what has been acquired can go on too 
long. We then sink to a lifeless assimilation of things by 
well-known ideas, which, though it still involves ideas, has 
dropped to a level little, if at all, higher than that of mere 
perception. Such work has a deadening influence on the 
mind. Exercises on newly acquired ideas should never be 
carried on so long that they become quite mechanical. 
To take an example, this caution was not observed in the 
days when parsing and analysis were continued long after 
the pupils thoroughly understood the grammar involved. 
There is a danger of the^same kindtiof thing in arithmetic, 
especially where speed and accuracy become the chief 
objects of the teacher. 

Sometimes the object which is to be apperceived 
appears firsit, and ideas connected with it on account of 
associations previously formed appeardater. Thus, I may 
see a dog somewhat different from any dog I have seen 
before, and this may Set me thinking of my own dog at 
home, as well as of other-jdoga which I have seen. I may 
thus be led to attend to this present dog more carefully 
than otherwise should have done. Special points are 
noficed, these again" involving the resuscitation of ideas 
based on past experience. As a result of the whole 
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process my knowledge of dogs is enriched. I haye 
hqrned something. A process of appefc^tion has taken 
place. 

Sometimes the ideas requisite for apperception are 
aroused first, the object to be apperceived presenting itself 
afterwards. It is fairly obvious that under these circum- 
stances, apperception takes place more rapidly, and in a 
more definite way. This has, further, been demonstrated 
by experiments. When individuals are told beforehand 
the kind of thing they are to expect, they recognise and 
name it more quickly than when they are not told. There 
is no interval necessary for the ideas to arise, and there is 
no uncertainty as to which ideas will arise. For it must 
be remembered that when the object conies first, any one 
quality or aspect out of many may arrest atlontion, and 
call up its own associated ideas, and, further, that, even if 
only one aspect attracts the atten- 
tion, it may in past experience have 
been associated with many ideas. 

Consider, for instance, the accom- 
panying diagram (Fig. 20). It may 
be apperceived in various ways. If 
the ideas aroused in connection with it are of plane recti- 
lineal figures it may be apperceived as a trapezoid. If the 
ideas aroused are oi figures seen in perspectwe, it may be 
taken for a square in a horizontal position a little above 
the level of the eye. If the ideas aroused are of hats, it 
may be taken for a resugh sketch of a pa,rticular kind of 
head-gear. If I am thinking of basins, this may he taken 
for a straight-sided shallow vessel seen on a levd vdth the 
eye. If, however, I am thinking of boa^, it may be ap- 
perceived as an elementary form of water-vehicle. It is, 
therefore, clear thah if I ensure the arousal of certain idefis 
beforehand, the apperception can he determined swiftly 
and certainly in the direction which* I desire. 

Now this is just what the teather has to do. lie has 
not merely to see that the children atteml to certain things, 
but that they attend to them with a certain hacJ|:ground 
of ideas, so that thb process of appcJi-ception shall be ^the'* 
game in all 4 sa|;es, i.e, along the line which he intends the 
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lesson to take Accordingly, he does not merely present 
objects to them/ but he sees that certain ideas are aroused 
beforehand. This preliminary work is known as the •pre- 
paration or introduction. Obviously it is of no use g^ing 
on to the presentation of the new material unless the 
children are able to call up the necessary ideas, or apper- 
ception masses,'^ wherewith that new material is to be 
apperceived. The teacher must consider carefully, before 
ho decides on his lesson, whether the children are likely 
to possess the necessary preliminary ideas. Many a lesson 
is wrecked on this rock. When the lesson begins, it is 
found that the previous knowledge of the children is not 
sufficient to enable them to grasp the new material. Eitlier 
the teaclier goes on to his presentation and fails to make 
himself understood, or else he spends the whole lesson- 
period in attempting to make good what was wanting, i.e. 
in giving a lesson involving only the preliminary ideas 
which his lesson assumed as knoAvn and as needing only 
arousal in the minds of the children. The latter is, of 
course, the better course. But it is better still to ascertain 
clearly what is the state of the children’s minds, so that 
the lesson best suited to their stage of progress can be 
prepared. 

Sometimes the teacher, in his anxiety to be sure of a 
good foundation in the knowledge already possessed by 
the children, may underrate that knowledge, and find that 
his proposed “ new ” material is not new. *^In this case, there 
is no apperception. Th«re is merely assimilation. And, 
unless the children are greatly interested in che subject for 
other reasons, they will be bored, and will show signs of 
inattention. One of the reasons, therefore, wliy children 
fail in attention is because the teacher does not give their 
minds sufficient scope for activity 1 It i^'almost unnecessary 
to add that such lessons are practically useless, since the 
children learn nothing new. 

This, however, does nOt mean that all repetition of 
lessons previously given is to be tabooed. We have already 

*■ Apperception masses are nothing other than the systems of ideas 
referred to in the chapters on Ideation and Reasonirg. 
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noted that the results of a ^iven ajjperception require to 
be firmly established and extended. And many of our 
school lessons consist of revisions of, and exercises upon, 
ideas which have already been obtained. It must be 
remembered that repetition is necessary when the results 
of the previous apperceptive processes are not firmly 
established, and that consequently a repetition of those 
processes still involves sometl)ing new. For the new remains 
comparatively new until it has been thoroughly grasped 
and retained. Further, the intelligent teacher can set 
about his repc'titions in somewhat different fashion, so that 
there is more novelty about the revision than there other- 
wise would be. 

Wo see, then, that the difficult task of the teacher eon- 
sisi.s in selecting material which will find already existing 
in the minds of the children sufficient knowledge for 
apim'ception to take place, but not so much that mere 
assimilation will alone be necessary. 

This, therefore, is one of the conditions of the higher or 
apperceptive form of attention. When idejis connected 
with the new material presented are already aroused in 
the mind, attention to that new material is greatly facili- 
tated. ” This reinforcement of ideas and impressions by 
the pre-existing contents of the mind was what Herbax-t 
had in mind -when he gave the name of appercejptive atten- 
tion to the vai’iety we describe. We easily see now why 
the lover’s tap should be heard — it finds a neiwe-centre 
half ready in advanc.* to explc^le. We see how we can 
attend to a companion’s voice in the midst of noises which 
pass unnoticed though objectively much louder than the 
words we hear, Each word is douhltj awakened; once 
from without by the lips of the talker, fiut*iilready before 
that from within 4>y the premonitory processes irradiating 
from the previous -words, and by the dim arousal of all 
processes that are connected witM the ‘ topic ’ of the talk. 
The irrelevant noises, on thenother hand, are awakened 
only once. Tiiey form an unconnected train. The boys 
at school, inattentive to the teacher except when he begins 
an anecdote, and then all prickixg *ip their ears, a# 
easily explq^ned. The words of the anecdote shoot into 
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association with exciting objects which react and fix them: 
the other words* do not.” ^ 

It may be noted that the preceding quotation, calling 
attention to one of the conditions of swift apperceptien, is 
itself favoured by that condition. For it is introduced at 
a time %vhen the necessary ideas are aroused and ready 
to gi'asp it. 

But underlying the ideas is another and still more 
important factor of the attention-process — a factor which 
will often triumph over the difficulties just raised with 
respect to the novelty of the material presented. When 
this factor is strong, repetition involving mere assimilation 
can go on again and again without boi'ing. Little children 
will listen to the same story times without number, long 
after they have thoroughly understood it. Why is this? 
Because they Uhe it. But what does this mean? It 
means that some of their instinctive and innate tendencies 
are aroused, and appealed to. Thus Professor James 
speaks of the “ lover’s tap.” This is not heard merely 
because ideas, considered as cognitive elements, make it 
clearer. It is also, and chiefly, because those ideas are the 
cognitive aspects of a strong tendency. There is nothing 
very new about the tap. It may have been heard a hun- 
dred times. But it arouses the strong sentiment which 
we call love. And it is this which is the chief factor in 
determining attention to it. 

A very striking example of the way in wliich a strong 
instinctive tendency wiW determiire attention, even to 
feeble impressions, was given by Itard in his observations 
on the wild boy of Aveyron. “ His ear,” he tells us, “ w^as 
of all his senses ^the one which appeared the least sensi- 
tive. It wasi^noticed however, that the sound of a nut, or 
of any other eatable thing which he lik«d, never failed to 
make him turn round. This observation was uninistakeable ; 
and yet, this same or^an was insensitive to the loudest 
noises and even to the explosions of fire-arms,” * 

The mother who hears the slightest sound made by her 

^ James, PnnciphsSf Fftychology, Vol. I,, p. 450. 

* Itard, Eupporta et Mdmoires aur le iSauvage de llgLAteyron, p. 17. 
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cliiltl, though she may be deaf to many louder noises, is 
another example of tlie same truth. Often the under- 
lying tendency is one which is not purely instinctive, 
having been developed into a by practice (itself 

dependent on other, and probably instinctive, motives) 
during the lifetime of the individual. The mother’s ten- 
dency may partake of this character. That of the trained 
nurse is usually still more of this nature. But the fact 
that the well- trained nurse is sometimes superior in her 
attention to the mother, who depends more largely on 
her maternal in.stinct, is instructive and encouraging to 
the teacher, showing, as it does, how Jiahifs of attention can 
be created in cases whore, if nature wore left to wui*k 
independently of training, very little attention would be 
obtained. 

At the same time, it is to be noted tlnit such habits, 
’though they cannot always be built upon an innate ten- 
dency towards the object to which attention is necessary — 
for the simple reason that such a tendency may be either 
non-existent or quite insufficient in its force — must liiid 
the motive power which ensures tlie long-continued prac- 
tice nect^ssary to produce them in some other innate ten- 
dencies. The nurse who begins with little love for the 
sick may yet become exceedingly attentive because of the 
fact that she has to get her living by this means, or be- 
cause, being filled with the spirit of emulation, she is 
determined to exbel, or because she catches the spirit of 
her sister nurses. direct tendency to the object in 
question is always the surest and best means of securing 
unremitting attention to that object. But when this is in 
any degi’ee lacking, other innate conative forces must be 
tapped, either to supply its place, or, at iSny^rate, to rein- 
force it, ^ 

Innate tendency can secure attention even when no ap- 
perceptive process takes place — wlien the object is merely 
contemplated, or played with, or enjoyed, without any 
further knowledge resulting. But when it is united with 
the play of apperception masses on the object, so that 
modifications of tdeas ensue, we ^hsiye the higher nan^ 
more concentrated form of attention which we have called 
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apperception. Tlie object is not merely contemplated and 
accepted; but.^in the light of the ideas aroused, it stands 
out as in some respects strange, it awakens curiosity, it 
challenges further examination, it arouses a questipning 
attitude. “The awakening of this intellectual attitude is 
shown when a child wants to know more about things. 
Then first he really attends to them as things.” ’ So says 
Professor Welton, and he goes on : “One of my own 
eax'liest remembrances is, when three or fom’ years old, 
cutting open a toy drum ‘ to see where the noise came 
from.’ This certainly marked by an act of attention the 
liberation of an intellectual interest.” * 

Ihufessor Welton suggests that the word attention 
should be given only to this higher apperceptive process. 
To indicate the lower form from which it springs, and to 
which it tends to revert, if apperception, repeated under 
similar conditions, gives way to mere assimilation sup- • 
ported by instinctive and innate tendencies, he prefers 
the word absorption. He writes, for instance, as follows : — 
“When we allow the current of our thoughts to be 
determined by the objects around us, we ought not to 
speak of ourselves as attentive. There is no purpose 
working in the line of intellectual or practical interest. 
We make no effort to determine what we shall hear or see 
next, we accept whatever comes. As an instance, let us 
imagine ourselves present at a cinematograph show. The 
pictui’es may be excellent, and may succeed each other 
without breaks, and yet without anv suggestive connexion. 
Our interest may be intense ; our whole consciousness may 
be filled by the sho^i^^ TO are so absorbed that w^e notice 
nothing else. We are full of enjoyment. But we are not 
full of thought. Ht is quite correct to say we are absorbed ; 
it is confusinf and misleading to say we are attentive. Of 
course, attention may be present. If the pictures raise in 
our minds a.n attitud€h of enquiry, if they form a story- 
series which we try to follow and grasp as a whole, then 
so far the direction of our thoughts is determined by the 
desffe to understand, and we are attentive. Even then, 

* Welton, The Psychology of MducatioJi, p. 240. * Ibid. 
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however, the attention is quite subordinate to the emotional 
interest.”,^ 

'But while this “ emotional interest ” is, hy of little 
value for intellectual advancement, it must be present in 
some fonn as a support of the purely intellectual processes. 
The germs of intellectual interest are bound up with it. 
For apperception to take place, therefore, there must be 
present all the cognitive conditions which we have noted, 
but at the same time there must exist a strong conative 
factor. The cognitive machinery must be set in motion 
by conative force. Neither is of much use without tbo 
other. Yet when we are occupied with consideration of 
one, we tend to forget the other. (This itself is an illus- 
tration of the fact, that one object coming to the focus 
easts another into the margin.) Thus, when Professor 
Adams tells us, “In every case attention owes its direc- 
tion to the emotional states that accompany mental action ; 
in other words, attention follows interest,”® we are apt to 
think that the emotional and conative factor is the only 
thing which determines attention. But on the next page 
we are told ; “ Interest depends upon the apperception 
masses that can be brought into relation with the given 
object. . . If I want interest, I must . . . seek to find a 
place for it in some respectable apperception mass.” ® This 
emphasises the cognitive conditions ; and we are now 
tempted to consider these as the only essentials. But both 
sets of conditions* are necessary. It is not sufficient to be 
able to understand an object, we {oust be anxious or desir- 
ous to do so, “It is true, that to find a book interesting 
we must have sufficient knowledge to understand it ; but 
it is not true that we find interesting everything we have 
sufficient knowledge to understand.”* “ Whq^ more deadly 
uninteresting object can there be than a railroad time- 
table ? ” ® asks Professor James. Many of u.s, however, 
can understand it. We have the jtequisite “apperception 
masses.” “Yet where will you, find,” proceeds Prof essoi 

^ Op. ciL, p. 237. * 77ie Herhartian. Psychology amdied to 

Educaltoii, p. 2m, ® Op. cit., j). 259. , * Weliva,%p: c*., 

p. 187. ® Talh to Teaciiers, p. 95. 

• » 
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Janies, “ a more interesting object if you are going on a 
journey, and by its means can find your train ? ” ^ 

Here, then, is the secret. The “apperception masses” 
will not ensure continued attention unless they are ^asso- 
ciated with a strong conation. In the case just cited, 
the conation is not directly conceimed with the object with 
which the “ apperception masses ” deal. But it requires 
a knowledge of that object in order to attain its end.'^ In 
such a case the interest in the object is derired from the 
interest in the end to which a knowledge of that object is 
a necessary step. Such interest is, therefore, called derived 
interest. Often, however, the conation is towards the very 
object with which the * ** apperception mass ” is concei’ned, 
Thus, a hoy who is fond of cricket will watch a famous 
batsman with the utmost attention, noting all his strokes 
and attitudes. He both understands and loves the game. 
His interest is direct. Another may understand the game 
as much, but may not be so keen on it. His attention will 
not be so concentrated. His apperception masses are as 
numerous and as well organised. His interest is also 
direct. But it is less powerful; in other words, he has 
not such a strong tendency to this kind of material. Or 
take an example from school work. Suppose two boys 
who know the same amount of geography, but one of 
whom has acquired a liking for it, while the other has 
learned the same amount under compulsion. G-ive each 
of them a readable geographical hook. ' One will devour 
its pages, while the oth^ will possibly not care to peruse 
it at all. 

We see, then, that the “ apperception masses,” con- 
sidered as mere ideas capable of revival, are only machi- 
nery which produce continued attention. They are, 
it is true, absolutely- necessary for (j^pntinued attention 
along certain lines. And we have already considered their 
manner of functionings. To use another metaphor, they 
are the rails laid down Es^long which the train of thought 


* Talki^ to Teachers, jj, 95. 

* ^ee a similar exartlple quoted from ProfesSor Adams on page 186 


of this book. 
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may move and witliont. which it could not move. To this 
extent they can bo said to determine attention. But unless 
the engine has motor power, or, to drop all metaphor, 
unless there is conation or interest, there will be no push- 
ing foi'ward. 

IJbually, of course, and especially after some experience, 
wdiero there is interest there are also many ideas connected 
with the object, and vice versa. We should be sceptical 
about the declaration of interest in criclcet by a boy who 
could not tell us much about the game. And when we 
find a person Irnowing much about a subject we are apt to 
conclude that he is interested in the subject. But this is 
not always the case, as we have seen in some of the ex- 
amples lately cited. To mention another, a man maj 
know a good deal about prisons, but he may not care to 
talk or think of them. The sight of one may cause ex- 
treme aversion. When, however, the ideas posse.ssed are 
interesting to the individual, i.e. when they involve strong 
conative forces which are aroused with them, we get con- 
tinued attention, guided by the ideas, and sustained by the 
conation. 

All that we have noted m ly be summed up by the state- 
ment whicli has already been made much earlier in this 
book, viz. that cognition exist-s and functions in the service 
of conation. When we lay down the conditions of cogni- 
tion as such, we must always remember that they cannot 
be effective unless ’conation arises. Ap'pereeptive attention, 
therefore, although it (tan only proceed with its " apper- 
ception masses,” cannot be accounted for by mere refer- 
ence to them. It must have conation, or intere.st, Imhind 
it.' ^ 

The teacher’s great task is to secure at.t(^ition to the 
things about whicl^ he has to talk. And the more he 
can understand of the conditions which determine atten- 
tion, the more likely he is so to a,A'ange matters that he 
gets attention directed in the desyed direction. The usual 
advice given to the young toaeher is that he should 
interest the children in the lessons. Often, however, when 
he seeks to know wliat it is to be ivdenested, be aoes hot-n 
get further tj^an the statement that it means to be deeply 
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attentive. But tMs is no solution at all. It is only sub- 
stituling one word for another. If the word interest is to 
be of any use to the teacher, it must mean something 
other than attention itself. « 

Sometimes the word interest is used to signify the whole 
state or process of which attention is one aspect. It thus 
includes aU the conditions as well as the attention itself. 
Sometimes the word is specialised to refer to the hedonic 
tone of the process. But we have abend y a number of 
terms for this, such as pleasure-pain, feeling, affection, as 
well as the one just employed. Probably the most useful 
meaning we can give to interest is' that which it must have 
in such a sentence as : Interest determines attention. 

How here it might be pointed out that the object 
itself is one factor. Without an object we could not 
attend. But it is usual to take this for granted, and to 
limit the meaning of interest to the subjective conditions', 
the state of the mind which determines attention to that 
object. Interest would thus include the cognitive and 
conative conditions which we have lately been examining. 
Thus, if I ask why a man attends to all the actions and 
expressions of his little son, the answer is that he loves 
him. In other words he has developed a strong psycho- 
physical disposition which involves a great many ideas 
with respect to the boy, the liability to experience certain 
emotions in connection with certain situations of that 
object, and the tendency to act or attend in certain Ways 
— in short, he has developed a strong and well-organised 
sentiment of parental love. 

How the most characteristic and the most fundamental 
feature in all this is the conative. It is well, therefore, to 
give to the interest, as the central and most important 
part of its signification, the meaning coTiation, aXwa,js 
rememberiug that conation does not exist by itself, but is 
accompanied and directed by ideas and by emotional and 
affective states, V- 

This is largely in harmony with Professor Stout’s point 
of view. He writes : “ Attention may be defined as 
<rinferesf determimug- cognitive process. When I am 
interested in an object, the satisfaction of ^my interest may 
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depend partly or wliolly on a fuller, more distinct, or more 
prolonged presence of the object to cognitive conscious- 
ness. So far as this is the case, the self-fulfilment of my 
interest is attention.” ^ 

hTow we may not be giving exactly the same meanings 
to the words as Professor Stout ; but we shall not be far 
wrong, and we shall at any rate be making the matter a 
little more definite, if we take interest as meaning, 
above and before everything else, conation. As for aiten- 
iion, we have seen that it is an essential element or aspect 
of all cognitive process. Just as we cannot have matter 
without weight, so we cannot have cognitive process with- 
out attention. If cognitive process is to take pkice, we 
must have attention ; and, conversely, if attention is to be 
aroused, some sort of cognitive process must be possible. 
Hence the conditions of cognitive process are also con- 
ditions of attention. We may say, then, that attention is, 
oil the one hand, subject to the laws of cognitive process, 
and, on the other, is aroused, or caused by, conation. 
It is the expression of conation in the cognitive sphere. 
Or, “ if we care to use a bold metaphor, we may say that 
attention is the light used by conation to make out its 
path. Only we must remember that attention is no 
external illumination, but is simply identical with cona- 
tion considered in its cognitive aspect.” ^ The problem, 
therefore, of discovering the determinants of attention is 
that of tracing flie conditions of cognitive process or 
apperception on the on% hand, ami the unefirthing of the 
conations, which are the driving force of that cognitive 
process, on the other. W^ith the former we have already 
dealt at some length. It remains to say something of the 
lattiU’ and more fundamental. * ,, 

But we have al'seady noted a great deal with respect 
to the conditions of conation in preceding chapters. All 
this, thei-efore, applies to the deteftuination of attention. 
We have not a new problem on |;mr hands. The pi-oblem 
of securing right conduct, that is, the right* direction of 

' Stouc, ^roundvxirk of Paycfloldtiy, p. 48. 

* glout, Manual of Fsycholoyy^ p. 257, 
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conation, is tbo same a.s that of securing the right direc- 
tion of attention. At tJie moment when a certain tiling 
is to be done, the last thing we can trace in consciousness 
is attention to the idea of that thing being done. Beliind 
this is the mysterious force which we call conation, the 
tendency of the idea to worlc itself out. And if there is 
sufficient conation to suppi’ess counteracting ideas, the 
idea does work itself out, and we have a corresponding 
movement. 

Attention, then, may properly be called the cognitive 
aspect of conation. If we descend to the lower levels of 
conation, as found in the lower* animals and in young 
infants, there is, of course, no definite cognitive aspect : 
we speak of such conation as hlind, craving. But as tlie 
mind develops, conation becomes enlightened, and it can 
achieve its ends only through cognition, i.e. it requires 
attention to guide it. And this is so, whether its coursti 
lies through a cei'tain series of actions, or through a train 
of ideas. In the former case, there must be attention to 
the ideas of the actions ; in the latter, to the ideas involved 
in the subject of reflexion. There is a vast difference 
between the two courses which conation may take. In the 
one case movements take place and bring their products 
(e.g. kinaestlietic sensations and new touch and sight 
sensations) into consciousness ; in the other, further ideas 
and images arise in consciousness. But in both cases 
attention is the means whereby conation proceeds. 

We have seen that^ the roo^ of conation are the 
instincts and innate tendencies of the child. It is clear, 
therefore, that the teacher who desires to get attention 
must appeal to these. It is of no use to fight against 
nature. It is of no use to say : The children must attend 
to this in the way I prescribe. The j^acher must rather 
ask himself : Are the children of such a nature that they 
will attend to this in the way I propose ? It is of little 
use, for instance, to propose for young children of seven 
an oral lesson on geographical terms, lasting forty-five 
minutes, and without any illustration. In the first place 
^sudh a, fcsson is la},;ge)y meaningless to#dhe children. For 
the basis of ideation must be laid in active perception anr] 
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observation. So muoli for the cognitive conditions. Nest 
of the conative. Even if it were not entirely meaningless, 
snch a lesson would stijd be out of place at this age. For 
very Jittle conation could, be aroused in connection with 
the abstract ideas proposed. Healthy young children 
cannot remain still for such a long period. They must be 
something. 

A strong disciplinarian may assert that he has 
succeeded in holding attention in this way. But he 
has not done so in spite of nature. Without pei'haps 
being aware of it, he has been nialdng use of the children’s 
instinctive and innate tendencies. His personality maybe 
of so dominating a kind that he has reduced tlie children 
to a state of complete subjection. He has in a, measure 
hypnotised his class, so that they follow him to some 
extent through courses of ideation which they do not 
‘clearly understand, and which they would not follow if 
fliey were not reduced to the condition in question. 
Finally, he may have aroused in them so great a fear of 
punishment, that they are willing to follow with docility 
any line of thought rather than come under his dis- 
pleasure. But this is not the most satisfactory appeal to 
the children. The knowledge acquired is largely verbal, 
and is certainly distasteful. The final test of all our 
teaching is the interest which the children take m the 
subject. The school which turns out its pupils with no 
tendencies to go cfti with their studies by themselves has 
failed in the chief pui-pose o| a school. When this 
dominating personality is removed from the lives of the 
children, they are left dead and lifeless with respect to the 
subjects which he taught. 

Let us take another example. Little*children in the 
early stages of reaching are often expected to took on their 
books and point, while one of their companions is 
laboriously struggling with word^recognition. Often- the 
same paragraph is read over and^over again. It is obvious 
to all but the most stupid that work of this descripthm 
does not appeal to the intelligence of the children, and 
that there is no p(5ssibility of sufllpiept conatio*. ariisiug. 
in connection with snch an occupation to determine close 
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attention. Even if the ; matter, as read the first time, is 
interesting, and is hnderstood by the children, the slow 
repetition of the words, oyer and over again, by dull 
scholars, renders the whole business distasteful, r Wa 
have only to suppose ourselves treated in the same way 
with respect to a novel, to realise that it is an exceedingly 
tiresome business. 

What, then, is to be done ? In the first place we should 
put books into the hands of children only when they can 
read most of the words with some degree of fluency. They 
should then be helped rapidly over the difficult words by 
the teacher, or by their more advanced comrades (who 
will thus have something to do). The books should 
contain tales which are extremely interesting to the 
children. And the reading of a tale should not be 
repeated unless the children themselves desire it. It 
goes without saying that a large number of books will 
required if this method is pursued. When once they have* 
been procured, they will last for a long time. For they 
will he used less, and they will not be worn out by the 
rough treatment of children who are disgusted with them. 
Very soon, too, a new book will suffice for a lesson 
from time to time. Individuals can take turns in reading 
to the class. In this way the necessity for clear speaking 
will be brought home to the children. Insistence on it 
should not be allowed to spoil the interest of the early 
lessons, during which, since all the children have books, 
clear speaking is not absolutely essential. 

The question still remains — How is the preliminary 
Imowledge of words to be obtained ? It eau, perhaps, be 
gained most expeditiously on the Look-and-Say plan, in 
which the children have as much to do as possible. The 
teacher prints words on cards, beginning with the names 
of the children themselves, and with names of things in the 
school-room. These might even be fixed upon the things 
to which they refer, during the early stages. Interesting 
competitions 'are organised in wMch children are tested in 
the recognition of words shown for an instant only, 

Ssfuteir^e-building, (npt word-building)' is then indulged 
in. The teacher puts a number of words to^etjior to make 
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a sentence. Tlie children liave lit, tie boxes containing those, 
and other words, and they are directed to- find the words 
re’quired, and to arrange them to form the same sentence- 
The gentence is modified by the tesiclier, and the scliolars 
niodify their own imitations. Those who got done first are 
invited to make up sentences from the other words con- 
tained in their boxes, and they should be allowed to read 
these afterwards. Both in selecting and in rejecting 
words from t^iar boxes, the children are engaged in ■word- 
recognition, which is the essentia,! business of reatfing 
And, if fairly interesting sentences are m;ide and talked 
about, the children will hecome apt in seizing i,he meaning 
of a number of words linked together. By such exercises 
as these the children very soon become familiar witli the 
most common words, and are able to r{*ad and tindersfand 
easy sentences. They can then receive boolfs. And they 
•should plunge into them rapidly, being helped as much as 
fe necessary by the teacher. The chief object should be to 
tide over the dull business of word-recognition quickly 
and pleasantly, and to arouse the true motive for reading — 
interest in the matter — as early as possible. 

It is impossible in a work of this scope to cover the 
whole field, and to show how, in every subject, the teacher 
must be sure both that the children understand what they 
are about and that they have sufficient conative force to 
carry the business through. Many “ born ” teachers, i.e. 
teachers vsrho are naturally sympathetic with children, and 
enter into their lives, uj^derstand |heir business fairly Avell, 
without ever having made a distinct study of psychology. 
They have, however, been studying psychology, though 
sub-consciously, in. sc7mohroo»i. 

In a sense, the whole of this book dt*UB wiili the 
conditions of attenlSon. For it trea,ts on the one ha,nd of 
the conditions of cognition and it§ development, and on 
the other of the conative forces which drive cognition 
onwards. To sum up tho whole Ibatter, the children must 
have presented to them things which they can grasp with 
due effort, and theji must have sufficient motives tto 
them tx> grapple with those things, 
runn. pfr.* • 
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It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that among 
the most important essentials to the best efforts of atten- 
tion are, on the* one hand, a healthj, vigorous body, free 
from fatigue or from any other disturbing condition, and, 
on the other hand, a favourable environment, especially 
one which contains no objects likely to interfere with the 
course of thought or observation. These things, though 
not in themselves mental factors, ai'e the physical con- 
comitants of much that is mental. Thus the healthier and 
more vigorous the body, the stronger will be the conative 
forces aroused. Further, any disturbing element, -whether 
of the nature of painful impressio;is due to bodily con- 
ditions or of the uatm^e of pleasant or painful percepts of 
things around, always acts as a competitor for attention, 
thus weakening, and sometimes overwhelming, the attention 
in the desired direction. We cannot, therefore, expect 
children to attend successfully to a difficult lesson when 
they are tired, or oppressed by hot, damp weather, on 
disturbed by noises and other happenings. Just as the 
athlete who wishes to accomplish a good performance, 
especially if he desires to break a record, selects a time 
when both he and his conditions are at their best, so the 
teacher who has to give a lesson demanding much concen- 
tration of thought on the part of the boys would do well 
to arrange it for the most favourable time of the day. 
Many a lesson has been a failm*e cliiefly because of the 
fact that it demanded much careful attention at a time 
when the boys were not in a condition to render it. 

C' ■ ■ ■ 


Questions on Chapteb XV. 

C 

1. What is meant by attention ? How cim it bo cultivated in 
children? 

2. Blxplain and illustrate^the statement, “ Right methods produce 
interest.” 

3. What is interest, and how is it related to attention? 

^ do you understond hy apperceptive attention ? 
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o/tmtiliiigr bear on the niotliod 

6. Why do we fail to remember wliat dnes not intm-ewt us? 

7. If you found the class you umrc t-.-aciung getting listless and 
sleepy, what causes would you suppose to at work, and wliat 
would be your remedies ? 
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Attention.— n. 

Various kinds of attention have been distinguished, 
and classifications based on different features have been 
made. To take an analogy from common life, we might 
classify men according to height, to age, or to profession. It 
is obvious that we should have considerable overlapping. 
So with attention. We have seen that it depends 'on 
both cognitive and conative conditions. Classifications 
may therefore be made according to either of these sets of 
conditions. We shall first consider two cognitive classifi- 
cations — (I.) one founded on the nature of the object, and 
(11.) one founded on the cognitive condition of the mind 
to which the object is presented. Lastly, we shall con- 
sider the most important classification of all, viz. (III.) 
that founded upon the nature of the conations involved, 

I. — ^Attention can be classified according to the nature 
of the object to which ai^tention is'^ paid. W 
attention to objects of sense, and (2) attention to ideal or 
represented objects. It is obvious that we begin life with 
the foiTuer, and that the latter is derived from it as 
experience proceeds. But after a little development the 
two become inextricably mixed. We often attend to 
objects and to idea^, which have become associated with 
bliem, at almost the same time. Still, it remains true 
that attention to objects’ of sense is often an aid in attend- 
ing to ideas. The percept, especially with young children, 
i§, usually a more impressive thing than the idea. It 
comes with all Ihe*^ force of sense-stimulation behind it. 
And the teacher of youngs children, eve? when he wishes 
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to (iii'ect their attention chioily to ideas, makes free use of 
the conci’ete. Pietiires, diagrams, models, a, ml often the 
actual objects, are freely used in scliools* Not always 
because attention is de^red priucipilly to tlicm, but often 
because they facilitate attention to cortiiia ideas. 

II. — ^Attention may also be classified accm'ding to ihe 
cognitive condition of the mind to which the ohjeci ic pre- 
sented. This gives us in the first place (1) the primitive 
form of atteniion, which is given either (a) to objects tliat 
strike us, without any warning or preparation on our pari., 
by reason of the iutonsitj, voluminousness, painfulnc^ss, or 
suddenness of the impressions made, or {b) to objects 
which appeal to some, special instinct or innate teiideiwy. 

In the second place, we have (2) apperc'ptive, oiteniion, 
which must, of cour.se, have an object, (stnisorial or repre- 
.sented) but which depends largely for its direction 
towards any particular aspect of the oi)ject studied, on 
those ideas connected with the object which the mind 
summons up before or after the moment of presentation. 

(1) (a) The first of the two primitive forms of atten- 
tion just mentioned may be called enforced attention. It 
is the attention which is compelled by aloud noise, a bright 
light, a painful organic sensation suddenly shooting into 
consciousness, or a disagreaable idea obteuding lipam us. 
It is an extreme instance of the general cognitive condition 
of all attention, vSz. that there must he something to attend 
to. The more striking that something is, the more likely 
will it be to attract attention independently of other con- 
ditions. It may thus determine a response on its own 
account, irrespectively of any special pre-form.ed psycho- 
physical disposition. This response is g, simple form of 
conation, and, as such, involves attention. •The conation 
aroused in this way, however, is an isolated, reaction •, it is, 
as it were, a return to equilibrium after a disturbance. 
And if there is no connection lietwJien it and other I'fortions 
of the stream of consciousness, 4t speedily dies down.* 

Enforced attention is sometimes called aiten-^ 

tion, in order to ^distinguisli it from those forps wliicli 
are due to the arousal of strong; otganised tendeiScie», 
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and which are hence called voluntary b j some writers . But if 
the word vol'untary coxUdi hQ used to signify the presence of 
any conation, we could perhaps allow it to be applied even 
to enforced attention. As we hfSre seen, an elementary 
and isolated conation is inwolved. In some cases, ihdeed, 
definite instinctive tendencies are aroused. Thus, in cases 
of sudden shock there is nearly always a tinge of fear. 
In so far as this is the case, however j it can be pointed out 
that the attention is not purely CM/orced, but mixed with 
that variety which depends on definite innate or instinctive 
tendencies, and which we have referred to as the second 
form of primitive attention. And since the word voluntary 
is usually employed with reference to these more definite 
tendencies, it is well to avoid using it in the present 
instance. We shall find later that it is sometimes refused 
even to cases of instinctive tendency, and specialised to 
signify a still “higher” form of attention. Now a word 
which is used in such varying fashion is likely to lead to 
much confusion. This, indeed, has been the case to a 
remarkable extent. Accordingly the word voluntary (as 
well as involuntary and non'voluntary) is best avoided 
altogether. 

It is obvious that enforced attention, by itself, is not of 
much value to the teacher. Weak teachers, failing to 
secure the attention of the scholars by any other means, 
often resort excessively to it. They are given to shouting, 
to banging on the desks, to ringing a bell, and, in general, 
to producing a series of shocks. As we have seen, how- 
ever, these obtain only s- momentsfry reaction. And this 
reaction is made to the person or thing creating the noise, 
not to the subject of the lesson. Further, such shocks lose 
their efcect by constant repetition. We soon become 
habituated to continual noise. It is change which is the 
real cause of the effect produced, And when a teacher 
has been shouting for a long time, the best way of 
securing enforced attention would be to stop suddenly, or 
to drop Ins voice to a whimper. The intelligent teacher is 
awai'e of thfs, and while he finds it necessary sometimes 
to raise his voice, he more frequently drops it, or stops 
,j(ij together. He know? the value of tbe^awse. 
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Wo ha.vo jnst noted tlio e.vils of excessive appeals to 
eiiforccd attention. It is, liowever, apparent that it lifts 
its place. No teach^- can afford to neglect any means of 
securing attention. And variety is of great importance. 
While, therefore, this form of attention is not to he cliiofiy 
relied on, it may continually assist the other forms. \Vith 
}mung children especially, there mu.st he frequent eliiiijgf‘s 
in the method of attack. And apart from, and in addition 
to, variations in the method itself, the voice should he 
ever changing. Not, of course, in haphazard fashion, 
merely to secure some enforced attention, but in harmony 
with the subject. There are three Avays in whiclv the 
voice can change — in pitch, in loudness, and in sjitied. 
In sympathy with the treatment of the subject, continual 
chauges should be rung on these. Even when other 
features of a lesson are good, a monotonous voice is a 
serious drawback. 

The teacher should not only recognise that enforced 
attention may be his ally, but he should remember that it 
may also be used against him. He should do all he can, 
therefore, to prevent any occasion of disturbance. The 
more a teacher recognises that attention is subject to 
definite laws, the less will he be inclined to become angry 
when he loses it. He wiU rather be induced to inquire 
into the causes of the diversion of attention. Instead of 
storming at a child who turns round when the door opens 
behind him, the* teacher should recognise that the child 
has done a natural t|jing, a th^g which many an adult 
would do, even when listening to an interesting lecture. 
And he will do all in his power to avoid such disturbance.s, 
both from without and from within the room. He wdll 
see to it that when he is presenting ^o^cthing to his 
scholars there is 3^0 other thing which is likely to be more 
striking. 

(&) As we have already not«d, the second form of 
primitive attention, that duetto the excitation of ♦some 
primitive instinct or innate tendency, is oft<»n mixed with 
the first, and is sometimes only to be distinguished from 
it with great diflisulty. But, as wg sjj.w in the Cihapter 
the Instincts and Innate Tendencies, there are some 
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objects which, apart from the intensity, or suddenness, 
or voluminousness, or painfulness, of their iinpressioi-is 
(though, of course, they must possess some of these quali- 
ties in some degree), attract attention by v-irtue of * the 
fact that they “ touch off ” an innate psycho-physical 
disposition. All the instinctive and innate tendencies are 
excited in this way by certain objects. When these 
objects are presented, therefoi’e, attention is given spon- 
taneously to them. Such objects do not produce the same 
kind of impression on different animals, and even in the 
same species they vary in then' effect because of the vary- 
ing degrees of completeness in which the psycho-physical 
dispositions are found. In the human race, however, we 
can say that strange things, moving things, vpild animals, 
bright things, metallic things, spoken words, and blood— 
not to mention many other objects — frequently arouse 
the prunitive form of attention which we are consider- 
ing. We may call this form, to distinguish it from" 
enWced attention, by the name of primitive spontaneous 
attention. 

There is one tendency which is so general that it is 
liable to be overlooked — the tendency to seek pleasure and 
to avoid pain. Since some amount of pleasure-pain occurs 
in connection with all experiences, appetition and aversion 
are always present in some degree to modify and com- 
plicate the effects of other conations. Thus both enforced 
and 'primitive spontaneous attention are' affected by the 
hedonic tone which is greated. «We have noted, for 
instance, as an example of ea/orceoE attention, the effect of 
a bright light. Such an object compels attention. Tet, 
Professor James writes; “The infant notices the candle 
flame or the yginflow, and ignores the rest of the room, 
because these objects give him a vivid pleasure,” ^ This, 
however, is not out of harmony with the statement that a 
bright light enforces attention, but is merely supplementai*y 
to it,** To take another exjpnple from enforced attention, 
it was pointed out that a painful organic sensation may 
obtrude itself upon us. In this case, the pain, having first 

IT, r 

* Principles of Psychology, Voi. II., p. 34^. 



contributed to compel attention, sets up aversion, a ten- 
deiiGj to get away from the object, and #e fiu<l accord- 
ingly a shrinking froni»the sensation, and a disposition to 
attend, if possible, to sometbiug else. 

To take an example from the second variety of primitive 
attention, moving things seem to attract our attention 
because of an instinctive tendency to notice them; Imt, 
at the same time, a certain amount of pleasure may 
be derived from the experience, and this awakens ap- 
petition, which brings an increment of attention. As 
we have seen, all our tendencies produce pleasure when 
satisfied by their appropriate objects, and this plea.suro 
invokes further conation, which means increased a,t- 
tention. The way in which pleasure and pain mingle 
their conative effects with those of other tendencies is 
often very complicated. What, for instance, shall we 
'say of the fascination for the terrible and the horrible? 
There is probably involved here much of both enforced 
and primitive spontaneous attention. At the 
time the intense excitement is pleasurable, and thus 
conspires to maintain the attention by way of appetitiou. 
But there is much that is painful. This pain on the one 
hand increases the striking character of the experience, 
but on the other it involves aversion. There is a ten- 
dency to turn away, and this may be strong enough in 
some cases to cong^uer the other conations involved. 

The effects of pleasure-pain on attention are great and 
far-reaching. Some writers hav« been so impressed by 
them that they have been led to pk.ce pleasure-pain in the 
forefront as the great determinant of attention. The 
following definition, for instance, occurs ^n a well-known 
text-book, «• 

‘‘ INTEREST is* the name given to the pleasurable 
painful feelings which are evoked 1^ an object or idea, and, 
which give that object or idea the “power of arousing and 
holding the attention,” »» ^ 

In examiuing this definition, it will be well to take 
case of pleasmuble feelings first. It is significant^ indeed, 
that all the examj^les cited, in this and in many odim'’* 
books, of i;^ay.y iutex'esting lessons refer to cases of 
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pleasurable feeling.' Now let us suppose one of these 
lessons to be just over. If we ask one of the most atten- 
tive pupils whether he enjoyed thedesson, he will probably 
answer in the affirmative. There was evidently a pleasur- 
able character in the lesson as it affected the majority of 
the pupils. Without more ado, therefore, this hedonic 
tone is seized upon as the cause of the attention. But if 
we examine the matter a little more closely, we shall find 
that much of the pleasure did not exist in the first place, 
and lead to attention, but was rather a hy-procluct of it. 
If it were jiossible for a boy to introspect, he would 
pi'obably declare that to a large extent he did not attend 
because the lesson was pleasant, but he found it pleasant 
in attending. The pleasure in question is due to the fact 
that tendencies are aroused by the ideas suggested in the 
lesson, and find congenial exercise in connection with 
them. 

There is, however, in the view criticised, this much of 
truth, viz., that the pleasure produced in the way described 
(as well as any other pleasure, if such there be) conspires 
to arouse still more attention. But, even here, it produces 
its effect through conation — ^through that form which we 
have called appetition. “ It may be regarded both as the 
condition, and as the result of the conative activity in 
attention. . . . Thus, when we are reading an interesting 
story, the pleasure arising at each new unfolding of the 
plot incites attention for the next stage. At the same 
time the conative activity itself is^producing pleasure, not 
only indirectly by carrying on the attention to new agree- 
able objects, but — when the conditions of a good story 
and of a reasojiably clear style are satisfied — in a con- 
sciousness of successful activity. Peeling and conative 
activity thus interact in all interested,5attention.” ^ 

It is tolerably clear, then, that an appeal to the tenden- 
cies of the individual is the first requisite. But the 

' Thus Miff P. E. Bolton (Principha of Education, p. 6G0), after 
telling us that interest “may sometimes be a painful state,” goes 
on^to s%.y ; “ The type discussed in this chapter, however, will be 
^pleasurable states.” » ^ 

* Sully, TeacliePa Handbook of Paychology, New lidition, p. 133. 
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toacher who succeeds in making this apjjcal Inis the 
further encouragement that additional ajrjpetitivo conation 
iffesults from the pleq^ure produced by the satisfaction of 
the ^tendencies originally appealed to/ To put the matter 
in more simple language, when the child has been 
interested in a given subject, the pleasure produced 
inclines him to desire to go on with the subject. A 
teacher in an infant school stopped in her narrative with 
the words ; " But I don’t like to talk about these tilings.” 
Quite spontaneously one of her pupils exciaimet] : “ I like 
to hear you all right, though.” Surely this sen ti'iico imli- 
cates the conative effect of pleasure. 

But what of ? The definition of inlerost quoted 
above was taken from an educational text-boolc. But we 
are not told how a lesson may be made painful in order to 
arouse and 'hold attention to it. For it must be remem- 
bered thatj according to the definition, the pain fixes 
•attention on the object which is painful. It is of little 
use to speak of punishments. E’er these, by the same law, 
compel attention not to the lesson. If whatt 

is meant is tliat we may compel attention to the lesson 
their means, there is some truth in that. But it is through 
fear, or through aversion from pain. We produce these 
conative effects by means of the punishment, and it is 
these, not the pain itself, which may to some extent deier- 
inine attention to the lesson. 

There is no doubt that pain does arrest atlention to the 
object which it accompanies, or by which it is produced. 
We cannot avoid attending to wnat is painful. But this 
is a case of ew/orced attention-— not one of interest, as 
usually understood. And it is to be observed that the 
pain has, in addition, another eonative eff^ct^ As we have 
just noted, it produces aversfoR, which is a conation away 
from the painful o?)ject. And it is thi.s aversion, not the 
enforced attention to the painful <,d)ject, wdiich we utilise 
when ’WO punish a child for inatteui.iou. Our purpose is 

. . 7. If 1* i ^ » It i. ^ 1 -- ..1, i.1, A. 
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tion to something else : in other words, the child attends 
to his lesson because he desires to escape further punish- 
ment. It is almost needless to add dihat we should bring 
such a motiTe to the forefront only as a last resource. « 

It must not be thought, becaxise we have adversely 
criticised a definition which derives all interest from 
pleasure-pain, that therefore hedonic tone is a small factor 
in the mental life. On the contrary, it is a most important 
element of experience. It is the dominant feature in our 
joys and sorrows, our amusements and our vexations. Its 
influence in modifying the various instinctive and innate 
tendencies is incalculable. Punishment and reward owe 
the power which they possess largely to its agency. It 
would even be possible to maintain with some show of 
reason that in the long course of evolution all Our special 
instinctive and innate tendencies owe their gradual develop- 
ment to its influence. But we have to deal with the indi- 
vidual as we find him now. And we find these tendencies* 
strongly rooted, and worldng to a large extent indepen- 
dently of the pleasure-pain of the moment. Except in a 
few exceptional cases, where intense pleasure or severe pain 
dominates the situation, the hedonic tone is largely in the 
background. Eeady-made conation is the leading factor. 

“ Let us look at the case of a boy trying to make a toy 
air-ship. Every step in the construction is of intei'est to 
him, because it leads to the fulfilment of his desix-e, the 
accomplishment of his pu^ose. He nails and pastes, not 
because nailing and pasting are i»> themselves delightful, 
but because without nailing and pasting the air- ship can- 
not be made. Does he desist because he bruises his fingers 
with the hammej or cuts them with knife or saw? Does 
a first failurerdaUnt him, or does he start again to repair 
his mistake? Does he, in fact, bother *his head about the 
quality of the sensations he is experiencing ? ” * 

■^e see, then, that ''although pleasux-e and pain have 
their influe:g^ce, they do not constitute the dominant fea- 
ture in what we call interest. “Interest that is educa- 
tional ly^^valuable, is not that which pleases and amuses 

^ WelU)n, Th& Psychology of Edtication^ 1,88. 189. 
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(though a little such intei-est is helpful, especially with 
yffluiig children), but that kind of interest %yhich causes 
effort to he put forth in order to satisfy the hunger for 
knot?ledge.” ' 

In so far as appetition and aversion influence the din^c- 
tiou of attention, -we can class this attention -with jn'mitive 
spontaneous attention. It is due to a tendency whicli, 
though not of a special character like the insi-incts, is 
found in every human being and probably in every animal 
— the tendency to seek pleasure and avoid pain.* 

(2) With a,ppert'AV])iive attention we have already defdt 
in the last chapter. We have noted that it cannot he 
accounted for from the cognitive standpoint alone, but 
that it requires conation behind it. And this conation is 
of the same na,tur0 as that involved in the primitive spa7i~ 
taneous attention which w’-e liax-e been studying. Apper- 
. ceptive atteyition, indeed, is in the first place developed out 
of the priniitive spo7ita7ieous variety. A good instance of 
the early stage of that development was cited in the last 
chapter from Professor Welton’s experience. “ One of my 
own earliest remembrances,” he says, " is, when three or four 
years old, cutting open a toy drum ‘ to see where the noise 
came from.’ ” Here is a case in which the primitive spon- 
taneous attention (which Professor Weitou prefers to call 
“ absorption ” rather than attention) is seen developing 
into the higher apperce27tive variety. 

It is the teacher’s business to begin by appealing largely 
to primitive spontaneous atten1»on, but to lead the children, 
on to the higher form. He must not be satisfied with 
obtaining mere “ absorption.” He must use the conations 
evoked to stimulate intellectual inquiry. " Has not many 
a teacher found his pupils very intent op his pictures or 
his scientific practical demonstrations, but at least equally 

slack in the other parts of the lesson?”® “There may 

• 

1 Kirkpatrick, Fu7ula7nentals oji, Child Study, p. HS. * 

» Thorndike {in his Elements of Psychology, Olfep. XX., _pp. 3^, 
310) includes this tendency to seek plea, sure and avoid pain under 
the instincts, Bul#thia seems to involve an incemveni^it stretching 
of the moaning of the word instinct. * * 
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even be tliis absorption in a whole lesson with little or no 
true attention, if* the pictures, lantern-slides, ‘ experiments',’ 
or anecdotes be numerous and strikfag. The intellectual 
value of such lessons is no greater than that of a cinemato- 
graph show. . . . That children should be amused and 
entertained is right enough in its way : only let us not 
think it is the same as being taught or trained.”^ 

One hears a good deal, in these days, of teaching geo- 
graphy by lantern lessons, and some have even suggested 
that the cinematograph might with advantage be introduced 
into the sebools. Such means are excellent for arousing 
a primitive interest. But the teacher must be careful that 
this primitive or emotional interest, once aroused, leads on 
to an intellectual one. We wish the children to have not 
merely a concrete view of the world, but a compreheusion 
of its meaning; they must trace cause and effect in 
the physical, industrial, and political spheres. And this, 
work cannot be done while the brilliant pictures, rapidly 
succeeding one another, are completely “ absorbing ” the 
children. By all means let us have the pictures as a stim- 
ulus, but let us not forget to go on to the more important 
intellectual considerations which should grow out of them. 

Eor this purpose, we may well divide our lessons rather 
rigidly into two kinds— -emotional and intellectual. Let 
the lantern lessons be both a stimulus and a reward for 
the more intellectual work of the “ ordina];y ” lessons. In 
these latter there should, of com*se, be illustrations and 
diagrams. But they shoudd not overwhelm the lessons; 
they should be subservient to the intellectual considerations. 
We should always remember that many a common sailor, 
who has spent his life in voyaging, has “ seen ” more of the 
world than the«most learned professor of geography. Yet 
he may understand no more of geograsphy than a farm 
labourer who has remained at home the whole of his life. 

The same clear division between “ emotional ” and 
“ inteHectual ” interest should be noted in literature. But 
here the “ emStional ” aspect is the more important. We 
have, it is true, to see that the children get an intellectual 
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grasp of a poem, and wo often require to devote a whole 
lesson-period to such a task. Bnt the great danger is that 
the intellectual shouM crowd out the emotional. The 
teacher should he ever on the alert to help tlie boys in 
their comprehension, ho should smooth over the intellectual 
difficulties as much as possible, and he should try to have 
many lessons in which the emotional interest is the domi- 
nant feature. Much of his success will depend on the 
selection of the matter. With younger pupils, the p:i.ssagH.s 
intended to rouse emotional interest shouhl he simple in 
idea and expression. A skilful teacher, howpver, can ilo 
much in his preliminary talk on the piece to remove diffi- 
culties. Further, it should be rememljered that boys cun 
often appreciate and enjoy a piece without understanding 


’tion from the lower primitive ** absorption ” is, after all, 
only another aspect of the development of the seniimenis 
out of the primary instincts and innate tendencies. It is 
the same thing viewed from the cognitive standpoint. 

We have seen in earlier chapters that the pidraury 
emotions and tendencies give rise to more complex 
organisations called sentiments. These are complex 
growths of emotions and conative tendencies around some 
object. This means that attention to that object, and to 
the idea of it, is still more stroiigiy aroused. For an 
example we may quote Mr, McBougall’s words with re- 
spect to the early develftpnient of the sentiment of pareulal 
love from the tender emotion, ‘‘‘ Each time the emotion 
and its impulse are brought into opBraiion by this j)kr- 
ticular object,” lie tells us, *■ they are rendered more easily 
excitable in the same way^ until the mero>idea of this 
object is constantlyjaceompanied by some degree of the 
emotion, however feeble. This gives the ohjei'l a spp.eiul 
power of attracting and holding i}m *kUent ion of the parent^ 
■who therefore constantly 7ioiiees tJm child's expresslo-ns a and 
these evoke by sympathetic reaction tim cmrespondiug 
feelings and emotions in the parent.” * But there is not 

‘ t^Dougall, op. cU,, p. 185. {Italics ours.) 
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only iucreasin g complexity on the emotional and impulsive 
side; all this experience means advance on the cognitive 
side also. The ^nxent ‘\ condantly ^notices ” the child and 
his actions. This surely means that he learns a r great 
deal about him. Although we have spolcen of the senti- 
ment as growing up around one object (in this case the 
child), we must remember that that object is developing 
also. It soon becomes not om object or idea, but a mass 
of ideas, resulting from constant attention to the child 
and its welfare. To quote from a former chapter, “ As the 
sentiment develops, this object or idea becomes more 
complex. As, for instance, the self -regarding sentiment 
develops, one’s knowledge of oneself and of all the rela- 
tions into which one can enter increases.” ' 

We see, then, that as the primitive instincts develop and 
are organised into sentiments, there is a corresponding de- 
velopment of ideas. The organisation of these means the" 
creation of ” apperception masses.” The higher or secondary 
form of spontaneous attention is therefore apperceptive. 
This apperceptive spontaneous attention is at once the most 
powerful and the most useful form of attention. On the 
one hand, it involves strong and well-organised conations ; 
on the other, it has at its service rich stores of ideas which 
facilitate the activity of those conations. Whenever the 
“ object,” or an idea connected with it, is presented, there 
is excited a complex and highly organised psycho-physical 
disposition. This consists, on the One ‘hand, of powerful 
impulses which tend to pin on forborne time, and possibly 
to surmount many obstacles, before they finally subside to 
comparative quiescence. On the other hand, this tendency 
to run on, to play round the object,” is favoured by the 
rich store qf ideas, which enaWe the ” object ” to be 
grasped from many points of view. I|j is to be added that 
the whole business — tendencies furthered, mental activity 
successful — ir highly pleasurable, and that the pleasure 
prcJtlnced probably increases the, conation, and thus renders 
the attentic®. still more keen. 

Now we have seen that the final test of a school’s 
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instruction is the interest which the pupils ta-lre in 
tlieir work, and tliis is shown most dearlv hy the number 
o£ pupils who eTincG#a tendency to on with some of 
theiy studies after leaving sciiooL The work of the 
teacher, then, with respect to the school subjects, is to 
develop intelledual sentiments around them. There must 
gradually arise a geography sentiment, a history sentiment, 
a love of good liter; dure, and so on. This csui only Ix) 
done if the teacher talces account of the instimdive tenden- 
cies and. emotions, which the children possess on coming to 
school, if he appeals to these in the tir.st place, gradually 
refining and organi.siug them by the matter which lie 
selects, by his niethod.s of presenting that matter, and, 
al)Ove all, by his own enthusiasm for tlie m:ith*r, which 
will, to a largo extent, cominunicate itself l)y sym])a,thy to 
the children. A teaclier, for instance, who is not a lover 
of lite)’ature hiniself will scarcely develop much of the 
literary sentimoiit in his pupils. 

The teacher must not expect the higher forms before 
the lower have had their day. He must remember that 
the young child is largely a creature of sporadic emotion.s 
and tfiidencie.s. But the same primitive k*iulencie.s wlucli 
detemiine keen attention to such crude tales as “ Tire 
Three Bears,” “ Jack the Giant-Killer,” and “ Oindm-ella,” 
will, if carefully nurtured, refined, and organised, bear 
fruit in sentiments which will bring with them keen ap- 
pi-eciation of “ Hhmlet,” “ The Merchant of Venice,” and 
“ The Mill on the EL|iss.” Thi^ same tendencies which 
induce the child to work hard at his clay-modelling, 
his paper-cutting, and his drawing, will, with prt(|>er 
development, give rise to interest in macliiuc-drawing, in 
scientific experiment, and in architectuiul 4 )lanning and 
design. , 

“ From all these fads there emerges a very simple ahslraci 
programme for the teacher to follout^n heephig the aitention 
qf the child: Begin with the line^f Ms native inter estsfatui 
offer him objects that have some immediate connection with 
these. The kindergarten, methods, the object-teaching 
routine, the blackboard and mam^tl -training w*ork-'^al4 
recognise this feature. . , , 
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“ Next, step by step, connect with these first objects a7id 
experiences the later objects and ideas, which you ivish to 
instill. .Associate the new with the old in some natural and 
telling way, so that the interest, being shed along from point 
to point, finally suffuses the entire system of objects of 
thought." ^ 

What becomes, then, of the so-called “voluntary atten- 
tion,” with its “ effort ” to attend to uncongenial material, 
of which the older text-boohs speak ? Much of it can be 
accounted for by this apperceptwe spontaneous attention 
which we have been studying. “ It is true that John 
resents problems in his arithmetic book, regarding it (not 
without some show of reason) as a waste of time to find 
how many pecks of corn a certain number of horses will 
eat under distressingly complicated circumstances ; while 
he will cheerfully sacrifice a whole afternoon to puzzle his 
way through some arithmetical quibble at the end of his 
Youth's Gompanion or of his Boy's Own Paper. Yet, if by 
any means the teacher can rouse interest in those unfortu- 
nate animals, the arithmetical beasts at once get John’s 
fullest voluntary attention.” ® 

The interest or conation which is involved in a strong 
sentiment wall spread to all kinds of things which are seen 
to be intimately connected with the proper objects of that 
sentiment. “Any object not interesting in itself may become 
interesting through becoming associated with an object in 
which an interest already exists. The two associated objects 
grow, as it were, togethigr : the interesting portion sheds 
its quality over the whole; and thus things not interesting 
in f their own right borrow an interest which becomes 
as real and as strong as that of any natively interesting 
thing.''^ ^ 

“ Voluntary attention,” as usually understood, is atten- 
tion to something which is not interesting in itself , for the 
sake of some end wliMih is interesting. It is gradually 
devSiloped from pi-imitive spontaneous attention in the 
way we hav€ studied. It depends on a derived interest. 
But the interest may be as real and strong as if it had 

'' ' ‘ Jamer, T-dke to Teachers, pp7 95, 96. 

* Adania, op, cit,, p, 264. ® James, Talks to Teachers, p. 94. 
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arisen in the thing itself. And the attention maj be as 
spontaneous. • 

’The things which acijnire interest in tins way are means 
to aij end in which int<n-est is already centreil. Alfchouirh 
they have no interest in themselves, they are often .seized 
upon, rvhm the inter ed in the end is strong, with an eager- 
ness which is unmistakahly spontaneous. We have rdready 
note<l, many cases in which boys eagerly go tlu-ough ex- 
periences in themselves unpleasant and uuatf.ractive be- 
cause they I'lave a keen desire f(,)r some end to whitih those 
experiences lead. The tea.ch<w should malce use of tliis 
truth as frequently as possible. He shouhl see that the 
hoys have a strong motive t\>r their -work. Education 
is constantly in need of the dc'velojmnmt of <leriv(.Hi 
interest. Professor Eibot gives the following excellent 
example: — 

“ A child refuses to read ; ho is incapable of keeping his 
diind fixed on the letters, which have no attraction for 
him; but he looks with avidity upon the pictures con- 
tained in the book. ‘ What do they mean ? ’ he asks. 
The father replies : ‘ When you can read, the book will 
teU you.* After several colloquies like this, the child 
re.sign8 himself and falls to work, first slackly, then the 
habit grows, and finally he shows an ardor which has to 
be restrained. This is a ease of the genesis of voluntary 
attention. An artificial and indirect desire has to be 
grafted on a natui'til and dhect one. Heading has no im- 
mediate attractiveness,, Imt it hQ,p a borrowed one, and 
that is enough. The child is caught in the whcelwork, the 
first step is made.” ^ * 

This is perhaps an optimistic account. It presupposes 
a very strong in1,erest, and one wliich wilk hold on its 
course continuously J:hrough much uncongenial material — 
a rare thing with young childi'en. It represents, nevcirtho- 
less, the kind of thing which the t«ach('T should attexnpt. 
When, however, the ultimate cn^ awakens little iutei’t^st, 
or when, as is often the case with young cTiildren, the 
interest slackens under stress of circumstances, or is in 


' Ribot,, The Psychology of Attention, Engliah 'I’raiiB., p. SS. 
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dangeivof giving place to otlier attractions, some more 
proximate, though more external, interests must be aroused 
to act as spurs at frequent intervale? Eeward and punish- 
ment, praise and blame, have their place here. . 

Given an interest in some end, the best circumstances 
under which it can illumine what would otherwise be 
more or less uncongenial means are those in which the 
means constitute definite progressive steps towards the 
final attainment. For in such circumstances the means 
are more or less directly interesting. “If a boy desires 
to make a successful air-ship, the parts of physios that 
help him are directly interesting "to him. On the other 
hand, i£ one reads a book on physics in order to pass an 
examination, the interest is indirect. The examination 
might with equal facility have induced a study of geology 
or of old English literature.” ^ The boy who is learning 
the topography of a district, as a condition of going to ■ 
visit it on a school journey, will apply himself more spon- 
taneously than if he were doing the same thing for a prize, 
even if we suppose that the same amount of interest is 
evoked by the latter prospect as by the former. This is 
what Professor Stout means when he says : “In education 
the teacher should, in the first place, aim at making volun- 
tary attention implicit rather than explicit. Here the 
selection of ulterior motives for attending is important. 
The motives should have as much connexion with the 
subject-matter of the lesson as possible,”® 

But, whether there is? such organic connection or not, 
the means will be illumined if only the motives aroused 
are' strong enough, and the pain of effort mil not be felt. 
The boy who dawdles over a set of sums given as home- 
work for which mere marks are to be obtained, getting only 
half of them right in two hours, might obtain correct 
answers to all of them in one hour at an important 
examination in whiclf' a prize is offered for the best 
res%lts. How, here the means are the same in both cases. 
We may take it that they are in themselves more or less 

‘ThetPRychology of Edi&ntion, 

* QroundworJc of Psychology, p, 62 . 
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flistiisteful. To get u.ttention to tiiein, therefore, a 
tendency for somet.liiiig else, to rv Inch. they form an 
essential step, must 1)# aroused. We could thus include 
hoth.instances under tlae head of “volimhiry attention,” 
as that term is usually applied. But a glance at tlio hoy 
at work in each case would be sufficient to nialire one 
aware of a va,st difference. In the one case?, tht;re is 
disagreeable cdfort the whole time. In tlio other, the 
keenness is so great as to warrant us calling the process 
spontaneous. It is true that several tendencies are at 
work here — the craving for the prize, the sjtirit of rivalry, 
the force of imitation,* etc. — and that (.‘ach conspires to 
keep the others active. It is true, also, that the con- 
ditions are highly favourable to continued application — 
absolute quiet, the ticlcing of the clock warding that time 
is dying, the absence of any attractive olqects to lure 
attention away, and so on. But the groat differ<?uco 
hetweon this case and the other is that here conation lias 
been stirred to its hightest pitch. A powei-ful conation so 
transfigiu'es the meau.s that they are seized upon without 
any appreciable coniiict. 

Now what of the attention of the boy to his home-woi'k V 
That also may be explained to some extent on similar 
principles. But, as we have just seen, there is one great 
difference. The idea of marks does not arouse a conation 
which is powerful enough to carry the business througli 
efficiently. If thb boy were as keen on getting his marks 
as he is on gaining th% prize an^* acquiring distinction at 
the examination, we should see something of the same 
spontaneity in his attention. He has some keeniRess. 
Otherwise he would throw up the whole affair. Ihit his 
conation is not strong enough to overlSrligJm all others. 
Other conations qj.- interests from time to time wax 
stronger than that which is directed to the obtaining of 
his marks. And, when there 4s no other motive for 
application (as, for instance, thq presence of the teachur, or 
the sight of other boys setting a good exami^ie), it is only 
by a volition that they can be overcome. This process of 
volition has already been described^m.the chapl^Jir oi»* tl^ 
will. The additional force necessary to overcome the 
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couiiteracting tendencies is derived from tire self -regard- 
ing sentiment. • The boy reflects, “ I shall be in disgracg,” 
or “ Father will be angry with •me,” or, if his self- 
regarding sentiment is still more highly developed, “ I 
ought to be ashamed of myself.” New force is obtained, 
and, for a time at least, attention proceeds in the path of 
duty, : 

Butthis additional force is a new factor. The imported 
conation, it is true, is still an interest, though one of 
a wider and more comprehensive kind: interest or 

tendency must always be aroused. But there is a great 
difference in the case under consideration : the interest 
not arise in the object itself, nor to a sufficient 
extent in any other object closely connected with it; it 
has to be derived, partly at least, from the self -regarding 
sentiment. In so far as this is the case, we have what 
is known as volitional attention. But even this' can 
approximate in keenness of application to spontaneous 
attention. It may, indeed, be considered as a spontaneous 
variety founded upon the conations of the self-regardiug 
sentiment. For when the self-regarding sentiment is 
strong and well-developed, it makes its influence felt 
throughout all other fields. Interest flows over readily 
from it to any task which is recognised as part of duty, 
are short and sharp, and application is kept 
keen. This is the more possible because, 
we bend to a task, some interest ia usually 
developed in the task . itseK. Spontaneous, as well as 
enforced attention, comes to the help of volitional. 

Fitch in and interest follows. No one will ever get up 
a white heat of interest by waiting for interest to come 
before begin?Aing a task.”* Further, having once made 
its end our own, we speedily develop some additional 
conation in it. For, if no other instinctive tendency is 
developed, the instinckof pugnacity is brought into play. 
Ha'nng begun, we are incited to struggle through to the 

necessary to point out that wliitowul 


F. E. Bolton, Principles of Education. 
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aitentlon is also a^ferce]}tvve. No eontinned and concen- 
ti^ated atteution to one object could l>e otlier\yise. It 
differs from a^)pfirc.eiiiim spontaneous attention in that the 
eoiifttious arising in connection witli the “apperception 
mass ” are not sufficient to support the process, but have to 
be reinforced from the self-i'egarding sentiment, lint the 
“ apperception masses ” are still essential. I may mahe 
the biggest effort in the world to follow a philosophical 
argument, bnt if it is completely beyond me, if I have nut 
sufficient ideas to comprehend it, my attention will soon 
fail. 

As we have already noted, much confusion exists in 
ordinary text-hooks with respect to the use of the word 
volunta,ry. Most frequently voluntary attention, as de- 
scribed in those hooks, covers both the volitional type, 
just dealt with, and that spontaneous attention which is 
due* to derived interest. But these are clearly distinguish- 
able. In the latter case, the attention may be as spon- 
taneous as when the interest is direct or primary. But 
in the former case, the interest is insufficient, and has to be 
supplemented by an appeal to the self -regarding sentiment. 
It involves volition. Again, the word voluntary is some- 
times used to cover all attention which depends on 
organised tendencies, sometimes specialised to mean only 
volitional. If used in the former sense, it would include 
Aiiii spontaneous attention, both primitive and apperceptive, 
as well as volitional attention. If used in the latter sense, 
it is superfluous, for jve alreadj^ have the word volitional, 
and this is unambiguous. If the word voluntary could be 
freed from confusion with volitional, we might use*it to 
cover all cases in which specific conations are aroused and 
are sufficient to determine attention “without resort to 
volition. But, a^this cannot be done, in view of the largo 
amount of literature which exists, and which uses the 
word to include volitional attention, it is better to avoid 
confusion by d.ropping the wo^jd and substituting 

spontaneous. * 


ITT . We come? now to the clj)bSsj;fication of foims^of 
attention according to the nature of the conations involved. 
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But ill dealing with attention from the cognitive point of 
view we have alraadj fonnd it necessary to refer very fully 
to the kinds of conation involved. K only remains, there- 
fore, to sum up our results. 

We have found that apperceptive attention springs out 
of, and is consequently continuous with, primitive spon- 
taneous attention, Prom the point of view of conation, 
therefore, these two must be classed together as primi- 
tive and acquired forms of one great class — -spontaneous 
attention. 

But the apperceptive or “ acquired ” variety of sponta- 
neous attention may itself be divided into two kinds 
according as the interest in the object is immediate (e.g. 
an interest in cricket) or derived (e.g. an interest in a rail- 
way time-table). It is often impossible in practice to 
distinguish clearly between the.se two kinds. But it is 
important to recognise them. The teacher must depend 
very largely on the direct or immediate form in the earliest 
stages. But very early in its career, nevertheless, a child 
can be got to attend to a thing which is uninteresting in 
itself for the sake of some end which is interesting. Here, 
as we have already noted in dealing with previous examples, 
there are two clearly distinguishable kinds — (1) those cases 
in which there is some real or “ organic ” connection 
between means and end (e.g. attention to physics in order 
to make an air- ship), and (2) those cases in which the 
means are not “ organically ” connected with the end but 
are merely a necessary^ conditio^t. of its attainment 
(e.g. attention to physics in order to pass an examina- 
tion)-. The former may be termed eases of organically 
derived interest ; the latter, cases of conditionally derived 
interest. ^ " 

So much for spontaneous attention. But we have seen 
that the higher forms of apperceptive attention some- 
times require the co-operation of a new conative factor, 
drawK, from the self-regar<Hng sentiment. And we have 
distinguished ^ such cases under the name of volitional 
attention. 

^rp'ther, we have Ip i^^ike note of the enforced variety of 
primitive attention. 
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We thxis liuvo three main kinds, which can be sub-divided 
as follows * 


Enforced 


^Attention 


Spontaneous 


'Volit.ional 


. . 1 I ! 

Primitive Acquired Explicit Iiupiidt 


Immediate Derived 


“ Organically ” “ Condi tiunally ’ 
cntmeoted with ooniiootcrl with 
the iminefliately the irnmediattsiy 
interesting ohjeot inlereatiiig object 

The sub-divisions under “volitional ” remain to l>e 
explained. In describing volitional attention, wo noted 
that when the additional motive (derived from the self- 
regarding sentiment) is strong, it pervades the whole 
process so fully that application to the tesk may ap- 
proximate in keenness and steadiness to the spontaneous 
variety. This would be a case of implicit volitional atten- 
tion. "Wlien, however, the additional motive is not strong 
enough to influence the whole process implicitly, biit the 
idea connected witl? it requires to be brought to the sur- 
face in order to renew ap^xin and sygain the conative force 
connected with it, as when the boy has continually to 
repeat to himself, “I shall be in disgrace,” or “ Fatli^r 
will be so angry,” we have a case of explicit volitional 
attention, * » 

Although such classifications as this may help to clarify 
one’s ideas on the subject, they will do more harm than 
good if they lead to the belief that tiiese “ kinds” of atten- 
tion are absolutely distinct. In ^ur description of th5in 
we have tried to show how they shade one iifto another. 
Further, several kinds are usually active togctlier, so that 
it is sometimes difficult to characteifise, fhe ntteifvion *of • 
any given moment as being definitely of one kind rather 
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than of another. It would be both interesting and profit- 
able to tho student to examine the descriptions of variijus 
types of attention found in other books, and to classify 
them according to the scheme here presented. 

As we have already noted, the teacher should appeal 
principally to spontaneous attention. He must get to 
know all he can of the tendencies of his pupils, so that he 
can arouse and develop them by presenting the appropriate 
objects. Then his business is gradually to build them up 
into sentiments, organised around the various branches of 
knowledge. There is little doubt that the best work is 
done by those scholars who have a'real liking for the subject 
which 'is being studied. And in adult life the same is 
true. We sometimes wonder at the immense amount of 
application displayed by a great scholar in the preparation 
of some monumental work. And many are inclined to 
think that great volition must have been required, They 
make tho common mistake of considering the work from 
the point of view of their own tendencies. In the majority 
of cases little volition was necessary : the man was fired 
by an intense enthusiasm for his subject. He did not 
have to make up his mind to do it. It would be nearer 
the mark to say that he could not help doing it. As 
Professor James remarks : “ One often hears it said that 
genius is nothing but a power of sustained attention, and 
the popular impression probably prevails that men of 
genius are remarkable for their voluntary [i.e., .according 
to the terminology of this book, roUtionaV] powers in this 
direction. . . . The sustained attention of the genius, 
sticking to Ms subject for hours together, is for the most 
part of the passive [i.e,, accordiug to om' terminology, 
spontaneous^ sort. . . . Tho subject of thought, once 
started, develops all sorts of fascinating consequences. 
The attention is led along one of these to another in 
the most interesting Ihanner, and the attention never once 
tends to stray away.” ’ r 

But even! when the fullest use is made of spontaneous 

attention, there will always remain many things to be 
- * ^ ^ ^ €> 

^ Talks to Teachers, pp. 101, 102.^ 
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aUended to, which liave neither direct nor derived ^ 

We cannot m all matters imitate the genins H?hr^S 
his engagements, leases his letterrSmrwered 1 
ins family incorrigibly, because he is poweSto SIi ll 
attention down and back from . to turn bis 

trains of imagery with which hia frAnn, latei'estnig 
Dies his miiTd ” 1 \ genius constantly occu- 

be fca *“ i™ 

irirateS'S>l3^of%®^“‘f°J'x'^^ the offldT S 
have to atimd to, aud peX,S“mMy‘},M„g®“rtiortkS 
^turab molmationa would uot lead tbem to SS 
They will often have to do things which are “ +i ‘ 

p^.’- And iu view of tbie,^ it ? ue“ 

developer volitiou/ateutl'l 

•eo™ol.“"S^nr,^iff"^'U^: wt atte 

n^ssitv of mkiug effoi-ts to face the mieongeuial era 
when there » no eongeuial oonaeiueuce CediaS 
follomng to apur them on in thei? attack. oX S 
mdjvidual who could claim that hia inclinatious alw™ 
coiiesponded to the needs of the moment, would have the 
exclusively on spontaneous attention. 
But few if any indmduals can claim this. We have 

which we recognise as necessary, though we cannot always 
tiace any close connection betw^n the tasks and our own 
n^ediate personal welfare. Habits of this kind will 
often tide us over many difficulties in which we should 

inciiSons^^^^ luercy of our momentary 

of ^bit formation, Professor dames advises 
us , Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little 
gratmtous exercise every day, Tftat is, be systematically 
ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary points, do everf day 
or two something for no other reason than tlfkt you would 
rather not do it, so that when the hour of dire need draws 

* ^ ^ Op. cii., p. 103. 
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it Ilia}" find you not unnerved and untrained to stand 
the test.” ^ It is almost unnecessary to remind tlie reader 
tliat this applies to attending as well to doing, that, indeed, 
the latter is really a case of the former. But, as we* have 
already noted, such care to secure opportunities for efforts 
of will is not necessary in most cases. For there are 
plenty of occasions in the course of school worli, even in 
those schools in which the doctrine of interest has the 
greatest influence, when natural inclination does not 
coincide with the needs of the moment. Lot the teacher, 
therefore, malce the school work as interesting as possible. 
The only caution to be given is that he is not to be beguiled 
by this doctrine into the flabby pedagogy of soft options, 
which insists that the moment a thing is not interesting 
to the child it must be dropped. Punishment and reward, 
praise and blame will often be required at such moments to 
induce the child to face the uncongenial. And, as we^have 
already seen, these educational means are not only neces- 
sary to cause the child to fom a habit of making efforts 
“ against the grain,” but they play an important part in 
the full development of the self-regarding sentiment on 
its altruistic side. 

Although, therefore, we begin with young children by 
appealing almost completely to their instinctive and 
innate tendencies, and although we endeavour so to 
develop these that they become organised into sentiments 
around much of the school work, we hhve to reanember 
that as the child grows older the distinction between play 
and work must become ever clearer. It is a healthy dis- 
tinction which persists throughout life. And the neglect 
of it will have direful results. “ I know cases in which 
parents have^ deplored the final ruin of their child’s 
education at its Higher School and for„its future Kfe, from 
its having drunk in as gospel, at a so-called Kindergarten 
institution, this deadly^iTor, viz. that in a truly human 
education a child should iiot be able to distinguish 
whether it i^ at work or at play.” * 

JPrinof-plm of Psychology, Vol. I., p. 126., 

® jRev. d. D, Duport, quoted by winch in his article on 

The Psychology and Philosophy of Play, in Mind, 19p6, p. 38. 
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To tliose who cry out for respect of the child’s tenden- 
cies, it may be replied that these tendencies are novei 
wholly good. In oth^ words, the tendencies of the child 
do upt, when left largely to thein.selTes, develop in com- 
plete harmony with the needs of the society in winch he 
lives. There are, of course, great dilTerenees in this 
respect. Some children possess a nature so xnuch in cim- 
formity with the claims of their social environment 
that little interference from witliotjt seems necessary. 
Others have so many tendencies which bring them into 
conflict wiih their fellows that very drastic means have fco 
he taken to modify thejr nature. But, talcing the widest 
view, it may he said that eyery system of eilueatiou mu.st 
ultimately depend on the nature of the ciiild. 

All intei'forence with what we call the “ natural ” de- 
velopment of the child must itself depend on the possibility 
of ewking some “ natural ” reactions. It must bo remem- 
bered that the child, in addition to the specialised forms 
of reaction which we call instincts, possesses a general 
tendency to avoid pain and to adhere to pleasure. This 
general tendency is evoked along with, axid modifies the 
strength and direction of, the more specialised tendencies. 
In one case, indeed— -that of fear — it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between general and special. Severe pain not 
only causes aversion to the Course of activity in which it 
arises, but, whenever the situation is of such a nature 
as to permit of* any attempt being made to avoid it, 
that aversion readily develops into the impxilse t o flight 
with its characteristic emotion ’'of fear. And this more 
specialised instinctive tendency is liable to bo evolred 
whenever the situation recui's, whether in realii.y or in 
idea. Such play of tendencies is quite as “ natural ” 
as any other. It occurs to some extent m the child’s 
life, even when th8 educator does not interfere. In the 
early rewards and punishments ^vhieh we mete out, we 
are thus only making use of “ natural ” tendeneios,- and 
our interference cannot, therefbre, be eonshlercd wholly 
artificial. 

It is important to consider what jnll be the stete of tho 
other tendencies after our interference! Education is eon- 
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cerned, before a, 11 else, ■with the development of these 
tendencies. If ^ the consequence of our interference is 
merely to develop fear of punishmeiijl} and love of revvar'd, 
leaving the other tendencies in a -worse condition than.that 
in which we found them, we have made a serious and 
irreparable mistake. This mistake has often been made 
in the past, when rewards and punishments were some- 
times abused, especially the latter, which was by some 
considered to be the chief means of securing application. 
If, however, our judicious pushing by punishment does 
not merely lead to a dislike of pusliing, but awakens the 
child to a truer sense of his positio.n in society, and if our 
skilful luring by reward does not merely result in a liking 
for being lured, but also develops some interest in the 
things to which the child is lured, thus enabling the more 
altruistic side of his nature to gi’ow and flourish— and 
these results can usually be obtained, if the means in 
question are not abused — ^we are justified in making use* 
of what are in some quartei's considered obsolete weapons 
of education. It is only in certain articles, written by 
those who are more or less detached from the actual work 
of teaching, that these cruder means are ignored. The 
practical teacher, whether he admits it or not, usually 
finds the necessity of them. 

As Mrs. Mumford says, “ it is possible to oiJcr-recognize 
a child’s individuality. We cannot allow a boy of 12 to 
give all his time to reading and study^ poring over his 
books, and neglecting friends and games and physical 
exercise, simply because '"he is following his o-wn bent. 
The^boy who is by nature a bully cannot be allowed to 
bully unchecked. The girl who is by nature vain and 
selfish must learw to think of others. We cannot allow 
the children to'*’ ride rough-shod over us simply because in 
so doing they are exercising their natufS;! impulses ! Our 
aim is to combine a recjjtgnition of individuality with the 
shapyig of the child’s character according to the ideal 
ends of the society in wtiich he lives; to help him to 
develop himself, even through some ropi'ession of self. . , . 
We musk, find the bamy mean betwetju repression and 
development, and ^e^must above all understand the 
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Questions on Chaptek "XVL 


1. Give a short accoiint'‘b£ tho several varieties of attention and 
compare their educational value. 

2. On what does a olose and sustained attention depend ? 

‘ ThonuIike,*'!Z%e o/ p. 105. 


interest. “When and how a pupil attends is a matter of 
instinct and habit ; there is no royal road to winning 
attention, bn£ only the regular,^ highway through ‘the 
development of interest and the reward of acts of .atten- 
tion by some increment of satisfaction to the pupil.” ‘ 

To the teacher who asks for a general formula to enable 
him to gain the attention of his pupil, we can only say : G-et 
to understand how his mind woi*ks and act accordingly . 
The so-called “ natural ” teachers approximate to the right 
methods of appealing to children because they are able to 
see things from the child’s point of view, in other words, 
because they have deep sympathy with children. This 
sympathy is the most valuable gift which a teacher can 
possess. But all teachers, whether they possess this gift 
in great measure or not, will be more successful in securing 
the attention and co-operation of their pupils by studying 
the general features of mental pi-ocesses and the way 
in which they develop, and by observing as minutely as 
circumstances permit those concrete instances of these 
generalisations, and the variations thereof, which they find 
around them in each of their pupils. 

It should now be obvious that the securing of attention 
to one thing rather than to another, and the means whereby 
that attention is obtained, are the all-important questions 
for the educator- Attention may be called the growing- 
point of mind. It sums up the whole past life and 
chai'acter of the individual, and it largely determines 
what that life and ohau^ter shall be in the future. What 
the child will attend to “when he becomes a man is largely 
dependent on what w© get him to attend to now, and on 
how we induce hiih to give that attention. 


''attention. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 


Ebcent Developments in Psyohoeogt. 

yPHE psychology expounded in the preceding chapters is 
descriptive and general. It aims at sketching the nature 
development, and functioning of all human minds of com ’ 

it recognises that there 
are differences between mind and mind,4t confines itself 

to the general principles exemplified in all. 

fnwJ* been an increasing demand 

for the scientific study of these differences. The reasons 
for this are not far to seek. _ On the one hand. ^^0^ 
nu^ development of specialisation in commerce, induBtrv 
and the professions, combined with the requirement of 
higher standards of efficiency in these occupations, has made 
It more and more necessary to discover what our pupils 
fitted to do. And, on the other 
hand, the rigidity and excessive elaboration of the system 

of mass-instruction, under which all the>pils are- perforce 
treated as practically alike in theh- powers, have bought 
? favour of more individualistic treatment. 
Ana tnus at last an independent branch of mental 

foSaind®“’V"’^ ‘Mividma psychology ’ was 

shal^see, provides many 
opportunities tor experiment and the application of mathe- 

is another reason for 
the rapiditjr ot recent d«velopments. Broadly speaking, 

^ See, for instance, pp. 8-12, 
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activities of the present-~p4wi n fi’onj (he 

as mental tesh^the older^ t^- ^ ^ '^’I^at are Ivnown 

tem^tinfaettlL-oS-on 

tased, and to which these are at constructions are 
raentary best, but supple- 

the study 0 / indiridual under the inspirati'ou of 

that attemnts at IwrtffT”"?’.'* ■■e.nemter 

was still gmeral in character ''^'l 1®?“ '''l’’® P^-^hoiogy 
theapplic'atta rex^;* »”8 fe't that 

meat and Tnatbpmi+;/>oi i attendant measure- 

psychology were *ever tn necessary, if 

stage and take rani- n emerge from the descriptive 

chtas^;S rstnry" - P'--’™. 

mental elements are itit'»TnyiKia «« o ♦ . 

tildes we soon learn to determine ex'acilv^^r^ magm- 

oniy measure one space atminstani? Ti because we 

mental magnitudes^ far mo>e dXuh ’’ ’ tI 
be measured indirectIvi,-7 hv i-i ^hesecanonly 

external fna+tivirai measurement of some 

S“‘and :?* =7- 

their magaitui, “ ‘‘' 


' Wundt, 
p. 535. 


quoted by Jfinies, Prmciplea*of*P^ychohfj^*Vo]*J, 
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Tliis proviso must be kept iu mind tbrougliout. The 
whole history of this department of investigation wij.1 
show that the very perfection of tf'ar means of physical 
measurement — ^of apparatus and of mathematical formulae 
-—has lured many scientific and statistical minds into the 
work of measurement in this field without due caution as 
to the intangible and complex products which they were 
assumed to be measuring. There has been a great passion 
for measurement without an equally intense anxiety to 
define what exactly was being measmed. 

As far back as 1860, “ Professor G-. T. Fechner, of 
Leipzig, a man of great learning and subtlety of mind, 
published two volumes entitled ‘ Psyehophysik,’ devoted 
to establishing and explaining a law called by him the 
psychophysic law, which he considered to express the 
deepest and most elementary relation between the mental 
and the physical worlds. It is a formula for the connec- 
tion between the amount of our sensations and the"^ 
amount of their outward causes.” ’ 

The German mind is nothing if not systematic, and it 
seemed to Fechner and to his successor, Wundt, that, since 
sensations are the simplest elements of mental processes, 
“ the problem of measuiing the magnitude of sensations is 
the first step in the bold enterprise of malring mental 
magnitudes altogether subject to exact measurement.” ® 

By the help of special apparatus, it was found that 
every stimulus must reach a certain intensity before any 
appreciable sensation oesurs. Thfs point is called the 
thre^shold or liminal intensity oi sensation. When this is 
passed, an increase of the stimulus does not necessarily 
cause an appreciable increase in the intensity of the 
sensation. T£e increase of stimulus, to produce a definite 
increase in the corresponding sensation, must bear a cer- 
tain proportion to the preceding and lesser stimulus. 
An^ the ratio is constgfht within the same field of sensa- 
tion, i.e. when the first of^two stimuli is already at great 
intensity, the second, in order to be accompanied by an 
appreciable change in the intensity of the corresponding 

* James, op. cit,, pp. 534-5. * Op. cit., p. 535, 
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sensation, must be proportionately (greater tlian the first. 
In other words, it is not any fixed aixuiunt added to a 
stimulus which makfg us notice an increase in the cor- 
responding sensation : the amount depends on how large 
tlie stimulus already is. An ounce weight added, to a two- 
ounce weight already resting on my hand will give rise to 
a definite increase in my sensation of pressure, .But the 
same ounce weight added to a p<>uud will not lead to any 
corresponding mental chaaige. The ratio of inereasis of 
Btimulus necessary to produce an ineims© of sensatioB' 
has been worked out for each sense, as follows : — - 


Sensation of fight.,. 
Muscular sensation 
Eeeling of pressure 
„ „ warmth 

„ ,, sound 


1 

ioo 


’The smaller the fraction, the greater is said to be the 
disGriminatiue sensihility. The fraction given for pressure 
varies for different parts of the skin, being smaller in 
certain very sensitive regions. Thns the discriminative 
sensibility of the finger-tip is twice that of the shoulder- 
blade, the fractions wing respectively f and 

This law of the increase in stimulus necessary to pro- 
duce increase in sensation was first discovered in special 
cases by Ernst Heinrich Weber. It is henc^ \isually 
referred to as W eher'B Lam.. But since Eechner first 
extended its application to all d^artments of sensation, it 
may also be called E'ecJmer’s XaMJ. 

It should be noted, in the first place, that this ii»v is 
true only within certain limits. Above a certain point, 
any further increase in the stimulus pr<?fii;;pes no appreci- 
able increase in the sensation. But, further, it gives no 
help in the direct’measurement of sensaihms thoinseives. 
It merely indicates “ that the whole of the stimulus does 
not seem to be effective in giving us the pereeptimn of 
* ‘Tb-invOt ^ ft.yi d siiTY-nlesit of a, sf,a.tR of 


more,’ amd the simplest interpretation of s«jh a state of 
things would be physical. The loss of effect would take 
place in the nervous system. opr feeling* reswltgd 
from a condition of the nerve-molecules which it grew 
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ever more diflBcult for tlie stimulus to iucrease, our feel- 
ings would natmully grow at a slower rate than the 

■ • I: be a sort of 

law of fnchon in the neural machine.” ^ In short,, the 

measuring sensations remains a mere 
mathematical speculation, and no human being has ever 
used the numbm's computed to reach any valid result. 

xvor^^fv'?? " ^'bis subject are 

Tvoirhj of repetition. “The only amusing part of it” 

Li7d '-r ^boufd always ^ 

und, after simtang his theories hip and thigh and 

leaving not a stick of them standing, to wind up y 
giory ot hist formulating them and thereby turnino- 

psychology into an science.” 2 ^ 

remarks is appropriate not only to 

wwJ^f L ™ subsoquLt eudeaTOUV in 

outani nf enthusiasm has' 

outiun psychological insight. In recent times indeed 

sear^i wbt ^be field of experiment and re- 
ran psychological preparation. Some 

fffi- ? ^ ^ be psychologists at all; they are in 

fact statisticians, eager to be among the first investigators, 

nni f ^ ^®bne clearly what they pro- 

pose to investigate. ^ 

drafhtl.lT™ J“m® PsycMogical knowledge ia nn- 
doubted have Men into the same unreflhotive pfqcedure. 

• . Ji, JBallaid, for instance, one of the foremost of 

con_ r in? 

S?tbo\. G-rowth of Intelligence ” 

' InthSonTS''- ^ assuming that the term 

intelligence _ .fjias an accepted meaning. DeferrinP' ‘t 

closer definition to the last section I piean while" use the 
term as meaning that form of mental ability, whether 

testS’ ThXS^ *“ “ by mo/ern mental 

■Iutamgence'‘4fSaSquii^t^^^^^^^ 
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witli other investigators, is ougageil in inoasuring. It 
gives us no definite information. Pecliner, at any i-ate, 
did tell us what lie proposed to measure—sensations — 
though he failed to do so. Bufc, since Ballard’s first 
sentence implies that the term “Intelligence” has an 
accepted meaning, "we naturally turn to the last; section 
in which this “closer definition” is, according to iln* 
author’s promise, expected to appear. Here, howtwer, 
we read, with respect to thirteen statements of the 
meaning of “ Intelligence,” sent in by leading investiga- 
tors in America; “No common nucleus of meaniug is 
discovei'able, unless it tie that Intelligence is somothing 
that is measured more or less exactly by Bluet’s scale ^ 
and by the American Army tests. Nor do the views of 
European psychologists show much moi-e unanimity.” 

In ^fairness to our author, however, as well as for the 
benefit of the reader, it is only right to give the conclu- 
sion of the investigation. This I'eads as follows ; “ The 
pi'obability being that intelligence is a composite thing, 
and means more than synthetic power, then the most that 
can be claimed as the outcome of my investigation, is 
that, given a normal environment, a certain factor of 
intelligence — the power to integrate experience — arrives at 
maturity when the subject is sixteen 3 ’'ears of age or 
younger. How far this factor correlates with the other 
factors — if there sye other factors — this investigation does 
not show.” ® 

’ We see, then, that ei%n at the 3nd of the investigation, 
Dr. Ballard is not clear as to what is the exact nature of 
the “ Intelligence ” which he assumes he is measuring. He 
claims, however, that what he has measur^id is “ the power 
to integrajite experience,” but he is uucertaiu%s to whether 
this is the whole of ^he “ Intelligence ” which he proposed 
to measure. a 

Now there is little doubt that “ the power to integrate 
experience ” is equivalent to what we have des^gribed in the 
chapter on Eeasoning.* But when we come to examine 

.*» ^ * 
^ See pp. 382 ff. * Op. ciil, p. 138. 

p. 141. * Chapter IX. 
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Bsillards tests, we find that they do not cover the whole 

ThL ^ entirely deductive in character, 

ihis IS a necessary consequence of tlie nature of the tests 
ihey consist for the most part of absurdities which chn be 
L iticjsed as such in the light of common experience and 
tnd&pendenfly p- any specialised hnowledge. As Dr 

elements of knowledge 
lequisite for a solution are pist as familiar to the younc^est 

ft? ■ Below a»-e f, 

few of experimeut, together with a 

Which arc toohsh. Do not write out the saySo- Imt shn Sv 

‘‘'scn^ble»'"o^‘i®'^ at'te?’it the word 

omible or loohah. It you write the word “ senaihle ” 
yon need say nothing more ; but if you write tho^ wor 1 
foolish you must give a reason for your opinion. ' 

^ Section A. ' ■ 

(1) A soldier writing home to his mother said • “T o,» 

“ ““ fidaSl pJcT^ 
ot“SLtJrwl4nTo ™ 

(3) An old gentleman complained that he could ‘hn lonirfv,. 

“aXS w?tb “tf f *“ tlio- oi an 

liW ^ exception that there was no time 

Sa 1-w “ accordance 

mSsLo tSe l-f™! ”S*>‘ and, where 

uecessaij, the wiong kind of criticism. Thus for the 

first tlu^ absurdities we find the felloymg, 

* Op. cit.^ p. 140. , r 
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1. Right: “He ^jyid no hand free for writing,” “Both 

hands occupied,” ete. 

; “ He couldn’t write with a sword.” 

2. Eight; “No man has two skulls.” “A man has the 

same skull as he liad as a boy,” etc. 

3. Right: “ The distance is the same.” 

Wromg ; “He was a silly old man.” 

The aiim'ber of right answers was caictilaterl for eacli 
subject and was taken as giving a measure of his or her 
“Intelligence.” 

Even with these three examples of the tests, one might 
be justified in finding fault, The answers given in the 
key as wrong are by no means to be charaehjrised in this 
way. Those giving them may have grasped or “ integrated,” 
or apperceived, the situations in quite as thoi-ough a manner 
’ as those who produced answers which were accepted, One 
is forcibly reminded of the inspector who, after 'writing on 
the blackboard 47 for seventy-four and 69 for ninety isis, 
was about to give the acquiescent class up iu disgust, when 
one pupil, probably the most courageous rather than the 
most intelligent, called out; “I say, Mister, do it with 
thiHy4hree ! ” 

But let us glance at some of the results, “In a large 
and good secondary school the averages for the years 11 
to 17 respectively were; 18, 18’8, 19'7, 22''6, 22*8, 22*5, 
22‘3. . . . The maximT^m score was reached at 15, At 
another secondary school the miximum was again reached 
at 16, though there were pupils up to 18.” ‘ • 

“ At a training college for women 14d students were 
tested. The average score was 21'1, . .* The results indi- 
cate a dbgree of intelligence well above the average, but a 
little below the average at a good secondary school ; thus 
confirming an opinion, frequentk' expressed, that the best 
scholars from secondary schools do not enter the tea^ihing 
profession.”^ _ # 

But, if Dr. Ballard’s results are valid, they indicate still 
more than this, viz., that the average intellige«co Uie 


p. 134. 


* Op. cii., p. 1,36. 
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traiuirig college is below that of tlie good secondary scliooi. 
One may agree that the iesi pupils of the secondary school 
do not go in large numbers to the 'framing college. But 
when one is asked to believe that those who do go ai’e'as a 
whole below the average of intelligence, even of a good 
secondary school, one is forced to the conclusion that 
something is wrong either with these tests or with the 
authorities responsible for the admission of students to 
training colleges. 

Let us now make one more selection from the state- 
ments of results. Dr. Ballard proceeds as follows :— 

“The validity of pooling result’s from such disparate 
sources is very doubtful ; and too much weight must not 
be attached to the following scores which were obtained by 
taking all the papers together from all the schools tested 
in England and Scotland, and finding the average : 


“These norms support the conclasioiis reached by other 
investigators. Eemembering what has already been said 
about the tendency of the duller children to fall out of the 
ranks after fourteen, we feel justified in concluding that 
the rate of growth of intelligence gradually slows down, 
and that after sixteen years of age it virtually stops. 
Indeed there is not much improvement after twelve. It is 
true that my figures show a fairly large step from 13 to 
14, but this is easily aec^Junted for by the fact that the 
thirjteen-year-old’s tested were a fairly repi-esentative group ; 
while after the fourteenth birthday social and intellectual 
selection began to- operate.’’ ^ 

It should b'5 constantly borne in mind that, whatever 
may be the precise nature of the '^Intelligence” the 
growth of which has bgen thus measured, it is supposed 
to bp an innate endowment, independent of any special 
instruction of training. <^It cannot, of course, develop 
without any educative environment. As we have already 
seen^® thevjnost highly endowed would <?ome to nothing of 


' Op. ciL, p. 135. 


” See p. ^06* 
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intellectual value if isolated from civilisation. But, thoiigii 
much of the growth traced may he due to the development 
of innate powers undei*normai conditions, some of it may 
, still l>e claimed as due to educative influence. It is true 

I that the tests can be understood by all normal scholars of 

the j’oungest ages dealt with. But there are degrees of 
understanding. Ideas become more pieeise, more clearly 
related to one another, and are more readily dealt with by 
i frequent and continued thought. And it mav be that 

! some of the superiority of the older subjects is thus due to 

nurture rather than to nature. 

The tests just described are often i*efcrred to as grouj) 

I test*!, because they can be applied to many persons at the 

i same time. 

i ^ It should be noted, that tliey produce both gemral and 

j individual results. The aim of the experimenter was to 

ari’ive*at a general result. He desired to find tlie limit of 
\ the growth of innate “ Intelligence ” in the case of normal 

i British people of the present day. As in any other de- 

I partment of mental or physical activity, there are bound 

! to be individual variations, due to differences in nature 

j and in nurture. But by taking a large number of cases 

and striking an average, it was hoped to reach a general 
result, true in the sense that normal individuals under 
normal circumstances approximate to it. 

But, incidentally, the tests produce individual results, 

^ though these wmr& not the prime objective. In so far as 

we regard the te-sts as %atisfactorji, we may agree that the 
result in each case gives a measure of the “ Intelligence " 
of the individual concerned. * 

Now the total intelligence of a given individual, what- 
ever this may he found to consist of, must*be«»tlistinguished 
from the Intelligence ” which ‘Dr. Ballard has attempted 
^ to measure. The former includes the latter, but is much 

] more. Submitting myself to Dr? Ballard’s tests, I may ^ 

show that I possess greater “ Intelligence ” than the buMer ? 

whom I summon to deal with a defect in tho^onstruction ^ j 

of my house. But this builder, in grappling with the - : 

problem, succeeds \?here I should ^iroljably fail. * In Siiii s 

particular sphere, his total intelligence is greater than mine. * ■ 

«« m 
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He has spent his life in building and repairing houses and 
he possesses a large a, mount of knowledge and skill in 
wdiich I am lacking. His total infielligence in this sphere 
is the product of both nature and nurture, the latter play- 
ing a very important part ; my own is little more than 
that with which nature has endowed me. To take another 
example, the late Duke of Devonshire, when President of 
the Board of Education, is reported to have said, in face 
of some px'oblem connected with the schools: “I am a 
child in these matters.” By this statement, he did not 
intend to admit any poverty of native “ Intelligence.” He 
was merely confessing an ignorance of the educational 
system which affected his total intelligence : whether such 
a person should be placed in charge of the education of 
the country is a question which it is not necessary to 
discuss here. 

Ballard, it will he remembered, suggested that' what 
he had measured — the power to integrate experience- 
might turn out to be only a factor of intelligence. No one 
doubts for a moment that it is only a factor of what we 
have just called total intelligence. But this includes 
acquired knowledge and skill as well as the native endow- 
ment of intelligence to which Ballard refers as being pos- 
sibly greater than what he measured. With respect to 
total intelligence in all departments of knowledge and 
endeavour no test will probably ever be possible. The 
range to be covered is too great. Not "even the» acid test 
of life can reveal every tjiing. But f or total intelligence An 
special departments, our ordinary school and college 
exS-minations are supposed to provide tests. 

It is becoimng increasingly important, however, to 
provide tests«of native intelligence. The total intelligence 
revealed by good examinations does nqt admit of an analysis 
which would enable us to state how much of it is native 
intelligence and how Siuch is due to nurture. If a boy 
gafhs very liigh marks ir^a severe test in mathematics, we 
assume thaf he must necessarily possess good native intel- 
ligence. But we do not know definitely how much of his 
•success *ls due to excellent teaching anti hard work. And 
when we are concerned in selecting pupils ^or advanced 
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study, we desire to make sure that we are taking those 
who can most profit by it. . 

^Thei'e are some wh# would say that for the pmctical 
purpose of selecting pupils for advanced study, there is 
little need to attempt to measure this native intelligence. 
They would point to the experience of the past, which gives 
many instances of the hard-working, though somewhat 
dull, plodder out-distancing the brilliant, but unreliable 
and lazy, student. There is much to be said for this view. 
But it nevertheless remains true that in many cases it is 
highly desirable to know how much of the total intelligenne 
displayed by a given individual is due to native intelligence 
and how much to other circumstances. In the higher 
branches of some studies, it is impossible to succeed 
without great native intelligence. No amount of restdu- 
tion and drudgery can force the obstacles aside. And in 
the Iftwer spheres of education, it is important to avoid 
inisjudgment of pupils. A low degree of total intefligence 
in a given bi'anch may be due to laziness or lack, of 
interest. But it may also be due to low native intelli- 
gence ; and it may be necessary in such a case to transfer 
the pupil in question to some other class or school, in 
which he will get treatment more suited to his condition. 

Accordingly, much activity has been displayed during 
the past few years in devising and improving individual 
tests of native intelligence. 

Before we proceed to describe some of these tests, it 
may be advisable once,again to jyarn the reader that the 
term “ Intelligence ” has at present no definite meaning 
for psychology. A glance at our index will show that it 
has not been used previously, at any rate as a technical term, 
in this book. In the preceding chapters iffe Jj^ave described 
the chief* mental processes ; but we have not dealt with 
the variations in the efficiency of these prociesses which 
occur in passing from one individual to another. Dr, 
Ballard, in his investigation, turns out to have measwred 
the efficiency of a form of deductive reaswiing. Most 
thinkers w'ould include more than this under the term 
“ Intelligence,” Atid Br. Ballard Jiimself suggests 
there is more. But many would include the efficiency of* 
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meinorj,_nnagmagm and conception, not to mention still 

'i«fi“®8 ™telligeEce-" general 
intelligence, as he prefers to ca^l it — as “inborn, all- 
round mental efficiencj.”b Professor Spearman prefers 
a central factor which he^ calls “Jeneral 
abihtj ’ and symbolises by the letter without cmh 
mitting himself to a definite statement as to what it is.^* 
Se writes, however, that “possibly this central factor 4 
some general fund of mentS ener^, 
upon a general fund of some sort of brain enemy ” » 
This conception, be it noted, is notout of harmony with 
Buit s idea of “ general intelligence ” ; it certainly would 

involve some degree of “all-round efficiency.” ^ ^ 

an? thornSn/^^* discussion 

hi ^ IS to be saved from confusion 

m this matter. Meanwhile, the demands of practical life 
must be met. There is a difference in “general in- 

or general ability” between one person and 
anothei , and though psychologists are not clear as to the 
precise nature of this “ Intelligence,” the need of seleS 

Mivi&aSr fo™”-'!. and apply 

psycho Ogist was called upon to find means of distinguishing 
mentally defective children, and he framed a series of iil 
creasingly difficult tests, whereby it wa^ possible to pick 
out readily and classify ^the inteH^ctual weaklings Mis 
success constrained him% extend his tests ffi Irder to 
mate them suitable to the measurement of mental develop- 
ment of ordinary children. With the help of his coIWue 
Dr. Simon, he^xSmined large numbers of children in ^the 
elementary schools of Paris, and standardised hi tests in 
ccoi dance with the results obtained.' One of the first 
consequences of his worfe was the establishment in P^is 
of special classes for backward children 

m ' ■ ■" ■■ ■ ' ' 
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Binet’s Tests have been translated into English, havo 
been slightly modifted as the result of experience, and are 
still used to deterraiue^the degree of development of intel- 
ligence or, as it is often called, the “ mental ago” of children. 

The accompanying table (facing page 384) gives an 
example of the actual forms prepared by the antlior and 
used in a trial of these tests in the year 191,3.' 

The statements of questions and instructions indicate 
fairly clearly the nature of the tests. In some oases, 
however, a little further explanation is neecgsa,rj. In the 
fii’st test ^for the mental age of 5 years, the boxes were 
all alike in appeai-ance. They xvere large pill lioxes, inf,o 
which sufficient sand and cotton wool had been ]da.ced to 
cause them to weigh the prescribed number of grama, 
They were presented in pairs, as indicated by tlie nnnihers. 
The fifth test for the same mental age consists in arranging 
in or^er the two pieces of an oblong card wliich lia.s been 
previously cut across diagonally. On the table is planed 
as a model a similar uncut card. The two pieces are 
placed before the child with the sides which formed the 
diagonal as far removed from each other as possible. The 
tester should be careful (1 ) that the child does not fail 
because ho is indolent ; (2) that one of the pieces does not 
get turned over so as to suggest the proper arrangement ; 
(3) that "he does not show by a look or other movemenit 
whether the child is proceeding rightly or wrongly. The 
lines referred to, in the fourth test prescribed for the 
mental hge of four are tvto parallel lines, three centimetres 
apart, the one five edhtimetres *long and the other six 
centimetres in length. Hesitation must be taken as failure. 

The following directions have been given with regard 
to conducting the tests, • 

“ Whan confidence is assured, the child’s age is as- 
certained and the •tests for that age given: should he 
accomplish all or all but one, h6j,is adjudged at the level 
of that age, and is then subjected to all the tests o| the 
succeeding ages. If he accom;^lisbes five these, a year 


1 Dumville, “ A tPrial of Binet’s Tmt» on 
Journal of Experimental Pcflagogy, Vot. 2.* No. 2. 
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is added to his level ; if ten, two years. But if the child 
fail iu two or more of the tests appropriate to his own age, 
he is put through the tests of each joreceding year in turn 
until that year is found in which he can accomplish all 
the tests or all hut one ; he is then subjected to the tests 
of the ages succeeding the year of his age by birth.” 

“ Judgment is passed at once on the answer, -f- signifies 
that the test has been accomplished, — that the child has 
failed, (?) represents that a doubt exists in the mind of 
the investigator, and a blank indicates that the test has 
not been set, no answer is signalled by a zero.” * In some 
cases, the writer also used the ma^k of exclamation (!) to 
indicate a particularly smart response. 

It will be observed that the tests indicated in the 
accompanying table do not go beyond the age of eight. 
As the children tested wei'e all of the age of five, it was 
not considered worth while in this instance to go bayond 
the mental age of eight. It will be noted, moreover, that 
the child whose results are shown failed at every test set 
for the mental age of eight. 

But Binet’s scale extends to the mental age of 15, and 
there is a final set of tests for “ over 15,” This is in 
striking agreement with the result obtained by I>r. Ballard, 
viz., that native intelligence, at any rate the factor of it 
measured by the latter’s group absurdity tests, a’rrives at 
maturity when the subject is sixteen years of age or 
younger. r 

As the result of many trials oi these tests, considerable 
changes have been made In them. The number of correct 
responses given in each case is a measure of the difficulty 
of the test. After much experience, it has thus been 
decided that ceitain tests were too difficult for normal 
children of the' age for which they were originallysarranged 
and that others were too easy. Thus the fifth test given 
in the accompanying table for the mental age of three has 
been- found a little too difficult and has been transfeiTed to 
the age of fo’rr, Avhile the first and second tests originally 


IMiss Katharine L.-Johnson, “ An Englisl" Version of M. Binet'a 
ssts, ” Training College Becord, Nov. 1910, p. 90, 
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is added to liis level; if ten, two years. But if the child 
fail in two or more of the tests appropriate to his own age, 
he is put through the tests of each preceding year in turn 
until that year is found in which he cwn, accomplisli all 
the tests or all but one; he is then subjected to the tests 
of the ages succeeding the year of his age by birth,” 

“Judgment is passed at once on the answer, -f- signifies 
that the test has been accomplished, — that the child has 
failed, (?) represents that a doubt exists in the mind of 
the investigator, and a blank indicates that the test has 
not been set, no answer is signalled by a zero.” * In some 
cases, the writer also used the mav'k of exclamation (!) to 
indicate a particularly smart response. 

It will be observed that the tests indicated in the 
accompanying table do not go beyond the age of eight. 
As the children tested were all of the age of five, it was 
not considered worth while in this instance to go beyond 
the mental age of eight. It will be noted, moreover, that 
the child whose results are shown failed at every test set 
for the mental age of eight. 

But Binet’s scale extends to the mental age of 15, and 
there is a final set of tests for “ over 16.” This is in 
striking agreement with the result obtained by Dr. Ballard, 
viz., that native intelligence, at any rate the factor of it 
measured by the latter’s group absurdity tests, airrives at 
maturity when the subject is sixteen years of age or 
younger. 

As the result of many trials ofi these tests, considerable 
changes have been made in them. The number of correct 
resppnses given in each case is a measure of the difiiculty 
of the test. After much experience, it has thus been 
decided that certain tests were too difficult for normal 
children of the'age for which they were originallyiiarranged 
and that others were too easy. Thus 'the fifth test given 
in the accompanying talkie for the mental age of three has 
beeii, found a, little too difficult and has been transferred to 
the age of fowr, while theffirst and second tests originally 

Miss Katharine L,^Jo^son, “An English VerKsion of M. Binets 
^I'esta,” Training GolUge Eecord, Nov. 1910, p. 90. 
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prescribed for the mental age of foul have been 
somewhat too easy and have been placed sLioncr fh(> 
for the age of three. We give below tli! ® ^ 

according to what is Called fba r , ^ 
ar.t three jears . S 5 eiLSS 

lu the order o£ their arerage diffleulty MiJli’srdJdreir 
Age theek. 

1. Points to nose, e3?es and mouth. 

2. Eep«rte tyonumbere(ouetrW 

3. Knows own sex, wkhher hoy or girl. 

4. (jives name and sTirname. 

5. Names Icnife, ke^" and penny. 

6. Enumerates items in two pictures out of three, 

. * Age pour. 

7. Eepeats six syllables : “ I am cold aud hungry.” 

8. Eepeats three numbers (one trial correct out 

three), e,g. 9 1 4, 2 8 6, 5 3 9. 

9. Counts four pennies. 

10. Points to longer of two lines. 

11. Points to prettier faces in three pairs. 

Age pive. 

12. Performs a triple order ; putting key on 

shutting door, «,nd bringing book 

13. Copies a square l*ecoguisaIB.y. 

14. Eepeats tea syllables. 

15. (xives own age. 

16. Distinguishes morning aud afternoon. 

17. Names four primary colours : bluet veil ow, green 

and red. • - .-■ ' 

IS. Eepeats four numbers. , 

19. Compares two weights in three pairs differing by 
9 grammes (e.gr. 3 aitl 12 gramirms, 6 and 15 
grammes). 

Quoted from Psychological PcsIh oj" JSd^icafilR (Japacify^ pp, 

■ PUNh, t‘SY- . : 
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Tlie limits of tlis book do not permit of any fnrtlier 
details or criticism. For tkese, the reader is I’eferred to 
the special treatises on this subject,^ being at the same 
time warned that it is futile for ^ybody to use these or 
any other psychological tests without a thorough prepara- 
tion, both theoretical and practical. 

Tests of the kinds we have discussed have led on to 
many others— some of purely psychological import and 
some of a moi*e practical character, 

Br. Ballard, for instance, inspired probably by Bluet’s 
tests for intelligence, has conceived the idea of working 
out “ norms of performance ” in the various subjects. ** It 
is surely as profitable,” he wiutes* “ to know how long it 
would take a uine-y ear-old child to add a given column 
of figures as it is to know how long it would take a two- 
year-old horse to rim a mile. Yet we have records in the 
one case and not in the other. Finally thei’e the 
need for placing in the hands of the class teacher somG 
means of protection against arbitary and unreasonable 
criticism -by the headmaster or the inspector.”® He has 
accordingly worked out a number of tests which, beino- 
used in a number of schools, first give us a clear notion of 
what we may expect from the normal child of a certain 
age — this amount being called the norm — and then, on 
being tried elsewhere, are means of measuring how far 
the new subjects are above or below the norm. Such 
tests, of course, are of a purely practical character. They 
are not “ psychological tests of edijeable capacity,” * 

To test mechanical arilhmetie, fo? in-^-tance, I)r. Ballard 
framed 100 questions which can be put to any class 
in any ordinary school, the number of right answers being 
an indication of *the stage of progress reached. Fifty 
minutes are allowed for the whole test. "We giye below 
the first four and the last four of the q»estions. 


^ Fmycliological Testn of EdtieaJ)le Capacity (Board of Education) 
is specially recojijiimetidod to tlft notice of the student, for it gives 



Decent dbtb|.opments 

I 

mechanical arithmetic. J 

Work i„ y„„ I,,,,, if 

-1 a K .r.- . 


•Iv S *4“ t). 

2. 9 + 6 + 8 . 

3. 8 + 7 + 13. 

4. 34 - 19. 


97. Area of circle 4ft-. tliam. (v == «J). 

8. Area of all the faces of a cube of 2 
inch edge. 

99. Volwiie oTwater in a tank 2ft. long 
2/t. Wide, 1| ft, deep. ■ 

luu, 4 md radms of circle with area of ir»4- 

. , ft- 

arithmetical reasoning. 

Work thefollmuing auim in your head. 

2. What number is half-way between 12 ajid 16 ? 

3. A man is taller than his wife Iw ^ t • -i- 

How far is he then from the starting point? 

99, If in secretly sending numbers to a friend I aertm tn 
.write 7 wtien I mehn 3 and 11 when I rnP.n 7 4 

should I write Av^iefl I mean Jo ? 

100. The first even number is 2, the second is 4, and so on 
What is the hundredth even number ? 

In English, Dr. Ballard has framed teste for varions 

w S'‘“ 8^ Mow a portioiTa 

est of speed m reading a%d undmtajtdhig a piece silenaT 

2iT,ss~3 




i 
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PE CENT 

SILENT READING (B). 


Wherever a miniber appears tlm-e is one word and only^ne 
_ vmrd missing. The word has to %e written on your answer 
"'^paper opposite its p7'opernumber. r 

.V Jana had two dolls, one with black hair and the other with 
,7-' brown. She liked the doll whose hair was brown, but did 
> not like the doll whose hair was (1). 

A little boy was sent to fetch three eggs from a nest and 
bring them to his mother. Oir the way back he fell down 
and broke two of them, so he was able to give only one {21 
to his (3). 

So far, so good. But in some of the later sections, 
tliere are cases in which, a thoughtful pupil, without further 
instructions, might hesitate and lose time. Take, for in- 
stance, the following — 

An Englishman and a Frenchman quarrelled, and agreed to 
fight a duel in a dark room. The Englishman, not wishing 
to have murder on his conscience, groped his way to the 
fireplace, fired up the (48) and brought down the (49). In 
the French version of this story it is the (50) who is made to 
hide up the chimney. 

The keen, unsuspecting pupil, anxious to get done in 
time and somewhat laclang perhaps in humour, might 
well put “soot” or even “chimney ” for (49) and then be 
in a quandary as to what to write for (50). Now if it is 
intended to test the sense of humour and that quickness 
in solving some puzzles yhich i# m part dependent on jt, 
there is no fault to be found. But if speed of reading 
andr of mere understanding of what is read is the thing 
tested, this part of the test is unsatisfactory. It puts the 
serious, unsopjii^ticated mind at a disadvantage where no 
such hindrance was intended. • 

Br.' Ballard has also drawn up fests in history and 
geography. In history^the period dealt with” is from 1485 
to i014. In geography, the test is on England and Wales. 
These tests wt’emind one Very forcibly of the short tests 
which all thorough teachers have set, when pressed for 
tiuie, fi^jm the eaidiQst days of organised teaching. The 
the giving of a large nu3nber of 
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sitiitf'meiits wiO) r(^sp(‘ci•, to wliidi the pupil is asked to 
wi;it.e “ Yes,” “ No,” oi’ put a tlasli, a.ix’ordijii' as ho 
oonsidors 1]i<nn n'sp'cdik’olv true, false, or donlttfnl. ITerr*, 
fur iisstaiiKjo, are throe of those statements in history. 

(61) On the whole the Tudors were strong riilera and t!ie 
Stuarts weak. ^ 

{62) The Reformation iuereased the injfluence of the Churcdt 
in state affairs. 

(051) The suppression of the Monasteries by Henry VII L 
proved of benefit to the poor; 

Dr. Ballard holds that the usual examinations in his- 
tory and geography consist largely in es.say writing, and 
that they consequently test power of exjhession more than 
knowledge. There is much to be said for this view. But 
the comprehensive grasp of a subject; is a great deal more 
than the possession of isolated facts, and with carefully 
framed questions, mere “ fine writing can be placed at a 
discount. 

The spirit of testing seems to be ever spreading. It is 
now invading the field of industry, and tests have been 
devised to determine the fitness of young people for short- 
hand and typewriting, and for dressmaking. Into the 
nature of these tests we cannot here enter. They are 
often referred to as ?;ocatiow«.Hesfs. 

It must he clearly understood that we have only touched 
the fringe of the hubject of mental tests. The reliability 
of much of this modenp. Vork, especially in dealing with 
groups, is dependent on that branch of mathematics which 
deals with statistics. To the ordinary plain persot?, it. 
seems the simplest possible thing, when one has obtained 
certain numerical results from testing a* iJi-unber of sub- 
jects to sfaike the ajferage and rely upon that as in a sense 
representing the whole class of persons in question. But 
in practice," mere averages ai*e tfften mis](!adiug. It is 
obvious, for instance, that if I lake the first twenty •men 
who come out of a railway station and find <Hu!ir avcuago 
height, I may be very far from the true British average 
Experience in statistical investigat.i<>n Jias led. t(f the^clii- 
covery of pieans whereby we can estimate the probable? 
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error. In particular, we maj say that in the case of 
properties which are possessed by human beings, animajs, 
or plant.s, and which we attempt tcW measure, it is always 
found that if we ha, ye a good selection to work on, there is 
a more or less uniform distribution of cases of high, low, 
and approximately average degrees of the property investi- 
ga,ted. The majority of cases cluster around the average, 
and they “tail off ” as we go high or sink low; so that if 
one attempts to plot a curve of distribution, it is more 
or less bell-shaped, as in the accompanying figure. This 
curve is known as the curve of normal distribution. 


_ 200 
q l«(D 

« loo 


S'S" W 5* 

Heights. 




Fig. 21.— Curve showing DisTRiBfrioN of Bovf in Secondary Sciiooi-b of a 
Large Town according to their Heights (Hypothetioah). 


Now in our ordinary school examinations, much of 
what we measure depends on natural aptitude. And if 
our classes are properly formed, anfl our examination 
questions suitable to the stage of progress, the distribu- 
tion should, at any rate froughly, obey the law just illus- 
trateS.. Assuming that thg class has been properly taught, 
and has worliCd satisfactorily, we may say that the ques- 
tions should be of such difficulty that the “average” 
piP.pi^.s cafi obtain about half marks. I%w, if any, should 
i)6 able, with our questions, to obtain full marks; and 

r 

<*■ ^ 





Maries. 

Pig, 22. 

It will be noticed that the highest point of the 
more to the left tljan in the ca'^e of t]u-» i 
of aormW &trib‘ution. 

tost was a litt e too dJEcuIt for*the pupils. If the 
had been a little too easy lor them, the arraph would 
been skewed” to the right instead of 'to the left 
it the tests Tvere made much too luird oi* much too eas’ 
very ditte^-ent graphs wmuld result (e.q. Fi<^^23h 

In making a graph for small numbers of testees sncli 
those of an ordinary class, thci |oacher should ’put tii 
children together m groups, each group consisting o£ a 
those whose marics come within % certain range, as seen i 
the accompanying example. It is obvious ^lat with 
small numbei-of _<jhildr6n and with a largo iwimur 
mark (say pO), there would bo sol^ie'cnses in wdiicl^n 

cliildiGii cortiiiii iiiHjrlcs. Tliis 
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few, if any, should have none at all 


ligrewit 
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graph to (loscjmd ahniptly, and would make it very 
irregiila.r. But it we take the child|’en in groups, such 'as 
those with marks from 1 to 9, those with marks from 
10-19, and so on, we ought to get a faiidy repi'esentative 
number m each group, and our resulting graph will be 
tolerably regular. It is only, however, when dealing with 
a great number of subjects, some hundreds at least, that 
the graph can be expected to approximate to a smooth 
bell shape like the ideal one we have shown (Fig. 21). 



■ T i*®«®“%maiiy teaejiers hafi before the^ the 

Ideal of full marks foir all pupife, or for nearly all 
And the graphs obtained were more of the nature of a 
rising cuped line than of a bell shape (Fio-. 2Sk The 
exainin^ions wl^cli resulted in this way we^e of insiiBi- 
cient difficultyrto sort out the more intelligent children. 
To avojd these unsatisfactory results, vind to ensure that 
® pi'ogi’ess of a/Z pupils has 

been obtained, teachers ^should not only set questions of 
file hecessary difficulty, I^it should check the results by 
plotting thenP out in the way described. ^ 

k^ntion should also be made of tlie use of what is 
^ll«d correlation mrderlmg with the results of groixp tests 
^n many experiments with group tests, for instenee. Xits 
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have been made to discover whether there is any connection 
between one property which has been measnred‘a,iid another 
which has also been measured with the same testees. If, 
for instance, I test a class of children for “ Intelligence ” 
by using Ballard’s absurdities, and if then I give the same 
class his test in Arithmetical Reasoning, shall I find any 
connection between the two results ? Obviously I ought 
to do so; for the second ability is a land of 
of which the first is a most important factor. But modern 
experimental psychologists are not satisfied with mere 
supposition or speculation. They must have facts, and 
well-established ones. 'If the order of merit of my pupils 
were exactly alike in each case, and if also I were satisfied 
that there was very small probability of error with regard 
to the samples dealt with, I should have to conclude,that 
the connection or correlation was practically perfect. In 
.such a case the correlation would be represented by unity 
(1). Such a high correlation is, of course, unlikely. If, 
on the other hand, it should turn out, as is a thousand 
times more unlikely ,^that the order of merit in the second 
case was exactly opposite to that of the first— that the first in 
one test was last in the other, that the second in one test was 
last-but-one in the other, and so on, I should have to con- 
clude that there was direct opposition between the two 
properties measured. This would be expressed by saying 
that the correlation was completely negative (— 1). Brit 
in actukl practice neith^ of these suppositions would be 
realised. The two orders of merit would be difierent. And 
the measure of this difference gives the degi*ee of positive 
or negative correlation. ^ If it is small, we shall h^ve a 
positive fraction, indicating that there is partial correlation, 
thoughit is not complete. (This wouM he the result 
obtained in the case in point). If it is large, shall 
have a negative fraction, indicating that there is negative 

^ Sometimes called special intellig^ice^ to distinguish it frtftii the 
other, which is often called p'fiHeraZ infeKigrence. • 

Impossible, of course, in the ease we' have instanced. There fe 

would be a high degree of correlation in this case. «We merely ’ 

make this auppo.si bion to save Lime by avdiding the troume of iSikShg 
an example ki which there would be a negative correlation. * 
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correlation, i,e. that the two properties measured are to 
some extent incompatible. But if it is neither small n@r 
great, there is little, if an.y, eorrelati(fn and the appropriate 
numerical representation is in the region of 0. Suppose 
for example, that for the second order of merit, instead of 
using the order determined by the tests in Arithmetical 
Reasoning, I grade the pupils with respect to the darkness 
of their hair, putting the one with hair most nearly black 
first and the one whose hair is most nearly white last. As 
far as we know one may, of course, actually experiment 
on the matter if it is thought worth while— there is little 
or no connection between general intelligence and shade of 
hair.^ If my class is a representatiye sample in the matter 
of different shades of hair, there will be a considerable 
difference in my two orders of merit due merely to chance. 
This difference will be approximately intermediate between 
the two extremes we haye mentioned, and will indicate a. 
correlation of 0. 

The mathematical means of ascertaining (1) that in the 
case of each^ order of merit the sample proyided by the 
batch of pupils tested is thoroughly representative of all 
such pupils (giving a good bell-shaped curve of distribu- 
tion in each case), and (2) that the numerical index of 
correlation which the differences in the ranks or orders of 
merit in the two cases warrant has been exactly estimated 
cannot be discussed or explained here. ,The reader who 
desires to pursue the subject further is referred *to the 
special books on the subyact.^ We'“may, however, briefly 
note how the numerical index or coefUeierd of correlation 
can be determined. The number indicating the difference 
in rank of each testee, whether positive or negative, is 
squared. All tlR squares thus obtained are added tpgether, 
the mathematical representation of thisrsurn beino* 2 (d?). 
Representing the required coefficient of correlation by the 
letter^r, we may give the lormula as follows— 

• ^ = 1 A 

n{n^ — 1 ) 

^ r 6. * 

r l 

McCall ^ How to Measure in JSduc^io'n, 
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The letter % represents the number of subjects or testees, 

and tbe fraction ig tbe means of caleulating the 

sum* of tbe squared rank differences expected by mere 
chance. If there were no rank differences at all, the 
numerator of the fraction in our formula would be 6 and 
we should be left with r = 1 . If, on the other hand, there 
'^re a totally opposite ranking, it would be found that 
the sum of the squares of the numbers representino- the 
actual differences in rank was twice the number obtained 
by substituting for w^its actual value in the expression 

We should thus obtain— 


6 


1 . 


In conclusion, we may say that the educational world is 
^slowff being aroused to the importance of mental tests. 
Inspired by Binet’s example, some of our education 
authorities are endeavouring to select pupils on the basis 
of native intelligence as well as what we have called total 
inielUgence. ^ They realise that under the ordinary system 
of examination such cases as the following are possible:-- 

E. F. has gained a Junior Soholarship, owing, probablv, to 
spaeial preparation ; his low mental ratio should have elimi- 
nated him from the list of awards. His most recent report 
shows that at the Secondary School he is bottom but five in 
the lowest f»rra, and his want of suoceas, even in subieets 
^ taught in the Elemenfeiry Schools, is almost as evident as it 
is m the new subjefts taught a« the Secondary School . ^ 

And in some cases, tests of native intelligence are being 
used as supplementary to the ordinary examinations. 

Such use of mental tests is entirely practical. It a,ssumes 
that there is such a thing as native intelligence, it measures 
that intelligence fdb practical purposes, but it does not 
concern itself primarily with i^e exact nature of the 
property. 

On the other hand, it is to*be hoped th^t the ex*peri- 
mental psychologists, by means probably of group tests, 
aided by the theoiries of distribution^ and correlation to 

'^Psychological Tests of Educahle Capacity, p. 157, * 
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correlation, i.e. tliat the two properties measured are to 
some extent incompatible. But if it is neither small ner 
great, there is little, if any, correlati(fh and the appropriate 
numerical representation is in the region of 0. Suppose, 
for example, that for the second order of merit, instead of 
using the order determined by the tests in Aiithmetical 
Reasoning, I grade the pupils with respect to the darkness 
of their hair, putting the one with hair most nearly black ' 
first and the one whose hair is most nearly white last. As 
far as we know — one may, of course, actually experiment 
on the matter if it is thought worth while-^there is little 
or no connection between general intelligence and shade of 
hair. If my class is a representative sample in the matter 
of different shades of hair, there will be a considerable 
difference in my two orders of merit due merely to chance. 
This difference will be approximately intermediate between 
the two extremes we have mentioned, and will indicate a, 
correlation of 0, 

The mathematical means of ascertaining (1) that in the 
case of each order of merit the sample provided by the 
batch of pupils tested is thoroughly representative of all 
such pupils (giving a good bell-shaped curve of distribu- 
tion in each case), and (2) that the numerical index of 
correlation which the differences in the ranks or orders of 
merit in the two cases warrant has been exactly estimated, 
cannot be discussed or explained here. ^The reader who 
desires to pursue the subject further is referred 'to the 
special books on the subject.’- We'tnay, however, briefly 
note how the numerical index or coefficient of correlation 
can be determined. The number indicating the difference 
in rank of each testee, whether positive or negative, is 
squared. All tlf& squares thus obtained are added together, 
the mathematical representation of thisrsuin being S {d?). 
Representing the coefficient of coTrelation hj 

letter r, we may give the lormula as follows-— 

n{n* — 1) 

, ~ Q. ... 


E.g. MoOalrs How to Measure in Bduc^tiot 
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The letter vh represents the numtier of subiects or testees, 
n(n^ — 11 . * 

Mud the fraction is the means of calculating the 

sum" of the squared rank differences expected by mere 
chance. If there were no rank differences at all, the 
numerator of the fraction in our formula would be 0 and 
we should be left with r = 1. If, on the other hand, there 
^re a totally opposite ranking, it would be found that 
the sum of the squares of the numbers representing the 
actual differences in rank was twice the number obtained 
by substituting for «. yts actual value in the expression 

— We should thus obtain — • 


1-2 


In conclusion, we may say that the educational world is 
slow^ being aroused to the importance of mental tests. 
Inspired by Binet’s example, some of our education 
authorities are endeavouring to select pupils on the basis 
of native intelligence as well as what we have called total 
intelligence. They realise that under the ordinary system 
of examination such cases a,s the following are possible : — 

E. I*, has gained a Junior Scholarship, owing, probablj"', to 
spocial preparation ; his low mental ratio should have elimi- 
nated him from the list of awards. His most recent report 
shows that at the Secondary School he is bottom but five in 
the lowest form, and his want of success, even in subjects 
taught in the Elementey Schools, is almost as evident as it 
is in the new subjects taught at the Seoandary School. ^ 

And in some cases, tests of native intelligence are lieing 
used as supplementary to the ordinary examinations. 

Such use of mental tests is entirely practi^l. It assumes 
that theire is such a thing as native intelligence, it measures 
that intelligence fd^ practical purposes, but it ddCs not 
concern itself primarily with t^^-e exact nature of the 
property. , 

On the other hand, it is to^'be hoped th-gt the experi- 
mental psychologists, by means probably of group tests, 
aided by the theories of distribution and corriiatio:^ to 

1 Psychological Tests of Educable Gapacity, p. 167. ^ 
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wliicli we have referred, and guided by careful thought 
and discussion, ‘may succeed in defining more clearly tfie 
nature of this endowment. ^ 


Meanwhile, it is necessary to call attention to a modem 
(levelopnient of psychology of a totally different character. 
It is concerned with the field of conation and emotion 
rather than with the intellect. 

“ When we have tested and measured and weighed the 
child, and have read into him the psychology that has been 
accumulated, as a result of the introspective study of the 
adult intelligence, we feel that we are at a loss to under- 
stand many of the things that he does.”^ 

Eecently much new light has been thrown on the 
emotional and conative elements of mental life, both in 
the case of children and of adults, by the investigafttons 
of Professor Pi’eud, of Vienna, and of his pupil, Dr. Jung," 
of Zurich. We may say at the outset that Dr. Jung has 
somewhat modified the doctrines of Mis teacher. The 
substance of his teaching is sometimes referred to as 
Analytical psychology \ h muolly known as 

psycho-analysis. The latter seems to be the better term to 
use in both cases j since we have already assigned a pieaning 
to the expression analytic psychology/ which is very 
different from that now proposed for the analytical psycho- 
logy of Jung. Det Us therefore adiO'pt pfsycho-analysis as 
the term to he used, whe^ier we ^r%speaMng of the work 
of Preud or of its modifications by Jung.® 

The new discoveries seem to have begun in the study of 
dreams. In the past, psychologists have largely neglected 
these plienomeii^ j They have considered them as dis- 
ordered products of a brain which in normal sled|) should 
he quiescent, but which is Sbmetitnes partially active, giving 
rise to more or less absuM combinations of imagery deter- 
mined by relics of the immediate past and sometimes in 
some degree hy actual sensations of the present, the whole 
being without the control which full consciousness exerts. 

*fr. S. Green, Pysclia%aJfsh in the Classroom, p. 'AO. ®Seep. 13. 
^ Hometimes Psycho analysis is spoken of as the “New Psychology, 
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A laboured digestion during sleep wib often supposed to 
be tbe chief cause, ■while any other unpleasant eii'ciim- 
sbances were often ^ven an important place. Thus a 
person already dreaming might have his feet uncovered 
and getting very cold; under these circumstances, his 
dream would conceivably take the form of walking on ice 
or stepping into cold water. These explanations may still 
have their place. But, according to Freud, they are by 
no means all. 

Many of the ancients believed that dreams could be 
shown to predict the future. Even in these days, tliere 
are some who share thjs view, and others who are willing 
to profit by this credulity in endeavouring for remunera- 
tion to explain the dreams of those who come to them. 

Such notions are far removed fi'om Freud’s theory. 
He believes that in many cases dreams explain much in 
the *past and the present which cannot be known by 
‘ ordinary methods of inquiry. The dream for him is the 
expression of an imconscious wish. 

To the psychologist of ordinary consciousness, such an 
expression seems absurd. At first sight, it appears self- 
contradictory. How can one wish for anything without 
being conscious ? But let us reflect a little. There are 
many cases in conscious life in which people do things 
influenced by motives of which they are not aware, and even 
assigning other motives which they themselves believe in. 

The realm ofi our conations, Of our instincts and emo- 
tions, is largely unknovin to our clear consciousness. We 
*feel vague stirrings, Sut we sc^cely know what they are. 
It is only when we read about them, or hear of then^from 
others, that we get any definite notion of their strength 
and importance. • 

This *conative urging is referred to by tfeVeud and Jung 
as the ■Mwcowsc'iffhs mind, and its activities, especially 
when it is checked or thwartq^, are supposed to play a 
very important, though more or less hidden, part^n the 
field of om- conscious experisnce. It is ^pnceived of by 
another writer, Lay/ as an unknown Titan within us. 


See Man's Unconscious ^onjlict. 
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who is more or lels determined to pursue Ms way un- 
molested. Another term often used to mean practically 
the same thing is libido, though thi|, is used to designate 
rather the force of the striving than the whole. l\eud 
considers that the sexual instinct plays the great part in 
it. He believes that the force of nearly all our striving is 
derived from the urge towards sexual possession, inter- 
course and dominance.^ It is here that Jung differs from 
him, assigning a much inferior influence to the instinct in 
question. 

Now the reader has probably already been somewhat 
shoclced at Ereud’s theory. But tl^is illustrates the very 
case in point. Our conscious lives keep us in contact 
with a world of civilisation to which the coarse, powerful 
Titan is a repugnant being. And unless he can get satis- 
faction in the course of ordinary experience, he chafes and 
strains and often makes his uneasiness felt — in dreants. 

To normal consciousness his raw desires are shocking.* 
And even in the comparatively unregulated realm of the 
dream, there is a sufficient amount of ordinary conscious- 
ness, with the ambitions and aspirations connected there- 
with, to constitute some sort of check. This restraining 
influence is personified by writers on psycho-analysis as 
the Qensor. And the effect is that even in the dream the 
coarseness of the Titan must often be disguised. * 

Take the following case given by Mr. Green in his 
interesting book on this subject.® It is. the dream of a 
boy of nine. • 

“ I was in Eome, where*I met th5 Emperor Augustus.* 
He pleased \yith me, and made me second to himself. 

I fought for him and lent him large sums of money. But 
he was ungratefulf so I fought against him and beat him. 

^ “The word ‘sexual’ is used in its widest^ sense, as j^ou are so 
often told nowadays. It does not mean merely sensual feeling, but 
all feeling of attraction, of ageetion, the sort of feeling that ina 3 i- 
not only arise between i^ersons of different sexes, but may subsist 
between persons of the same se^ in the form of friendsJiip, between 
parent and ohiKS, between master and pupil — in fact, in Freud’s 
modern theory it covers the whole field of emotional attraction, of 
cmo^nal r()iationship.” (Brown, TalJca on Psychotherapy, p. 59.) 
^^^Paychanalysis in th^Gldtssroom,, p. 214. 
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I took tlie princess from him and marked her, and made 
myself the first man in the kingdom.” 

.No explanation is given of this dream heyond the fact 
that further investigfEion revealed that the dreamer had 
identified his father with the Emperor Augustus, and that 
the dream occurred at a time when the boy was reading 
adventure, classical history and fairy tales. But it seems 
fairly clear that the boy’s unconscious self or Titan had 
been wounded— possibly by the large share of attention 
given by the father to other members of the family. It may 
have been that the mother was the chief recipient of this 
attention, and that the boy, being exceedingly fond of his 
mother, was moved to* a Jealousy of which he was not 
aware in his ordinary waking consciousness. The Titan, 
by clothing his checked aspirations in the images at hand 
from recent reading, is able to pass the Censor (i. 0 .-the 
sense of fitness which even in dreams has some power of 
control), and to assert his unsatisfied cravings. 

With regard to the jealousy referred to, it should be 
pointed out that, according to Freud, every normal child 
has an unconscious complex or psychical attitude of 
emotion and craving for each of its parents. That which 
centres on the father is called the/ai/ier-oompZea? or/af7ier- 
imago ; that which concerns the mother is called the mother- 
complex or mother-imago. In many cases, the mother-com- 
plex is by far the stronger with boys and the father-complex 
with girls. And^in each case there is often reciprocity, 
i.e. the* parent m ques|ion is also '-drawn particularly 
tb the child. This attraction is^» also, according to these 
authorities, quasi-sexual in character, all unbeknown to 
the persons concerned. It has the dangei', especially with 
boys, that the parent, in overwhelming the child with 
tenderue|s and care, permanently undermfeies his or her 
capacity for independence. 

We all hear of mother’s darhi^s ” or “ mother’s boys ” ; 
and, later in life, we hear of husl^nds who refer to their 
wives with the expression “ Mother,” even though “Hiey 
may have no children. It is thought, indei^d, that often 
men are attracted^to the women whom they marry by 
reason of similarities which these <wo»ien possess to’^tl:^_^ 
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mothers of the meii; but of which, the men themselves are 
not definitely conscious. The Titan is acting without the 
knowledge of it's slave. 

At this point, one may well ask : ‘What is the harm in 
these dreams ? There may be little harm in the drSams 
themselves. But there may be a great deal in the mental 
state which they indicate. The dreams, indeed, may be 
welcomed, if they lead the skilful analyst to detect the 
evil which is responsible for their appearance. As we 
have noted, they are due to repressed cravings ; and if 
this condition is allowed to continue, it may, if it has not 
already done so, lead to a divided state of the total per- 
sonality which renders the individual neurotic and in- 
effective in life. The Titan is pulling one way and the 
forces of civilisation are pulling in another. The in- 
dividual, all unconscious of this struggle, sinks slowly 
into a state of illness in which his nervous system is, of 
course, affected, but in which all kinds of other sym;^toms, 
may occur. Such a state is called a neurosis. It is said 
of one man, who came to hate his wife intensely, but who 
in his conscious life was too much influenced by the desire 
for appearing respectable to think of divorce or separation, 
that he actually became blind ! This was the only way 
the Titan could find after a long struggle of hauishing 
from sight the hateful Creature ! 

Let us take a milder case.^ “A little girl of nine had 
grave difficulties in acquiring the French language, ^ and 
seemed quite incapable of remembering* any rule ‘for the 
formation of the plural. •It must here he mentioned that 
she bad a little brother about four years younger than 
herself. tTntil his arrival, she had enjoyed the entire 
attention of her ^parents, and perhaps rather more than 
usual, having %een a delicate child. This littl^ brother 
had b^n a quiet amusing child, his lister’s double and 
staunch ally, doing all she wished-, following her lead in 
every possible way, Buf during that summer his attitude 

^ Quoted fro«i “The Va.lua*of Payoho- Analysis to Education,” 
by Mary Chad-wick, The Neiv Era, July 1923, pp. 200-1. 

• ^ By Tinjjiy modera authorities this age, would be considered 
t*> Sarly tor beginning th« study of a foreign language. 
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clianged ; a greater independence assorted itself, and in- 
stead of being Ms sister’s shadow, he established himself 
her rival for the adnimtion, applause and love of relations 
and .friends. What is still more interesting, at the time 
when the French difficulty was at its height, he manifested 
this rivalry openly, by asking guests assembled for a 
luncheon party, whether they would prefer wine from a 
bottle marked with his or his sister’s name, when he was 
playing with a toy railway-station refreshment trolley. 
All this time, the little girl was sleeping badly and he)’ 
emotional state was seriously disturbed. Pres-ent-ly she 
volunteered information about her dreams, which was all 
too significant. She frequently dreamt that all her friends 
and relations were dead and she alone left alive. Here 
the psycho-analyst learned the secret of the im 
to form a French plural. The child wanted 
other* people were distasteful to her— dead — which to the 
*child-mind means gone away* — only she herself was to be 
left, the singular and first person at that*’ 

Having diagnosed the evil, one natui’ally desires to 
know the remedy. The first point to notice is that the 
e.motional craving of the Titan is unsuspected by conscious- 
ness and attempts to evade discovei’y by disguise, attaching 
itself to other objects. In the last case, it manifested itself 
in conscious life — the subject being however tmconscious of it 
— by attaching itself to French, especially to the plural 
forms of words, it requires, therefore, to be brought to the 
surface, as it were, i.% fhe subject must be made fully 
conscious of it. There is then no longer a hidden conflict, 
the lower impulses are brought into the full light of* day 
and made to confront the higher aspirations of the 
dividual. The craving is relegated to it* proper place, 
often bei&g employed in driving useful mental machinery, 
the emotion is worked off, unity is restored, and the 
patient becomes a sound, efficient human being. This 
working-oif of useless emotional complexes and setting 
free of conative energy for wofthy objects <ls sometimes 
called by psycho-analysts abreaction. - 
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A very ilhxminatiBg case is giyen by Green,’- A \yoman 
had a morbid horror' of cats. She narrated the following 
dream.; “I was standing with something in my hand, 
which I was holding very tightly,_ I looked dowinand 
to nry horror saw that I was holding a kitten, which I 
had squeezed to death. I was yery distressed, because, 
although I detest cats, I would not willingly hurt one 

Jus? £Si”e the dream, this lady, who held a certificate 
from an examining body which we will call S, had been 
beaten in her applications for seyeral higher posts by 
rivals certificated by another examining body, which we 
will call Y. Suspecting with reason that her qualifica- 
tion from X was not fairly estimated, she wrote to the 
secretary of X, suggesting that steps should be taken 
to see that holders of certificates from X were fairly 

treated. . _ * 

She submitted herself to questions with regard to her 
dream. With respect to eats she stated that they suggested 
deceit. Deceit recalled to her mind a girl who read a book 
when sent to dust a room. The girl she admitted was 
herself. The person who sent her was her elder sister. 
At that time her elder sister dominated her and showed 
favouritism for a younger sister. She was jealous, miser- 
able, and often wept about it, , 

She was now asked the name of her younger sister. 

“ Eatherine,” she replied. 

“ TJsed you to call her Catherine ” » 

"Oh no, never,” she said. “We used, always^ to call 
her Eitty. . . Bid I never wanted to MU my sister.’' 

Without any suggestion from the psyclio-analyst w-ho 
is questioning lie?, slie snddenly realises that the cat which 
she hates represents the sister of whom she usftcl^ to be 
jealous! The Titan within her ImiTing had its fierce 
vindictiveness repressed<)by the nobler sentiments of the 
youi!^ girl’s full consciousness has transferred his hatred 
to the cat, wl»ch at any rate bears the same name (Kitty). 
For long years that hatred has persisted, though repressed 

■ ■,•»(■■■. A 

* , Op, cit., pp. 157-161. 
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as sucli from consciousness, its only effect being an un- 
eyplained borror of cats. • 

She has come now 3b love her younger sister. But the 
Titan below still rages. And it is only when the circum- 
stance of having once again a rival (for an appointment 
in this case) suggests or brings about a dream in which the 
Titan can play a part in disguise (squeezing the kitten to 
death) that the opportunity occurs of unearthing him 
and bringing him uiider the high-power lens of full con- 
sciousness. 

The Titan is now discovered and brought into forced 
unity with the whole of her consciousness. In so far as 
she accepts responsibility for the Titan as being in a sense 
herself, she is forced to confess — 

(a) I want to kill my sister. . 

But her changed attitude towai'ds her sister dictates — 

(hj I do not want to kill my sister. 

(a) and (6), direct opposites, confront each other in clear 
consciousness, (a) is destroyed by (6), which is felt to be 
both true and right. The pent-up jealousy of the old 
Titan is released and dissipated. And the horror of cats 
has completely gone. 

It will be noted in the last case that the psycho-analyst 
led the aubjeet on to wander in apparently aimless fashion 
from one idea to another called up casually by association. 
This method of attempting to discover the undercurrents 
of a person’s mind is termed the method oifree associations. 
Im more systematic procedure,* the dream is carefully 
broken up into its parts, and the dreamer is invited to 
concentrate attention on each part, allowing his min's to 
wander freely, and stating to the psycho-analyst all the 
thoiights that come. In this way there is every chance 
of ligWing upon intimate thoughts which indicate the 
nature of the difficulty of which tiie actual dream is only a 
disguised foi-m. In this connectifn, it may be stated that 
the actual dream is often called the manifest drSam-, 
the real situation of which the di’eam is a*symbolic re- 
presentation is called the latent dream. The work of 
dream analysis tlnfs consists in re^erijing, as it Ivere.ifch# 
process whqj’eby the dream has been constructed. • 
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It may bo objected that some people have few, if any, 
dreams, and that some dreams are apparently meaninglefis. 
These facts are not disputed. But S must be remembered 
that we are dealing with abnormal cases. Further, 
although many dreams appear meaningless, there is often 
something of the suppressed wish in them, if it could only 
be discovered. Take for example the following recent 
dream of the writer, who dreams very seldom. 

I dreamt that I woke iip in the train at Derby, on the 
Way to Matlock, just after the other people had got out to 
change trains. My wife, who was apparently accompany- 
ing me, had got put with the others. I got out mjself 
and hurried after her. I was told by a porter that the 
desired train was on the fifth floor. But at this moment 
I discovered that I had left my umbrella in the carriage 
of the old train. I returned and found it hanging from 
the parcel-rack. I started back only to find theft the^^ 
desired train had gone. When I woke up, probably soon 
after the dream, it was just past five o’clock. 

This seems a confused medley of absurdity. The 
elements, of course, are drawn from past experience. I 
Kane the railway Journey in question, though it was 
many years ago. I have also frequently on long journeys 
hung my umbrella from the pai'cel-rack. I have had 
to go back for it on at least one occasion. And I 
once lost an umbrella in the hurry of getting out 
from a train. But cau any sup^ressetVwish be traced in 
this dream? • ' m 

Perhaps a little further information will reveal some- 
thing of the kind. I went to bed the previous night 
very late. But JL desired to rise early — probably about 
5 o’clock. "W# are told that there are some people who 
can decide on the time of their waking, fall into ♦dream- 
less sleep, and wake at the prescribed time without fail. 
It is as though they can'Iiand over the responsibility to the 
unconscious mind, or at any rate to a deeply sub-conscious 
section of their being, and rely on count being kept of the 
time. UMis, however, is not by any means an easj" thing 
meT I remejiibe'.’ that on one oScasion, when it was 
imperative to wake early, and I had taken no^precautious 
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t,o bo awakened by other means, I rejnained in a state of 
semi-wakefnlness the whole night. On another occasion, 
\Vhen I went to bed ^ery late, to have a few hours of sleep 
hefpre starting ont early on a journey, I overslept and had 
to he definitely aronsed long after the arranged time. 
But in the present instance, it appears that the Titan, or 
some similar being, was on the watch and disturbed my 
slumber by the dream in question. Further, on the 
previous day, I had gone to a building to attend a meeting 
which I expected ^vould take place on the ground floor, 
and had been directed upstairs to the first floor. This 
circumstance was evidently incorporated into my dream 
with the change of floor to the Jlfth—jyrolMj in harmony 
with 5 o’clock, fho time of waking. I can give no 
explanation of the leaving of the timbrella or the loss 
of the train, except that these symbolised what I should 
lose*by failing to awake and go about my business. 

• The really significant dreams, however, with which we are 
are principally concerned, often point back over long tracts 
of life, sometimes to early infancy, and their interpreta- 
tion may reveal repressions of which the individual is 
absolutely oblivious. 

' There are other means of discovering these repressions 
and the niiconscions conflicts to which they give rise 
besides* the analysis of dreams. These may be used as 
supplementary to dream-analysis or independently. Wo 
can only briefly indicate them here. 

The’tirst is by suhjeciiug the patient to a series of tests 
*in reaction times in*comioctioft with ideas called up_ by 
association. The subject is given words one at time 
and is asked to react' as quickly as possible to each by 
stating the first word that occurs to hinj,, regardless of the 
consideration as to whether it appears stuf)id or irrelevant. 
The word given is«called the stiw/uil'us and the fi'jjst word 
that is thought of is called the reaction. A long list of 
words (nsnaily abont 100) is ^'epared and among them 
are introduced a few specially gignificant words, i.e. Ivords 
connected with the suspected difl&culty. I? is useless, of 
course, to attempli, this test, if the analyst has no idea as 
to the nature of the repression. She«f olio wing "ahle^iwes 
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a few results obtaiifed from two subjects (A and B) 
artiikial trial of this test. 


The significant words in this test are letter and large 
shawl, and A was the only one of the two for whom they 
could be significant, (This subject had previously been 
asked to read what appeared to be a serious communica- 
tion with regard to an important secret affair, and the^ 
words in question were prominent features in that manu-’ 
script,) Neglecting these two words, we shall find that 
the average time for reaction of A is 1.6 seconds*, while 
that of B is just double— 3.2 seconds. It is well Imown 
that different people take, on the average^ dMerent times 
to react in this way. But what is» most worthy of 'atten-, 
tion is that, in the case of the two significant words, while 
B reojpts in times which agree with the average for the 
non-significant words (In point of fact, the times are a 
little under the average), A takes much longer. Often, 
too, the subjectj^though in most cases quite innoscent of 
the objeet in view, will show by manner,'’ and even remark, 
that there is some exceptional difficulty. It may be said 
in passing that this sort ot'test has been tried in attempts 
to detect criminals, f 

By an association test of this kind^ the analyst can 
frequently ^<ffiscbver certain nodal ideas rwhich reveal the 
cb^i’aGter of the patient’^ difficulty. 'When once the nature 
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of the repressed cra,ying has been as<i^rtained, the whole 
complex can be brought to the surface, the emotion can 
lie Avorhed off, and unity of consciousness restored. 

Lastly it is possible, when all else fails, and when the 
condition of the patient is serious, to use the hypnotic 
trance. This is a peculiar condition, not unlike the state 
of sleep, as the word hypnotic implies, in which, however, 
the subject, though profoundly insensible to sense-stimuli 
generally — more so, indeed, than in ordinary sleep— reacts 
to stimuli coming from the operator, as by obeying a 
command, even a somewhat absurd one, or by recalling 
events or expei’iences which could not be recalled in a state 
of ordinary consciousness. If any doubts existed with 
regard to the reality and efficacy of hypnosis, these must 
now be considered as entirely removed by the results ob- 
tained by doctors with “shell-shock'’ cases during the 
great war. In many cases, men were brought in paralysed 
*and unable to speak, as a consequence of their terrible 
experiences at the front. These men were suffering from 
a form of neurosis called hysteria. Their minds were in a 
dissociated state much more alarming than the eases we 
Jiave noted in ordinary life. 

And the dissociation in the mind is probably accom- 
panied by dissociation in the brain. “ We may assume ” 
writes one of the greatest authorities on this matter,^ 
“that some of the synapses® have begun to offer more 
resistaijce than iBual. The nerve fibres may have shrunk 
pr the gap may be jgr&ater th|bn before, or some other 
change may have taken place in the nervous tissue. Hoav 
we find that cases of this kind are easy to hypnotise? and 
they are most quickly cured by light hypnosis.” Hypnosis 
we may add, is itself a form of dissoci&l^on; and where 
thelai^et already exists, it appears to be easy to produce 
that special form of it known as the hypnotic trande. 

We may well go on to give I)r,f Brown’s account of the 
treatment. “ One asked the patient,” he Avrites, “io lie 
down oh the stretcher, relax Ills muscles, ilose his eyes. 


1 Dr. William 0 (UnivPof Lcncltn 

Press). See especjially pp. 21— 34. " See p. 22, • 
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and tliink ot sleep—caliiiij and wiMiout effort to let liis 
mind dwell on tlio idea of sleep. One told liiui that his 
eyelids were getting heavier, that a^ter one had counted 
three lie would be unable to open his eyes, and so on. 
That alwaj's worked with shell-shock cases showing dis- 
sociation, They were all so easy to hypnotise. One then 
proceeded to suggest to him that his lost memories would 
come back, that when one put one’s hand on his forehead 
he would see all that had happened (at the front). If the 
patient was dumb, he would then begin to shout out. If 
he was paralysed, he would begin to move again. One 
encouraged the patient to live through the experiences 
again with great emotional vividness, with the result 'that 
the dissociation disappeared — he became reassociated,” ^ 

And Dr, Brown adds the following explanation : “ One 
produced this reassocialion by producing a further dissocia- 
tion (tbat of the hypnotic trance). One made the patient 
unable to open his eyes, one dissociated this power from 
the other powers of his mind and nervous system, hut 
incidentally one increased the patient’s suggestibility, '■* 
and through doing so one was able to bring up his lost 
memories and thus reassociate his mind, and this carried 
with it other reassociation.” ® 

Similar results have been obtained in dealing with 
serious eases of neurosis brought on by the more ordinary 
repressions of life. In dealing with some of the obstinate 
war cases, it was found that some dissociation, due to 
repressions of earlier life^had alfeipiy existed before the, 
shock which brought about the final catastrophe. A.nd 
one of the most curious features of the treatment of these 
cases wras that in the hypnotic trance the patient was 
often able, nnd§r 'che influence of the analyst, to go hack 
to the earliest years of infancy, and narrate circfiunstan- 
tially events of which he had not the slightest remem- 
brance when in a state ftf ordinary consciousness. It is 
as th<p>ngh the Titan, if only his knowledge can he tapped, 
remembers ev^a-y thing ! '' 

It has already been pointed out that Freud’s theory, to 
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the effect thiit the neurosis is always connected with some 
repression of the sex instinct, is not shared by all. The 
author’s dreaiu, described on a previous page, seems to 
have no connection with the sex instinct. The dominant 
wish was to rise eiudy. Now these war experiences, while 
they show beyond dispute that psycho-analysis is not, as 
some prejudiced persons have alleged, all nonsense, furnish 
strong evidence against the supreme dominance of the sex 
instinct. It seems clear that the forms of nerve trouble in 
(j uestion can be produced by mental conflicts which have 
nothing to do with sex feelings, even in the widest sense of 
the word. “ A very large proportion of these cases merely 
suffered from repressed fear. The mental conflict lived 
through was a clearly defined conflict of fear. These men 
were intensely afnaid. They tried to control their fear ; 
and in that attempt their minds became dissociated ; "They 
pass®! into a dream state, where they did not clearly 
'know what was happening to them.” * 

In further emphasising his disagreement with Freud, 
Br. Brovrn incidentally gives an interesting conception of 
sleep as being itself an instinct. “ The function of a 
dream,” he savh, “ is to guard sleep. Sleep is an instinct, 
like pugnacity, flight, curiosity, self-assertion, etc., whicli 
has surv,ival value, and has been developed in the course 
of evolution. At night this instinct of sleep comes into 
play, but it finds itself in conflict with other instinctive 
tendencies, as wmil as with the assaults of external impres- 
sions through the senses? Desires, cravings, anxieties, the 
memories of earlier days, linked up with and sustained by 
tbe more elemental strivings of the organism, well uj^an<I 
struggle towai*ds consciousness, while the main personality 
is in abeyance. If tliey reach clear cons^u^jasness, sleep is 
at an «aa, but the dream, which is a sort of iutermediai'y 
form of consciousness, intervenes and makes the impulses 
innocuous so that sleep persists.’^!? 

Much more might be written on this interesting* and 
important subject. But the l?init3 of spaae prevent us 


* Srown, op. cit., ppo29Ti50. 
^ Op. cit.f pp. 
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from going into further detail. It remains to ash what 
bearing tlie subject has on tlie teacher. 

The first point to emphasise is feat no teacher, having 
learnt a little of psycho-analysis, should attempt to prac- 
tise on the pupils. Such work should be undertaken only 
by the specialist. Here, if anywhere, the maxim, A little 
learning is a dangerous thing, is eminently important. 

Many of those who embrace the extreme views oL‘ Freud, 
impressed with the importance assigned to the sex instinct, 
with the belief that many childish traits are really sexual 
manifestations, and with the conviction that our silence on 
sexual matters and discouragement of any inquiries on the 
subject give rise to repi'essions which often have lasting 
results of a harmful character, advocate early sex enlighten- 
ment : “ Followers of the Freudian school consider that 
this**teaching should be given at the age of from 4 to 6 
years.” ^ «• 

This proposal alone is sufficient to drive away many 
who might otherwise be disposed to give Freud a hearing. 
Jung, however, who has gradually modified his views, is 
more in harmony with the common sense of the normal 
citizen. And it is interesting to observe tlie actual pro- 
cess of modification. “ Those . . . who have read his 
‘ Collective Papers ’ will remember that there there 
recorded an interesting paper describing the commence- 
ment of a neurosis, and its cure, in a little girl, and that 
the form of the neurosis was an anxiety condition, due 
to repression of ctiriosi’^y concern jjig sex matters. This 
paper was written when Jung was still largely under the 
Freudian influence, and, in fact, he uses the paper at the 
pi-esent time to illustrate his altered view-point. He 
now considers j:h'at the anxiety condition in the little girl 
was a purely artificial product, and -was brou{?ht about 
liecause the outlook of the parents was at that time very 
Freudian.” ® 

Jvmg’s views are thus more in harmony with current 
opinion. H«b “ contends^ that a child whose natural 

1 Ohella Hankin, The Jung Analysis and E§iication, three lectures 
aRv«a befdi’e the TheceopMcal Fraternity in Education, p. 25. 

" * bp. cit., p. 27. 
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childisli mstiiicts are satisfied, and wlil) is surrounded by 
parents and elders rationally and liarmoaioUsly oriented 
in relation to the sex -lunction, will require practically no 
sex instruction, for the whole understanding of the subject 
will gradually unfold itself in a perfectly natural way to 
its growing intelligence.” ^ 

At the same time, he agrees that at present we are in 
many cases very far from these ideal conditions, and that 
some instruction is often required, especially in boarding 
schools, which, in his view, are organisations out of 
harmony with nature.® He is opposed, however, to class 
instruction on this subject, at any rate for young children. 
There should be tactful observation of each individual 
child, with sympathetic guidance where necessary. The 
child, according to him, is exquisitely sensitive to the 
mental attitude of its parents and teachers, and unless 
these»deal with the question in a frank and natural way, it 
will feel that the subject is taboo, will shrink into itself, 
so that natural development will be arrested and repres- 
sions begun which may lead to much ill in-'tlte future. 
Jung even goes so far as to agree that very young children 
may be told the usual fantastic tales about their origin. 
Such tales, he declares, are more natural and satisfying to 
childish ^minds than the concrete reality. 

Most ‘students of the subject will pi’obably agree with 
Jung and Brown that we have to deal not with one single 
craving, which dotninates the whole personality, but with 


many ; and that thes^ tfannot all be connected with the 
sex instinct without very great stretching of the imagina- 


tion. 


Our Titan, hidden in the bowels of the earth, on closer 
inspection seems rather to be the marfjr^eaded Hydra, 
each hga^ being able to call on the immense force which 
reposes in the brut^* s great body. * 


1 Ibid. 


2 “Where, owing to unideal surroundings, it bejjpmes necessary 
to give more explicit instruction to young children, Jung agrees 
that elementary instruction in botany, and later in biology, can be 
of great .service in helfiing the child’s observation to proSteed iii %e 
right direction.” cii., p. 29.) • 
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If we realise tils, aud if we reflect on the uuinei-ous 
]iossibiUties of • repression, we, as educators, inay well 
tremble at the complexity of the mop^hanism which is put 
under our charge, when a child is broughpo us. What 
a wonderful thing is man!” we are told. What a still 
more wonderful thing is a child 1 For, whereas in the man 
much has become fixed and stereotyped, in the child there 
is opportunity for boundless modiflcation~for evil or 

for good. ^ , 

The force of this Hydra can be brought to co-operate 
with oitiers for the welfare of society or it can be wasted. 
It can be Wasted in comparatively .harmless dissipation or 
hurtful chafing against restraint. 

The latter of these alternatives has already been dis- 
cussed in dealing with the psychotherapentic procedure 
adopted in curing cases of neurosis. The cause, as revealed 
by the analysis of dreams, by free associations, by the 
specially arranged association tests of reaction times, and' 
sometimes by hypnosis, has been found to be the repres- 
sion of strong deep-seated mavings and emotions which 
have hidden themselves away, not daring to show them- 
selves in the light of ordinary consciousness, and hav.e 
produced a definite bi’eak or dissociation in the personality . 
The Strange Oass 0/ Hn has been 

repeated, though fortunately in many cases the final 
catastrophe has been prevented by discovery of the duality 
and reunion of the personality. ' 

But in mauy cases thejftido is«'n9it completely repressed. 
It does not hide itself completely away, chafing and raging 
at o>perwhelming restraint. It persists, at any rate near 
the surface of consciousness. And it consumes a large 
part of the availi&le energy of consciousness. Day-dreams, 
novel-readivg, the *‘ Fiotwes” the watching /ootball 
matches, these and other similar occupations dissipate a 
large fund of energy wl^ich might otherwise he employed, 
and- happily employed, in some form of useful service. 
All such means of recreaifiOn, when carried to excess, and 
when lacking any serious purpose, provide the individual 
(y?po is- usually a failure in real li€e) with means of 
liimsrtlT bi imiurination with slorious success 
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and tlius of ocoiipying and satisf^rig with spurioiis 
afhieveinent that Zifcido which should be a-driving force in 
the actual affairs of We. “ The amount of time in a year 
that’is not used up in mental opei*ations designed to attain 
a definite purpose other than mere killing of time, is 
admittedly very great for almost all persons. When it is 
reflected that all this time is spent in actively or passively 
carrying on undirected thiuldng, which is popularly called 
reverie or day-dreaming, and in psycho-analysis is called 
phantasy ing, it will be realised how very large a portion of 
the time of every one of us is spent in laying the foimda- 
tion, of future miseries. There is scarcely a more pitiful 
sight than old age slipping into imbecility because of not 
having a body of organised directed thoughts to fall back 
on, and there is nothing more inspiring than the intel- 
lectually green old age of some of the world’s great 
thinkers and performers.” V _ 

It must not be thought that all indulgence m such 
recreations as those specified is to be condemned. Nobody 
can keep on the highest level of endeavour continuously, 
and it is permissible to descend for a time to lower planes 
and to idle awhile, if only it is understood that one is 
merely taking a short rest. Further, there are sporadic 
impulses, excited by the circumstances of the moment, 
which can often he worked off in a comparatively harmless 
way by some form of imagination hx which the individual 
whose craving is’repressed identifies himself with a being 
*of fiction and gains aji ^lomen^ry satisfaction, which is 
denied to him in reality. Indulgence of such a kind, ff it 
ends at this point, often acts as a cathartic foi tlse evil 
impulses and emotions. The accompanying sketches from 
The Star are an amusing illustration* ,pf such a case 
(see Fig. 24, page ^d4). » c 

But if such indulgence, whether in the form ''of day- 
dreaming or of any other fn^Nle expenditure of time, 
becomes” a habit— I/m habit of life— it is harmM and 
destructive. Left to itself, \lie libido regresses to_ the 
loivest levels, renouncing all effort to rise to better things. 


^ Lay, Mail's Uncomciom Conflict, 182. 
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Lay refers to this tfuth as'tBe j)sj?cMc law 0/ 

“The psychic law of graTitation,’’ he says* “ is the evej:- 
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present tendency on the part of the psyche to seek the 
Irt-v^e^t level of its d^^elSpment rather than to progress in 
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an upward direction as viewed from ttlie standpoint of 
social organisation.” 

’The problem of tl^ educator, therefore, is that “ of 
guiding the libido from undesirable to desirable channels, 
without running any risk of repression^ ^ The unconscious 
craving may be compared to a river which has to the 
dammed (the damming representing the influence of 
society by education). Careless and ignorant damming 
may produce efleots which are harmful or, at best, futile. 
If the water is completely held up for a period, the strain 
wiU increase until a break is made in the dam and catas- 
trophe ensues. If the, water is merely diverted, it may 
flow’ on in other directions, doing no work, and conse- 
quently defeating the purpose of the operation. But with 
scientific damming, the greater part of the force of the 
river may be utilised to run mills and generally to miiflster 
to th* well-being of mankind. 

• So it is with education. If authority controls the child 
too harshly, compelling conformity to a multitude of 
arbitrary rules, and forcing application to subjects in 
which no interest has been aroused, “ we crush in the bud 
what later we most desire to develop— namely an ^inde- 
pendence of thought and a seK-conscious adaptation to 
the needs of society.” ^ 

All this points to the need of individualistic methods in 
education.* It is not sufficient to have studied child- 
psychology in general. It is not sufficient to have studied 
§ome individual chiidrea, and to be aware that there are 
differences in all cases. One^must know as nmch as 
possible of the individual child. Even to know his ^jpame 
is a beginning. It gives some increased power over him. 
To know something of his family and^ circumstances is 
still niose useful. It is useful as a guide in the adaptation 
of oiins treatment to him, and it is also a direct aid to 
discipline. The more the chil<^ feels that he and his cir- 
cumstances are known by the teacher, the more he regilises 

0:iO. cif., p. 246. 

z The Jung Analysis and BducattoUi 31. 

® Lay, Op. cij. , p. SSS. 

* See p. 12. . , « 
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that he is m the tCxcher's hands. “ A verv flxfferPTit 
tude to the teiicher has been observed after the "teiicher 
has asked the pupil who his father is, and what is his 
business, how many brothers and sisters he has ete nr 
any number of personal details, without the slightest 
reference to the form of disorder which may have eluded 
pupif ^ attention to be specially directed towards this 

I’he_ deeper knowledge of the pupil which psycho- 
analysis would give IS at present denied the teacher in 
most cases. But in some difficult cases, it would doubtless 
be of great help. It often happens,” writes Pfister 
that an aversion to a certain subject or to several of 
them can be removed by analysis. One boy was not able 
mathematics and languages because his father 
kepfinsisting that he should study them, but in natural 
science and manual training, which in his case .were 
associated with his mother, he did excellent work In" 
^^^J\®^’-<^omplex, psychanalysis enlisted the 
“ the interest of the formerly 

Although, under present conditions of trainino' for the 
office of teacher, sufficient knowledge and skill in psvcho' 
analysis is not possible to warrant analysis beino-*' un- 
taken in school, the teacher who adopts individual methods 
has the consolation that by these means he gets to know 
more of the tastes and inclinations of each member of the 
class tlmn he could do under the*svstem of mass-Lstruc- 
tion. Purther-and this is perhaps still more important- 
the p-apils, having more choice, are less in danger of boino- 
coerced. 

T\r^.q such methods as that of 

Madame Montessori for infants, and the .Dalton for 

£ Sodr*® i-Spressions tlian the 

At. the same time, it must be borne in mind that com- 
plete freedom -is impossible. We wish the child to accept 




1 Lay, Op. dl . , p. 282. 
Quoted by Lay, Op. dt., 278-9. 
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cheerfully the ueceSsary restrictions (^ civilised life, and 
to take as much responsibility as he can manage. By all 
means, let us govei-]^ without hai'shness^ suggest rather 
than command, and lead rather than drive. Let us, 
above all, try to find out those things which are useful 
and which the child can and will do without compulsion. 
But let us remember that if the stream is to be of service 
in doing useful wort, its waters must be to some extent 
controlled. In some cases, the youthful psyche, try as we 
will, does not respond to our suggestions. In such cases, 
if the child is left entirely free, “ psychical gravitation ” 
wiirteep it permanently on a low level, not only of know- 
ledge and skill, but — what is still more to be deplored — of 
morality. Some amount of compulsion will at times be 
necessary.^ If it is wisely applied, in full sympathy with, 
and understanding of, the child’s inner nature, thesre is 
ever;^ prospect that it will be successful in achieving its 
.object without harmful consequences. 

One ought not to conclude this matter without a few 
words on the influence of religion. The religious senti- 
ment, with the aspirations connected with it, constitutes a 
force which may transform and uplift the whole person- 
ality. Where religion is thoroughly real, permeating the 
life in all its aspects — perhaps a very rare thing to find — 
it stamps a hierarchy on all other desires. These, being 
under control, are no longer liable to become excessive and 
to suffer repression. “A repression is a product of a 
repressed unregenerate will, and not of one which is con- 
stantly dii'ected to s8me high purpose.” ® This book is 
not the place in which to preach any form of religious 
belief. But it would be very imperfect if it did not 
include definite recognition of “ the dyiw-mic force accom- 
panying* a continuous orientation toward! high spiritual 
ideals?’^ » a 

* See quotation from Mrs. Mumfortfon pp. 245-6, 

® The, Jung Analysis and Education, "p.Zl. » 

» Ibid. , * g 
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QufeTioNS ON Oh;a3?tee XVIL 

1. State and explain as fully as you can what is meant by 
Weber’s Law. 

2. Wliat is the difforenco bet\V6en greaem? and sjjec'ia^ inteUiffence ? 
At what age would you expect each to come to maturity? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

3. What do you understand by group tests, and for what sort of 
iiuiuiry are they sxiitablo ? 

4. What is the utility of iudieidual tests of general intelligeiiee ? 

5. To what use can such tests as those in Meohanioal Aritlimetio 
and in Arithmetical Reasoning, framed by Dr. Ballard, bo put ? 

6. What do you uxiderstand by %h.ei ew'm of norinal disiribiitioni 
Of what help is it to the teacher who is reviewing the results t)f an 
examination in arithmetic ? 

7. What is meant by the term corretoiori as used in connection 

with^ihe results obtained by mental tests. „ 

8. Explain as clearly as you can Ereiid’s thooi’y of the djuain. 
What is the C7eJiso/' ? 

9. Describe dream analysis, explaining what is meant by the 
terms, latent dream &vA rnanifest dream. 

10. Point out the chief difference between Jung’s latest views and 
those of Freud. 

11. “Explaiu the torms father-imago md mother-imago. What 
dangers are connected with these complexes ? 

12. What is a neurosis 1 Describe briefly the psycho-analytic 
methods by which it can be eiired- 

13. Sketch briefly the process whereby tests in word associations 

are used in psycho-analysis. " 

14. What is the hypnotic tyymce, amf Iw'W has it been used in the 
service of psycho-analysis ? 

15. *Give Dr. Brown’s theory of sleep and dreams, pointing out 
any important differotiee from Freud’s views, 

16. What is thtx tihido, and what part does it play in life ? 

17. Htate clearly the evils of excessive day-dreamingr novel- 
readiiigrand similar pursuits, iudioating at the same time an excuse 
for moderate indulgence. ^ 

18. '- Show how the teacher is helped in his work by a thorough 
knowledge of the individual jjfupil. 

19. To what extent are such methods as that of Madame Montes - 
sori and the Dalton Plan in harmony with the findings of psycho- 

: jfjalysis ? ''<c 


I 



CHAPTER XVIIL 


Euether Developments. 

In tlie previous pliapter, under tlie title of the “ new ” 
psychology, we briefly sketched two important develop- 
ments— ^mental tests and psycho-analysis. With the 
passage of the years, two further developments of 2 )sy®ho- 
logy 4ave attracted attention, and have made sufficient 
^ir to warrant some consideration of them in this place. 
They are Behaviourism and the Gestalt Psychology. 

So great are the differences now subsisting among 
psychologists of different schools that Dr. Ballard in a 
repent article affects a discouraging pessimism with regard 
to the whole subject. “ The trouble is . . . he says, 
“ that the votaries of the general science of psychology 
l^ve split up into warring schools or sects. Each maintains 
that it is the custodian of the true faith, while all the other 
sects ha'oe gone astray like lost sheep. The behaviourists 
will have no traffic with4;he introssectionists, the ‘ Gestalt ’ 
• psychologists none with the psycho-analysts.”^ 

. psychology expounded in 'this book is baseS on 

introspection.® And it is difficult to iigagine how the 
science could have ever begun without some amount of 
looking *within. Bu| this does not mean that we, must 
confine our inquiries to introspection. We have already 
made a study of the nervous svstcftn. We have noted the 

importance of observing childngi in their conduct ^nd 

• ■ \ 

Psychology and the Teacher,” in The Times Edmationk 
Supplement, Nov. 20, lffd7. 

® Beo pp, 35 ff. 
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development. Anfl in dealing with psyclio-analydis we 
have admitted that introspection will not suffice to discover 
all the motives and ideas by which iTn individual is swayed. 

Some rabid extremists among psycho-analysts hav(3' been 
so impressed by the discovery of motives and complexes 
hidden from introspection that they have poured unre- 
strained contempt on the latter process. They ajipear to 
ignore the fact that none of us would know anything ot 
any motives or complexes had we not experienced^ soine of 
these at first hand in our own minds. Introspection is an 
essential starting point for psycho;analysis. 

Behaviourism is still more diUiStic than psycho-anal} sis 
in contempt of introspection, though not for the same 

reason. Pressed closely, the psycho-analyst has to admit the 

necLl of some introspection. He interrogates his patients with , 
respect to their dreams, their associations, their cusl^jjmary 
thoughts and feelings. He hopes in this way to obtain 
hints leading to the discovery of complexes hidden in the 
depths of the “ sub-conscious,” and therefore not accessible 
to introspection. Many psycho-analysts, indeed, admit 
that* there is no impassable gulf between the conscious 
mind and the subconscious. And a few will agree that 
introspection may by intelligent probing gain some know- 
ledge of hidden complexes. But behaviourists wiil_ have 
nothing whatever to do with the results of introspection. ^ 
The behaviourists cannot, of course, 'deny that there is 
such a process as introspection. They will, probably, ako 
agree that every mental process involves not only some 
knowledge of an object — whatever tliat object may be 
but some awarj^ness of oneself as the subject knov mg. 
Now in a definite effort of introspection, the sulpject ta|ces 
as his-object his own mental states. ^ And the beha vaoiirists 
maintain that the verv act of switching^ attention upon 
the^e states changes tneir character. \Vlien I am veiy 
angry with a, person wlioahas insulted me, there is no time 
to examine the state of my mind. If, being something ol 
an introspective psychologist, I make^thc attempt to look 
- wnhin, I have cofxipletely changed the aiigcy^state ; I am 
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now in a state of scientific inquiry.; Spc anuau 

qy.otes from tlie introspections ; of Carveth Eead during 
some painful surgical fiperatious to tlie effect tliat “ when 
the pain is very intense, it occupies the whole mind.” 
And when, being somewhat less intense, it left some energy 
to the mind for introspection, Eead found that bis pain 
was diminished by stuping it.^ . 

The behaviourists point out, further, that each of us can 
be aware only of his own mental processes, and is unable 
to compare them with those of others. AYhen A and B 
look at the sunset, they inay each agree that a sensation of 
redness is experienced, and name it as such; but they cannot 
compare their sensations, and these may he widely different. 
Some colour-blind persons have gone on for many years 
without being aware of their defects. “Your friend *may 
repori ‘ red ’ where you say ‘ red.’ Still you do not know 
more than that your friend always has the same quality 
wherever and whenever you have your ‘ red,’ without 
knowing at all that he has just quality which you call 
‘ red.’ 

. The behaviourists maintain that a science can be based 
only on observations which can be corroborated by addi- 
tional ol^servers. And, as what takes place in each of our 
minds must of necessity remain private, they rule out all 
introspection, even so far as they admit that some awareness 
of our states is possible. They fall back therefore upon 
what can be observed fey all-— ousour in response 

to various stimuli, and on the results produced by that 
behaviour. • 

Behaviourism makes much of the doctrijpe of Association. 
But it co3j.cerus itself only with stimuli on tile one hand and 
resultiifg movements on the other. . It takes no acepunt of 
any mmnimj we may acquire by the association of different 
sensations. It concerns itself in*this field only with the 
neural basis of association. Of lYatson’s welhknown t?ook, 

^ Abilities oj Man,- pp. 104 and^OG. 

Gestalt Psychology, 
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Psychology, from i!i^’Stmd;point of a behaviourist, Mr. Charles 
Fox remarks: This is an excellent book on Physiology. 
Provided that he does not tMnk he*is reading Psychology 
the sbiidcnt will learn mnch from it concerning the physical 
basis of mind.”^ And in another place he says: “ Suppose 
a behaviourist confronted first by a bear in a modern 
zoological garden and then by a bear at large ; to the former 
he offers a bun, to the latter a clean pair of heels. Will he 
now undertake to explain in terms of behaviour alone his 
very different responses in the two cases? Only by the 
knowledge that the free and the confined bear mean totally 
different ' things can the vastly dffferent adjustments be 
explained, not nice uersa.’’^ : 

But Behaviourism, in its negation of all consideration of 
consciousness, leads us on to far more serious consequences. 
“ Romantic love, marital fidelity, and pre-marital chg,stity 
for either sex, all these become absurd and pernicious'’ 
survivals. Watson has foretold that within fifty years 
marriage will have ceased to be an American institution; 
and there can be little doubt that if this theory of human 
natui;e be true or if, in spite of its falsity, it should continue 
to spread as it has spread in the last decade, his forecast 
will be realised.”^ We must bid adieu to all that makes 
man noble, and consider ourselves as mere machines 
responding to the stimuli which our environment provides, 

“ Finally, the teaching that the feelings 5nd emotions are 
utterly negligible cannot iail to Save a brutalising effects 
It is notorious that in some of the European countries such 
teaching in regard to animals has made the people utterly 
callous to the pfferings of animals,”'^ Behaviourism, 
accepted in its^reiitirety, is like Hamlet with thg central 
figure left out. ^ '' 

Behaviourism is thus only ancillary to psychology. 

» While it may help us to understand the conditions of some 

^ Fox, Educaihyial Psychohg§‘, p. 416. " Op. cit., p. 126. 

® W. MeDoagall in Behaviourism, a symposium (Student Cliristian 
Movement Press), p. 52. e 

^ ^ Op, cit,, p. 5d. C- 
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of onr mental states, and even to infer sonietliing of their 
nature, its findings are of value to psychology only wfien 
viewed in the light of introspection or of inferences drawn 
from introspection. We must admit the defects and limi- 
tations of introspection which have been emphasised in the 
criticisms by behaviourists. The direct observation we get 
of onr mental states may be no better than the view we 
obtain of a landscape when we arc rushing along at full 
speed in a train through a tunnel which has occasional 
short gaps opening on the surrounding scenery. Yet by 
some awareness of a mental process during its occurrence, 
followed by “ perseveration, and later by more or less 
dim memories, and with the aid of inferences from our 
behaviour, we piece together some account of the psychosis, 
and this is the only purely psychological information we 
can get. 

We may even carry the war into the enemy’s camp, and 
point out that when two physicists are observing the same 
galvanometer, they are not, strictly speaking, observing 
the same thing. “ If another man observes the galvano- 
meterj he observes something other than the galvane«neter 
as a physical object, since the object of his observation is 
the result of certain organic processes, determined by the 
physical galvanometer. Again, the galvanometer I am 
observing is the final result of a different series of j)roccsses 
occnrrmg in ^?'iy*physic%l organism.”® We all know that 
Vhere extreme aocuifecy is r(»iiiired in observation of 
physical apparatus, allowance has to be made for ^ per- 
sonal equations.” And the procedure works. Ho reasonable 
person questions the accnracy of the rcsiilts. 

Similm’ly, though to a far inferior degref!, in psychology. 
We cannot claim anything like the same approxumtion to 
accuracy as in the physical sciences. Our introspection 
must always be far more uncertain and patchy thajji any' » 
observations in physics. It caiauot be direetjy corroborated 
by others. We have no means of direct measurement of 


See: p. 206.: 


2 KohlSr, (fp. cit,, p. 21. 
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mental plienonuma.* All our so-called “ mental measyire- 
menfcs ” are indirk>4- ones, being measi^ements of behaviour 
rather than of mental processes. Yeti unless we admit tiie 
validity of introspection, and of the_ inferences whereby we 
compensate for its many shortcomings, we must give up 
psychology as a serious pursuit. For psychology is the 
study of mental processes. ^ , 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that ail tUe 
so-called “ mental tests ” described in the last chapter are_, 
strictly speaking, measurements of behaviour. “ Instead 
of endeavouring to examine the minds of his ‘ subjects J by 
interpretative exploration enlightened by introspection, the 
‘ new ’ psychologist stands outside and applies more of less 
ingenious tests. The results obtained are often subjected 
to’niathematical treatment, from which various conclusions 
are deduced as to the capacity of the subjects tested.^i ^ ^ 
Inspired by Professor Spearman, a number of experi- 
menters have carried out a great variety of mental tests, 
chiefly with the object of exploring the “ intelligence 
which has so often been referred to and the nature of which 
it seefns so difflcult to determine. The results of this work 
have been summarised by Professor Spearman in three 
important books-T7^e Nature of ^‘ Intelligence ’ -and Jlf 
Principles of Cognition (1923), The Abilities of Man (1927), 
Q,ndi Creative Mind {i9S0). * j • 

In these works. Professor Speannan does not sucfcced. in 
telling us what the “ intefdgence ” Mich the mental tcst§ 
are sij^pposed to measure really is. The second part of the 
title of the flrst of the books mentioned is the more appro- 
priato name for tis subject matter. lu other words, ic 
gives us a survey of cognition, and especially ^of tnose 
mental "processes in which definite pr&gress is made, i .e. 
processes involving reas 9 n.ing^ and imagination.^ Indeed, 
' the third of the books mentioned, Creative Mind, deals 
almost exclusively with sueh processes. 

In dealing with cognition, Professor Spearman lays-groa. 

_ ' ' . ' " ' 'r* ■ ■ ■ ■ 

I Damville, Child Miml, p> 206, ^ 
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si;ress on our knowledge of re?af«on.s,*and insists that all 
«nr creative work, including under this Man all" solving oi 
problems and much Snaginative work, is possible only by 
thehise of such knowledge. In this connection, he oniin- 
ciates three principles on which, he insists, all such progress 

depends, and which he calls woegfewetic principles. ^ 

The first of these is the rather obvious one that in every 
act of cognition w^e are conscious both of ourselves as 
subjects and of the objects cognised. The second and 
third .are not so obvious. Professor Spearman, indeed, 
asserts that psycholqgists have largely ignored them. 
Thd second, which he calls the Principle of Relaiwns, 
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Pig. 25. 


Fig. 26. 


states ’that when two o* more objects (perceptual or idea- 
tional) are present to* consciousft.ess, there tends to arise a 
knowledge of relations between them. This piincjjple is 
symbolised in Pig. 25, the dotted part indicating the 
“ creation ” of the mind (.some rektaon). The third 
princkilfi, known as the Principle of Oorrelates, states that 
when one object if present to consciousness and also some 
relation, the mind can generate^the idea of another object 
so related to the first (Fig. 26). As a simple iilustrniion ol 
the working of both principl^b, we may iiiike one ol the 
test^ given under the name “ analogies 

Parent is to child as mojhej is to . . 


• « 



- 1-26 . 
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To answer tin's quesiSon tie “ testec ” must first realise tie 
relation between' parent and child (Principle of Eelations) 
and ticn apply tlie relation to mother in order to give tie 
answer daughter (Principle of Correlates). Suci processes 
are known respectively as tie Eduction of Relations and 
the Eduction of Correlates. 

Now tilings are related to one another in an immense 
variety of ways. Tie essence of intelligence seems to 
consist in using tie relation wiici servos tie purpose of 
tie moment. As an example of lack of intelligence we 
may cite an illustration by Beuler., “ It is tie case of a 
mentally deficient cook. She had learned to cook in a 
family of four. Wien she moved into a larger establish- 
ment she continued to cook four eggs for breakfast, although 
there 'Were twelve to eat tiem.”^ A 

Professor Spearman has worked out a classification Q»f all 
possible relations, and has given many examples of tiem.^ 
Modern psychology owes Mm a great debt for his labours 
in tMs field. In particular, we have to acknowledge the 
important role played by relations in reasoning and 
imaginp-tion. In our chapter on reasoning, we have . 
referred to them, though not quite so defim'tely nor quite 
in tie same way as Spearman. Thus w'e have stated that 
reasoning involves essentially the finding of that ideational 
system which meets the case.^ Now, remembering that a 
system implies relations between its parts,' let us take one 
of Spearman’s exainples. *r '' 

“ Here is to There as Now is to . . . ? 

To answer correctly,” writes Spearman, “ the subjects 
must first educe J:.he relation of Here to There, and then 
they must apply this relation to Now, so as to ecMc^i- the 
correlate/Tien.”® Now “ Here and Thefe ” form a system 
convsisting of vjJiat is near jme and what is distant from, me 

^ and a^dation between thetn. But I cannot conceive this 



'^'Victoria Ksi'ditt, Ability, a Psychological SfMdy, j). 47. r 
® The JAiliiies of Man, pp. 168 IL 
, ' 167. * The kmties of Man, p. 179. ® Ibid. 
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relation apart from the system. "Wh have, indeed, no 
i^aino for it. If I wish to refer to it, I niust'call it the relation 
between Here and Tln^e. And when I apply this system to 
time instead of to space, beginning from Noiv, I am just as 
entitled to say that I am using the system which I have 
hit upon as the relation between the members of the system. 

But it should be noted that relations may be implicit as 
well as explicit. In the whole choir of heaven and turniture 
of earth, we have an immense variety of objects connected 
together by an infinity of relations. ITo human being can 
attend’ explicitly to all these relations. AVe do well to listen 
for a moment to the gestalt psychologists who tell us that, 
when we perceive an olijcct or group of objects, we grasp 
it as a figure, or pattern, or configuration, standing out from 
a surrounding background. This account implies the 
existipnee of relations, both within the configuration and 
between the configuration and its background. We may 
go on to note those relations explicitly. But we often 
respond efficiently to a situation with only an implicit 
awareness of many of the relations involved. The general 
.configuration, more or less vaguely apprehended, i,% sufli- 
cient for the pm-pose in view. How many men button up 
their waistcoats in the morning, and unbutton them in the 
evening, year after year, without knowing the precise 
number of buttons upon them ? The older psychologists 
used t® begin tlfeir treatises on cognition by pointing out 
ihat it depends on consciousness ^likeness and consciousness 
of difference. AVithoiit these two conditions, no cognition 
is possible. Now likenesses and differences are reMtions. 
Yet when the baby recognises his father and crows with 
delight, need not posit in his consoiousaess a knowledge 
of liliifeness betwegn this appearance and forrapr ones. 
And when, in the evening, the light is turned on in the 
darkening room, we may note ffis attention to the source 
of brightness without supposing that he is definitely "aware 
of a relation between the preceding gloom Snd the stimu- 
lating light. Soi-^e people, indeed, seem to^pass long 
stretches of their lives without escplicifc kirowled|e'''c^ 
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relations. The ver;^ wovd relations is strange to them. 
As William James tells us, “ the relations are numberless, 
and no existing language is capable S£ doing justice^ to all 
their shades.’^! And again: “ We ought to say a feeling 
of and, a feeling of if, & feeling of but, and. a feeling of by, 
quite as readily as we say a feeling of blue or a feeling of 
cold. Yet we do not: so invertebrate has our habit 
become of recognising the existence of the substantive 
parts alone, that language almost refuses to lend itself 
to any other use.”^ 

It is only in the higher reaches of. thought that relations 
are singled out and definitely used in dealing with a situation 
or solving a problem, blow Professor Spearman agrees 
that some amount of the “intelligence” which he is 
investigating is displayed on the plane of mere perceptfon. 
And Professor Kohler, one of the exponents of the g«stalt 
psychology, gives us instances in which even animals display 
“ intelligence ” in dealing with relations implicitly appre- 
hended in a “ configuration.” He trained hungry apes to 
drag bananas from without their cages by means of sticks. 
He than presented to each of them a banana in a drawer, 
with an open side placed furthest away from the animal. 
Many continued for some time to drag the bananas towards 
them, only to find them stopped by the near side of the 
drawer. But in a few cases an intelligent animal had 
sufficient insight to fush away the^ banana and to bring it 
round in a circular path t<» the bars «ef the cage. How wer 
can scarcely suppose that the animal clearly recognised all 
the essential relations as an intelligent human being might 
do. In further support of this view, it may be noted that 
some of the less !hiteliigent animals were helped by^ turning 
the drawer half-way round. And when ^hey had suc<!eeded 
with this position, they were confronted once again with 
the more difficult originararrangement. Often they were 
successful. And when they^had once been successful, they 
dealt with the situation with unerring accuracy in the fiiture. 

Principles of Psychohqy, YQl. 1,7 n. 245 
'* Ofl pit., pp. 246-6. 
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Anotlier example from tke experimiaats of Koliler is still 
more striking. A keii was allowed to take food from the 
iigkter of two gray jmpers, and was driven away from: 
darker until it was definitely trained to go witk invariable 
precision to tke lighter paper. The darker paper was then 
replaced by one lighter than the originah" lighter _ paper. 
The hen now avoided the paper from which it had become 
accustomed to take food and almost invariably chose the 
still lighter one. With another heny similarly tram^^^ 
lighter paper was replaced by one still darker than the 
other.' The hen now chose the paper formerly rejected, 
which now, of coursei was the lighter of the two. _ It is 
obvious that the hens were not guided by an association 
formed between the particular paper originally chosen and 
the pleasurable experience of feeding. If they ha^ been, 
they would have gone to this particular paper a Her the 
. change in the other one. What they noted \yas tha 
one paver was lighter than the other, and that satisiaction 
was obtained by choosing that one. But did they distm- 
guish the relation explicitly According to the gestalt 
psychologists these hens apprehended the arrangement^ ot 
'the papers, or the configuration, as these psychologists 
prefer to call it, sufficiently well to choose the hghter paper, 
but without definite knowledge of the relation itseli. _ 

We may go thus far willingly with the i/cstoZi psycholo- 
gists without allowing them to drag us stiU further. I key 
.cite such experiment^ that ji^st described in support oi a 
mass attack” on the doctrine of assoc^a^^o« and on that 


theory of still closer connections which Professor bt»ut nas 
summed up by the name compilation,^ by which objects 


■e represented as accpiiring more aV inore meaning. 
hew point out, for instance, that when we ^ 


are 

They* Mui4j.u — — -7 — , » 

we do not merely connect together a strmg of notes, vc 
& mdody, ie. a pattern ^r coU;/;f/um^^ oi sounds, 
they woiild have us believe that this patterr?is to 
e various members tf the couligura- 

“ The cunfiguration theory ;thtts 


‘ See p. 
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swallows up wliat is^riie in the association theory,” we are 
told by Mr. Fox;^ but before we accept such a statement^ 
we must examine the matter more closely. 

It is quite true that the constructions we deal with in 
our minds are largely of the nature of patterns or configura- 
tions. iVnd it is also true that many teachers in the past 
tended to neglect these patterns. They thought of mental 
constructions as mere collections of separate items, to be 
connected together by repetition, in order to form strong 
associations. They did not realise that in many cases the 
wholes which the children had to construct were already at 
their disposition, as organised patterns which could be best 
assimilated, not by taking them to pieces and laboriously 
connecting the separate elements together, but by making 
direct«acquaintance with them as wholes. Eeading was 
taught from the alphabet, followed by syllables, wqrds, 
and so on; drawing by the practice of delineating straight • 
lines and simple curves; piano playing by five-finger exer- 
cises. Geometry was acquired from Euclid’s elements, the 
definitions and axioms being learnt before the propositions. 
These elements were supposed to lay a sound foundation, 
for the future superstructure.” ^ B\it modern methods of 
teaching have improved on these practices. In reading, 
whole words, and even sentences, are presented to the child 
at the outset; in drawing, the child is allowed to begin by 
sketching interesting objects of a simple 'nature in their 
complete forms; in musip, the oeginner may well be- 
introduced to little tunes; in geometry, the child deals 
with figures in a practical way, “ playing ” with them, and 
making interesting patterns with them; and in literature 
w'-e introduce pottms and stories as wholes to our pupils, 
reserving any detailed study which iqay be considered 
necessary for a later period. 

But can we safely abolish all the old “ grind ” ? Can 
the niGltiplication tables be ^acquired as patterns ? In the 


^Fox, Educational Psychology, y. 22. 
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old days, these tables \¥ere repeatei with monotonous 
persistence by cMldren wbo bad the vaguest notions of 
what they were saying. And they: were applied in multi- 
plication sums, often with correct answers, with scarcely 
any more understanding of what was being done. Now, 
however, in modern schools, the children make patterns 
representing at any rate some of the combinations. They 
see that 3 X 4 = 12 by arranging discs in thi-ce groups of 
four, or by drawing sketches of such an arrangement. But 
can they deal witli the whole of the tables in this way? 
And, even if they could, would they have the results at 
their command with shflicient readiness to work sums at 
great speed and with reliable accuracy ? Most practical 
teachers of experience would reply in the negative. It is 
good to let the child realise many number configurfiiions. 
These will help him to understand his calculations and will 
.give Trim an insight into the composition of numbers which 
was sadly lacking in many of the older generation. But 
in the actual work of calculation, he must be mechanically 
accurate. “ Seven times eight should not need thinking 
about, it should bring a response as automatic as the knee 
reflex.” ^ * 

We have already tried to show that all habits depend on 
associations. The gestalt psychologists deny this. “ At 
one time,” -writes Mr, Fox,^ “ it was the fashion, owing to 
the -prevalence ®f the association theory, to explain all 
piental gro-wth in terp;iJ of boi^s of association between 
isolated mental data, and the theory of habit which we are 
challenging is nothing hut the doctrine of assoeiatismism 
applied to bodily movements. Instead of starting with a 
chaos of disconnected movements, sensatft^s, idtjas or other 
“ meniai* atoms,” subsequently reduced to order by the 
magical virtue of association, we believe that a,* certain 
arrangement dominates cousciou* life from the beginning.” 

^ W. P. Alexaiidei-, address on “^lethods of Scj^eelioii for Post- 
Priina^-y Education ’ ’ at the Conference of Educational Associations, 
University College, London, Jan. 1938. 

® Op. cit., p, 156. 9 * * * » 
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And he goes on t(j:. say: “ The function of repetition in 
habit-formation.is, therefore, not to establish paths of low 
resistance, but to attune the muscular system to the 
appropriate configuration, just as a violin only yieldfs the 
best tone after prolonged use by a master-musician.” ^ 

Now we may agree that it is impossible “ to explain all 
mental growth in terms of bonds of association.” We have 
conceded an important role to configurations and to the 
more definite knowledge of relations which plays so great a 
part in the higher reaches of thought. We have already 
referred to tli cse essential factors in learning— -perhaps 
somewhat vaguely— under the titte of “ thought-links.” ^ 
But we cannot sweep away the whole doctrine of association, 
as the gestalt psychologists would have us do. Eeference 
has ^ecn made to the old soldier who dropped his hg,nds 
to his sides at the word “ Attention !”® We may profit- 
ably quote the statement of the case from Huxley i£ full.^ 
“ As everyone knowsj it takes a soldier a long time to 
learn his drill — for instance, to put himself into the attitude 
of ‘attention’ at the ihstant the word of command is 
heard. But, after a time, the sound of the word gives rise 
to tlm act, whether the soldier he thinking of it, or not. 
There is a story, which is credible enough, though it may 
not be true, of a practical joker, who seeing a discharged 
veteran carrying home his dinner, suddenly called out 
‘ Attention ! ’ whereupon the man: instantly broxight his 
hands down, and lost his mutton asid potatoes in the gutter. 
The drill had been thorSugh, and its effects had become 
embodied in the man^s nervous structure ” ^ 

To attempt to maintain that the word “ Attention ’’ and 
the movement s|diich followed its utterance are juirts of an 
“appropriate configuration” which has existed dVom the 
beginning, seems thoroughly aljsurd. ^The connection is a 
purely artificial one whkh lias heeu fixed by repetition. 
If tlm soldier had been trained to turn his head to the right 
r ^ 

^ Op. cit., p. 158. ® See page 210. __ “ See page 220. 

.? jttiixley. Lessons in^ Elmentary Psycliulogy, p. 302. Jiaiies ours. 
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at the word “ Attention ! ”, that mtvement would have 
t ollowed, at the word of the j oker, with the-same infallibility. 

Une more concesi^n, however, may be made to the 
vame of Configuration. In dealing with the learning by 
neart ot a short poem we recommended the repetition of it 
irom beginning to end.^ And the reason we gave was that 
wnen small portions are learned by separate efforts “ it 
becomes very difficult to knit them together in the right 
orcer. ^ Mi. Watt tells us that ‘ if 100 lines of verse were 
learned m this way in twos or foiirs—say verses from Pope 
—there would be formed between the lines 198 or 148 
associations of which only 100 would ultimately be 
required. Every second one of these would be blocked by 
two useless associations, and in order to be safe from their 
power would have to be raised to a much greater strength 
tha^ would otherwise have been necessary.” ^ ^^ay, 

however, add a further reason. In addition to the thought- 
luiks as such, there is a certain pattern or configuration in 
the poem_ which we come to feel more and more as we pass 
through It repeatedly as a whole. Mr. Watt seems to 
.realise this, though somewhat vaguely, when, in writing of 
little children, he says: “Just think how well they will 
remember a fairy story, which they so seldom hear or read 
in instalments, and which they will hardly suffer to be broken 
op, however often they may have heard them before.” 3 
Ona further Example as a warning from the practical 
.teacher to the theoreiician. agree with Mr. Fox when 
he writes: “ A good analogue of mental life is to be found 
up a living language where the play of meanings*is the 
nil or ining spirit of the whole, whilst sentenceSj, parts of 
speech, ^words et hoc genus omne are disaiiticulated parts of 
the skeleton sep|,rated by grammatical anatomists.” ^ 
And also when he adds : “ The direct method of teaching 

^ Roe p. 214. , 

The Economy and Traini^hg of Meniory, mTA, lOtlies 

cit., ])p. Italics oiira. 

'■ Edvraiumnl Eftychulogy, g. l'2n. i# „ • * * 

puxE»ps^. ^ C . C.. ; :: : y :28 ' 
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modern languages ?n scliools, ajuirt from its infinitely 
greater effectiveness in practice, is founded on the sound 
psycliological instinct that without *iife there can be no 
feeling and that a feeling for language is of the very essence 
of language.” ^ But in another place he writes: “ Thus 
the earliest stages of a modern language shoTild deal with 
simple actions accompanied by tlu'ic expression in the new 
tongue. Later on we ma}’- use bits of dialogue from a 
gramophone record, or bettor still, from a sound film. 
We ought to bring an actual experience of a foreign situation 
to the learner in its living form.” If we do what he indi- 
cates, and no more, we, shall have the most atrocious 
pronunciation, and it will become more or less fixed by 
repetition. A spoken language is a bundle of habits. At 
the age of eleven most children have fixed their spe'ech 
habits for life. If they are to speak another langnage 
properly, they must form a new set of habits. It is too ■ 
late to rely on imitation. When they hear the foreign 
tongue spoken, they will imitate it by producing the sounds 
of their own language which are nearest to it, and they will 
go onw~fixing more and more firmly what are now bad. 
habits. If, however, they are carefully shown how to 
produce the new sounds, and required to praotisfs them 
assiduously, they can begin and go on with absolutely 
correct speech in the new tongue. This is somewhat slow 
and “ painful ” in the early stagjps. But the children’s 
interest in it can he aroustd. indeef I, all their interest is 
required for it — not for “ simple actions.” Later, the 
direct method can be followed with profit. But it must be 
borne in mind t^affc, a purely direct method requires a baby 
with a clean linguistic slate. By all means let ilk follow 
direct lines; but let us remember that we are dealing witli 
minds which have aheady'formed and fixed a vast number 
of as^eiations, and that we must take these associations 
into account, and even make use of them. 


Ibid. 



lie verting now to Professor Spearulfen’s work, we may 
once again note that lie lias given ns no 'dear idea as to 
what “-intelligence ” Ite. “ In despair of any answer, some 
have gone so far as to maintain that to talk of intelligence 
is merely to hypostatise a general name.” ^ To hypostatise, 
in this sense, means to nse a name which has no definite 
meaning, as though it had a real denotation. Thus, if 
I say that a person can tell fortunes ’because he lias t7ie;poi£?er 
of divination, l am not stating any new fact by the use of 
this latter expression: I am merely using words which 
constrain a dull thinker to suppose that the person 
in question possesses a definite power. How is “ intelli- 
gence,” as used by psychologists, a word of this type? 
The Binet-Simon Tests, in their original and improved 
forms, have been in constant use for over thirty years. 
Othe| tests on similar lines have been devised and used in 
•the same way. And the general agreement is that these 
tests do succeed in sorting out children and adults according 
to the amount of “ intelligence ” they possess. 'What, 
then, are we to understand by the term? The most 
satisfactory answer seems to be that ‘Vintelligence ’’^is the 
efficiency of the cognitive processes of mind. 

Let us use an analogy from the physical sphere. One 
man may be able to beat another in many kinds of activity. 
In running, in sawing wood, in swimming, in gymnastic 
exercises, and in many other pursuits he may show a distinct 
superiority over the jp^er. both men may be of 

approximately the same age, stature, and weight. A 
careful examination by a doctor may reveal no appreciable 
difference between the two men. Physiologically, they 
may appear to be equal. All the organs <4- each man may 
be rcjX)rted as in “ perfect ” working order. Yet we are 
forced to conclude by results that ouo possesses more 
strength than the other, 'What cte we mean by this word ? 
We may sum it up as physical 0iciency. Although %'e do 
not know in what it consists, we are certain (ff its existence. 

• „ 

^ Fox, Educational FsycMilogtf, 374, * * * 
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It may be due to a#tiner nervous system, wliicb excites tlie 
muscles to more powerful movements. It may bo due to a 
stronger lieart and a better circulatory vsystem. It .may be 
due to a superior type of blood, wdiicb is able to assindlate, 
carry away, and dispose of the poisons accruing from 
exertion more rapidly than in the other case. It may be 
due to many other causes. 

Now the science of physiology has done imich to exidain 
the workings of the internal organs. And its findings may 
often assist us in promoting strength. But it cannot give 
ns the reasons why one of two ap]>arently similar incn will 
do Ix'-tter than the other. Psychology is in much the ,same 
positiou with regard to “ intelligence.” It can toll us a 
good deal about cognitive processes; but it cannot tell us 
exactly why these processes go on more efiicicni.ly in »onie 
minds than in others. It is often forced to content itself 
with the assertion that people vary in “ intelligence.” 

Professor Spearman has reproached Binet for “ mixing 
things ” so much in his tests. “ Why did not he,” he writes, 
“ why do not his avowed followers, measure (for each age 
and ^mar) each of these independent faculties, memory, 
judgment, etc., one by one ? To have made no attempt in 
this direction seems inconceivably illogical.” ^ And in 
another place, he writes: “ When Binet borrowed** the idea 
of such promiscuous pooling, he carried it into execution 
with a brilliancy that perhaps no other diving man could 
have matched. But on Jthe theSr^tical side, he tried to 
get away too cheaply. And this is the main cause of all 
the pfeseM trouhlc.'” “ 

Now what is the “ theoretical ” sin of Binet ? And what 
is the “ preseutfitrouble ” ? The sin of Binet, according to 
Spearman, is that he did not reeognisy one factor <only in 
intelligcmce. Look down his tests for young childrom,^ and 
you will realise that they are merely designed to find out 
how”' knowing ” the children are. Not i]i one de])artmeut 


1 Speantiaii. The. A/uliiie-s of p. :24. 
” ()j>. eg.f p. FI, “ facing p. 
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of cognitive activity, ’but in all. SoSie of them largely 
diipend_ on memory; some are chiefly perceptual; some 
deaWith hndding c8nc<'])ts; and some seem chiefly to 
depe*nd on the span of attention. All of them, of coiu’se, 
deal with the ability to understand common words and 
sentences, and to use the same; in this sense, they are all 
both perceptual and conceptual in character. Binei 
realised that the “ intelligence ” he was measuring was 
general cognitive efficienoj', 'and he made a “ hotchpo"t ” of 
his tests probably because he realised tliat “ intelligence ” 
may depend on many cpgnitive processes. 

The “ present trouble ” has not been created by Binet, 
but by Spearman, who desires to identify “intelligence” 
with owe factor which participates in all cognitive processes, 
thoftgh in different degrees in different processes, and 1411011 
he S;^bolises by g. It remains to give a brief sketch of 
•how Spearman arrives at his position. 

The experimental work done by each of Spearman’s 
pupils consists of a series of tests given to a class of pupils, 
or “ testees,” as we may call them, each test consisting of 
a number of exercises of the same kind, but differing sub- 
stantially in character from those of the other tests. The 
pupils are arranged in order of merit on the results of each 
test. If the order were exactly the same for two tests, we 
should be able to say that the “ correlation ” between them 
was perfect, and* designate it by the figure 1. In actual 
practice, of course, siwh a coefStdent of correlation would 
not occur. But ’8 or '7, which have occurred, indicate a 
high degree of correlation, especially when we remember 
that in any particular test, the number of testees is limited 
and thal^ there may be many disturbing conditions. Now 
with a** series of tes|^ to the same pupils, it has oft^m been 
found that the tests can be arranged in a descending 
order in conformity with the cifrrclations between them. 
If the names of the tests are tfijeulatod in this order’both 
verti^lly and horizontally, the coefficient *of correlation 
between every test«and each of the others can 1^ given at 
the appropriate place, each coeffJcicJiit occurring tlWft', 

' " f'. 9 _ . „ 
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Professor Si^carma^ gives tlie following table as typicnl, 
tlioiigli it is not'an actual one. 


UpiJosiioa 

Comijletion 

Memory 


Discrimination 


Cancellation 


We tibnnot liere give details of all tbe tests. In tlie case of 
opposites, tlie pupils are asked to write down a word wHcli 
is opposite in meaning to each of the printed ones (after' 
the working of one or two instances on the blackboard). 
Thus old would require the answer young', poor the answer 
rich', and so on for about fifty words, 

In «i completion test, each pupil is asked to underline the 
word that makes the best sense, wherever there are three 
printed one above another, in such a sentence as— 
green green 

Grass is wet, but the sky is jyot. 
blue *, blue 

This, of course, is a very simple example. There may be 
as mtiny as twenty-five — some considerably more difficult. 
For further examples the reader should consult the special 
books on the srd^'Ject.^ 

Now such a table as that given above confcitutes a 
hierarcTiy of correlations. But it is, further, a hierarchy of 
special definiteness. If any rectangle which has a number 
in eafJh of the four corners be taken in the table, it will be 
found that tbS, product formed by multiplying the number 

f'' ■ . 

^ See Psytithological Tests ^ EdumbUOapaci^ {'Bositdof'Educ&tion), 
/of .'i92-4 for books, af.d 199-219 for examples. 
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in one corner by that in the opposite caniier will be equal to 
the product ot the two numbers in the otlier corners. Thus, 
if wo take the rectangle formed by “Completion,” 
“ Memory,” and “ Discrimination ” right across we get: — 

•80 X -09 = *30 X ’24 (-0072 in each case). 

If we take the same three tests, but cut off our rectangle 
by the perpendicular completing the third column, we get :— 
•80 X *18 = *30 X *48 (-0144 in each case). 

If we^^take the rectangle formed by “ Opposites,” “ Com- 
pletion,” “ Memory,” and “Discrimination,’ but cutting 
out the first column (since there is no number in the top 
left-hand corner), we get: — 

^ •SO X ’09 = ^24 X *30 (•0072 in each case). 

Such equations are called by Spearman tetrad cqifations. 
He ■prefers, however, to express them with the numbers all 
on one side, thus: — 

•80 X -09 - -24 X -30 = 0. 

In actual tests, the above exactitude is not attained. 
^ A limited number of testees can scarcely ever be a fair 
sample of all. A given pupil may be somewhat ** above 
himself ” in one test and “ below himself ” in another. 
Mathematical means of making due allowance for such 
variations have been invented. And many actual series of 
tests treated in* this way have produced tetrad equations 
, with a value approxynSting top. 

How Spearman tells us that whenever the tetrad equa- 
tion holds throughout any table of correlations, and only 
when it does so, then every individual measurement of 
every ability (or of any other variable enters into the 
tabl^ ^an be divided into two independent parts which 
possess the following momentous properties. The* one part 
has been called the ‘ general factor,’ and denoted by the 
letter g; it is so named because, although varying freely 
from individual to individual, ’it remains tie same for any 
one '•individual ii^ respect of all the correlated abilities. 
The second part has been called 4he* specific 1!actoj0ii»«nd 

* ^ I' . ' 
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deiiotod by the letteif's. It not only varies from individual 
to individual, but even for any one individual from each, 
ability to another.” ^ • 

It should be noted that when two tests are very similar, 
not only is the g factor the same in: each, but the ,s of each 
may be largely the same as that of the other. Thus, if 
one test consists of the cancellation of all the a’s on a printed 
page and a second of cancelling all the e’s, there will be a 
groat deal that is common to the two s’s. And the corre- 
lation between the two tests will be very high indeed. If 
both are introduced into a table of correlations, the fetrad 
equation will not be satisfied, Ae. "it will not give the 
significant 0. Any s's which overlap in two or more per- 
formances are called group factors. Professor Spearman 
warns *>1.4 that we ninst not decide as to the similarity "or 
dissimilarity of the two s’s in two tests by “ intuitiejn.” 
We must try the tetrad equation. If that gives approxi- 
mately 0 (after making allowances for unavoidable 
variations), then we may take it that the s’s are different 
for the two performances. 

As t(^what p measures, we have already pointed out that , 
Spearman has little that is definite to tell us. In one place, 
he writes : “ Eventually we may or may not find reason 
to conclude that g measures something that can appro- 
priately be called ‘ intelligence.’ ” ^ In another place he 
tolls us that “ there is urgent need of frafiiiug — ^liowever 
tentatively and quovisionaljy — somS §r other explanatory < 
hypothesis.” ^ And he goes on to suggest that g may 
possibl^' be regarded “ as measuring something analogous 
to an ‘ energy ’ ; that is to say, it is some force c;t,pable of 
being traiisfcrrodwom one mental operation to another 
different one.” Why he should speak ^jf it as capable 
of being transferred ” is not very clear. One would have 
thought some such phrasers “ inherent in greater or less 
devTefi‘"iu everv mental nneration ” more suitable. He 
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finislioa, howevor, by siLviDg: “’Even oia tlie physiological 
si^le, there are some grounds for hoping that some such 
energy •will sooner or Plater be discovered in the nervous 
syst€%i, especially the cerebral cortex.” ^ 

We have already noted that g may represent not 
one factor, but the efficiency of a number of factors of 
cognition.® Professor Godfrey Thomson has shown that 
a hierarchy among correlations need not necessarily imply 
that there is a single factor, but may be produced by 
a group of primitive abilities acting together as one 
unit, lihe a teani;^ \ 

As> to the various s’s* Spearman points out that “ every 
s is independent of every other one, unless the two opera- 
tions are closely similar.” ^ And he remarks that this rules 
out "such a factor as “ attention,” since this enters* into 
erery Rental process. In this connection, it may be noted 
•that some writers are disposed to identify attention with g. 
“ Professor W. McDougall, who is a firm believer in the 
doctrine of mental energy, has further attempted to define 
this feature of all cognitive processes as ‘ the power of the 
individual to concentrate his available energy efiec|ively 
on the task in hand.’ ” ® But, once again, we ask: Of 
what nature are these .s’al All that Professor , Spearman 
can tell us is that “ the chief constituents seem to derive 
from any sensory or motor apparatus that happens to 
come into play, oJ else from some influence of retentivity.” ® 
*< These seem rather »b*rrren results. And some critics 
have shown a disposition to speak disparagingly of them. 
Thus Kohler writes:— * 

“If we now ask ourselves what problems about the 
processes underlying intelligent behaviour we are solving 
by on? tests, not iTgaiiy of us will have an answer ready. 
But some will answer that from now on, intelligence shall 

■ 9 

/ ^ Ibid, ® See pp. 435 ff. • 

“ See “ General and Group Factor? in Mental Ability ” (Ttsyeholo- 
gical Jieview, 1920). 

Op. cit., p. 413. ® Fox, Educaiional Pmjcliology, np. 392-3. 

® czO, pp. 413-414. ♦ * fto® 
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tliat measuringis more scientiiiG tlaaii grabbmg among tno 
unknown functions of the nervou^ system. Tlie- faot is 
that we are not in the habit of asking g^iiestions about the 
underlying processes in psychology, questions similar to 
tlioso in which the whole interest of physicists is centered. 
Instead of imitating the very kernel of physics, we assume 
merely the outer, quantitative form of exact science. 
Think of a physicist interested in all types of motors who 
would restrict his study of them to the following tests to 
be applied to all the various types: measurement of their 
volume, of temperature of their surface, of ionisation of 
the air in their neighbourhood, of their actual frequency of 
revolution, and of the total weight of the bodies ; who would 
calcinate from these data an average ' power-coefficient ’ 
for each of them, define ‘ power ’ by the method, nevqr ask 
a question about the working process in their interior, and* 
remain satisfied by this quantitative procedure for many 
years. I know I am exaggerating in some respects if I 
compare intelligence testing with such an attitude. do 
it int^tionally in order to call attention to the main pointy 
viz. tkat admiration for quantitative method leads us 
almost exclusively to those research tasks which immedi- 
ately afford us an opportunity of measurement.” ^ 

Spearman, on the other hand, calls his discovery of g 
" a Copernican revolution in pointy of view.” Amd, 
although his researches, those *bfijus pupils, have failed 

to determine what this letter represents, we niust agree 
that ^hose researches have been extremely fruitful, and 
have thrown much light on the cognitive activities of the 
mind. Further, d;ney have stimulated others to investigate 

the s’s. ^ ^ r , 

Thus, a younger psychologist. Dr. J. W. Cox, has got to 
work on these s‘s, and has .shown by carefully designed 

1 ct rw^ireseiits the Speai’inaii; it sslicjuld. not be con- 

fuafiirwitli another “ X ” to which we shall refer later. 

2 Kohler, ffestalt Psychology, pp. 36-7, ^ 

^ ^ ^te Abilities of Molt,, p.^11. 
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tests tliat an important group factor 'Exists among these. 
This fnetor ho calls mechanical aptitude. Dr. Cox has 
devised tests which consist of mechanical models, in 
which the testee is required to discover how certain of the 
observed parts are mechanically linked together; of 
diagrams, which require the testee to discover how various 
parts of the mechanism work in response to movements 
imparted to other parts, and of papers of questions which 
call for the solution of various mechanical problems.” 
The inter-correlations between the results of those tests 
show “ that a person’s^ success depended upon (a) a general 
factor which helped him in both the mechanical and the 
non- mechanical activities; (&) a special factor which helped 
in the mechanical group of activities only (hence known as 
Z grouj') factor); and (c) a specific factor (or factors) .which 
opei^ited only in the particular test in which it occurred.” ® 

The first of these factors, (a), is Spearman’s g. The 
second, (6), is an “ s ” which connotes mechanical aptitude, 
and is a general manual factor which enters in greater or 
less degree into all manual operations. For very simple 
-manual work of a repetitive nature, neither g n^jjr this 
factor of mechanical aptitude are prominent factors : some 
spec i/ic. factor, like (c) above, is the chief element. Thus 
sticking labels on bottles, or folding paper in a certain way, 
would involve little intelligence and little mechanical 
aptitude. But Assembling and wiring electric lampholders 
■•would require considmable rgiechanical aptitude. And 
mending a watch would probably necessitate still more of 
this aptitude, as well as of g, ’ 

blow intelligence tests have been devised, and are con- 
tinualij^ being invented and used, to dete«mine the amount 
of g possessed by .candidates at scholarship exarmnations. 
As we have already noted, such tests are very useful in 

^ Fuller paTticular.g can te obtained by application to ®r. Cox 
(c/o Metssrs. Methuen and Co,), fhe quotation # from an article 
on tl» subject by Dr. Cox in the Handbook to the Easter Conference, 
1936, of the InstituW of Handicraft. 
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oliininatiiig mediocr#candidates wlio have been “ crammed ” 
for tlie ordinary scliolastic tests. But many Hglier scbools 
have alternative com'ses especially fn their upper years. 
Thus soTne central schools have technical and commercial 
side.s. Many secondary schools provide differentiated 
courses, some more academic and some more practical, 
Further, we have a considerable number of technical 
schools, which provide secondary courses of a distinctly 
pract ical kind. Now the tendency in the past has been to 
put the more intelligent boys on the academic side and the 
duller ones on the practical side. ^ One reason for this 
preference for academic courses is that until recently ■'the 
better posts in business were given to boys of the academic 
type. But with the coming of the motor car, the aeroplane, 
and viiteless, the value of technical ability, at least in the 
higher branches of industry, is being more and j$aore 
appreciated. There is, further, the consideration that a ' 
boy will be happiest as a man, if he finds the work for which 
he is most suited. And the country will be best served if 
all are in their right places. Much more care should there- 
fore b| exercised in differentiating between pupils for the. 
various courses. 

Dr. Cox has adopted the letter m for mechanical aptitude. 
And he insists that this aptitude should be much more 
carefully estimated in our pupils than it has been hitherto. 

“ Too frequently,” he writes, " th^only knowledge of the 
pupil available is his performance at a purely academic* 
examination together with, possibly, his score at a general 
intelligence test.” ^ There should therefore be tests in 
mechanical aptitucle as well as in general intelligence. 
And we should cl?»ssify our pupils on the basis of boiifh tests. 

three grades for each of ^t'he two tesfs, we 
the pupils into nine groups, as follows; + m 

+ m", + w — 9> ^ -h gi mr> — g; m + gi 

mgf — m — g (the sign -Jt- before a letter indicating the 
ighest grade dhd the sign — the lowest grade). ^ 


r 
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Witt tte more definite knowledge oi'iour pupils’ abilities 
tbus obtained, and with a real desire to eliminate the bias 
in favour of acadeniic^subjects wMcli has characterised our 
educational system hitherto, we could go very far along the 
road towards the utilisation of all the powers of the rising 
generation. What, for instance, should be done with a 
boy of the group + m + g ? Such cases of high mechanical 
ability combined with a high degree of intelligence are 
Gomparatively rare. Too often a boy of this type is wasted. 
In many a secondary school, the general intelligence shown 
by such, a boy causes him to be drafted into an academic 
class; he obtains his "matriculation, and passes out to a 
post in a bank or an insurance office, where he vegetates 
for the rest of his life. But a boy of these abilities is fitted 
for«the higher branches of engineering, of architecture, or 
of STjrgery, not to mention many other ])rofessions. Too 
often the limited means of his parents will be the chief 
reason for pushing him out into some more or less “ respect- 
able ” post as soon as possible. There is little doubt that 
more “ intermediate ” scholarships are required to assist 
parents of brilliant boys in keeping them at a scl^ooi or 
college where they can follow their vocational bent. The 
writer Jias in mind one such whose parents were able to 
send him on to a school of architecture. In the ordinary 
course of events, this boy, after gaining his matriculation, 
would’have obtained a ;jlerical post and would now, at the 
hge of thirty, be earilng about«(£6 or £7 a w'oek. Instead 
of this, he is a managing architect with a salary con.sicl^rably 
more than twice as much. And he is sufficiently conscious 
of his ability to declare that he is willing to hand over his 
job tQ,aay of his subordinates who can do*t as wnll. There 
is plenty of room cSt the top. This young man is far from 
being a boaster. He has obtained his po.st, and holds it, 
Iw sheer ability. His chief, who “ makes ” alwjut tentitnes 
as much as*he — whether that is just wa!* will not here 
inquhe- 'pays lun;^ only W’hat is absolutely necessary to 
retain his services. ♦ • . 



We cannot here C'^nsider eaoli of the nine clavsses wo have 
specified. We may, however, deal briefly with one or twq. 
What should be done with the boy who has poor mechanical 
aptitude but is of high intelligence (~ m ~|- g) ? Obviously 
he should go on the academic side. And what of a boy 
who has a high degree of mechanical aptitude, but only 
average intelligence (+ ? Such a boy should certainly 

take a technical course. He is not likely to do so well as 
the first boy we considered* but he is bound to be happy 
at work in which his high mechanical aptitude will assist 
him. And lastly, let us take one mpre case. What of the 
boy who is moderately endowed with respect to both 
mechanical aptitude and general intelligence 1 With 
respect to such oases, there will be considerable hesitation 
betw(?en a technical and an aeademic course. The wishes 
of the boy may be taken into account. But it muafc be 
borne in mind that often a boy evinces a preference for a 
given com'se of study without having any special aptitude 
for it. Eelatives or friends may be entering that particular 
branch, and the boy in qiuestion may wish to be with them. 
Such pnnsiderations should carry little weight where more 
definite criteria are available. And there is at any rate 
one — verbal ability. If the boy has a high degree .of this, 
he should take the academic course. If he has not, he 
would do well to take the technical course. 

Fortunately verbal ability is usually obvious. shows 
itself in both speech and owritten eacercises. It has heeir 
recognised as a independent of 

There'^is little doubt that in the past this verbal factor— 
which we may represent by 1 ?— has had too great an influence 
in school education. Lot ns admit that speech and^thought 
go hand, in hand. We have already , -shown that Vords 
play an extremely important part in the growth and develop- 
ment of abstract ideas,^'*'- We may w-ell insist that the 
complexity of thought of wjiich the human race is capable 

, r . ■ 

§ee Int^ligence, Concrete and Abstract, byW. P. Alexander, 
r ' *' Set! pp. 129 ff. 
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is largely due to the growth of languagef» But, on the other 
hand, we must remember that thought can go on without 
words. • Helen Kellc?, who has been blind, deaf, and 
dumb throughout her life, has taken a university degree. 
It is true that sensations of other senses — ^kiuaesthetic, 
tactual, olfactory, and organic — can be used as centres of 
meaning in much the same way as words. But it seems 
possible that, when once a certain standard of thought 
has been reached, further directions of attention to aspects 
and relations can be made wdthout any definite sujiport 
from sensations or images. It is possible, at any rate, to 
ajjproximate to “ pure ” thought. The penson of high 
mechanical ability W-ho examines an intricate piece of 
mechanism and arrives at an understanding of its wmrking 
seems to be able to apprehend the relations bctw'eea the 
parts;without the use of any words. In some cases, indeed, 
•he is unable to explain what ho understands to others. 

While, therefore, we may agree that in a great many 
spheres of thought, understanding and language go hand 
in hand, so that he who comprehends thoroughly can 
explain clearly and he who cannot explain clearly mi^st be 
assumed to be confused in thought, it remains true that 
thought^ may outrun speech and speech may be fairly 
profuse while thought is limited. What wo desire here to 
insist upon is that verbal ability seems to bo a special 
group factor. T?iere are people who evince great appro- 
priateness of diction in> tlie ordii^ry affairs of life without 
possessing any appreciable power of indpj)cndcnt thought. 
There have even been geniuses in verbal ability ^yllo'^avc 
shown obvious weakness in understanding. We read of 
Goethe t^at “ although he studied Hewfion’s theory (of 
light) and cxperimQnted for himself he never oi,ime to 
understand the. matter, but displayed a childish ignorance 
and lack of science.” ^ ^ 

Seeing that so much of our i^iought is accornpanifUl by 
words^it is extremely difficult to distinguish 'Betw'een g and 

Ah 

Victoria Hazlitt, p? 73. 
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verbal ability. Seme have criticised Binet’s tests, not to 
mention many similar ones, on the ground that they depend 
largely on the Verbal factor. The difficulty is that words 
are the usual means of communication, as well as essential 
aids to much of our thought. 

Language being the supreme means of teaching, of 
persuasion, of control, and of administration, has attained 
a position of immense importance in modern society. 
Leaders and directors in almost all spheres of human 
activity carry out their functions and attain their ends 
largely by its use. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
verbal ability has taken such a predominant place in our 
schools. There seems to be a danger that it will obscure 
the estimation of g. And it is important that all so-called 
iutcUigeuce tests shall contain a good proportion of ‘•^ per- 
formance ” tests, of things to be done as well of thijigs to 
be mid. These consist of operations to be done either after 
receiving instructions (in which, once again, words can 
scarcely be avoided) or after seeing a similar thing done 
by the experimenter. Examples are the fitting of insets 
into Jioles made to fit them and the fitting together of tlje 
pieces of a puzzle-picture. It is important to distinguish 
such “ performance ’’ tests (which can be set to very young 
children) from the “ mechanical-aptitude ” tests previously 
described. The former are part of the search for “gr ”; 
the latter are special tests to estimate the group factor m. 

Eeturning now to mt4lligeiice*t^ts, we may note that 
these have now definitely established their iitility in 
edu<5atiou, and are widely used. Kot, be it observed, as a 
means of psychological analysis of cognitive processes, but 
“ behaviouri^f ” tests to estimate the value of y in each 
testee.^ The original Binet-Simon tegts of 19 it ftre, still 
often used. But various modifications of them have from 
time to time been ma€e. Professor Burt, our leading 
autlfijrity on this kind of testing, recommends that any 
changes Iliads' should be either of a minor kfud, leaving the 
tests largely as they were, or of a .sweeping clufi-aeter, 
rs^siiing ^ new set«of <tests. He himself has followed the 
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latter course in framing a set of reaftoniug tests on the 
ground that tliese are a very reliable means of measuring 
lerinalij of Stanforc? University, has taken the former 
coufse, and has produced the Stanford Revision Tests. 
Recently there has appeared a New 'Terman Revision of the 
Binet-Stanfovd T ests,^ and we are told: ''' This new Revision 
contains two equivalent scales and is far more reliable 
than the earlier test for very young children and for the 
older age groups.” 

It is now quite common to speak of the Intelligence 
Q/mtient ox Mental Ratio of a child. This is found bv 


Kemarks. 


Denotes gonraa. 

Fib for Secondary’' School and 
University. 

Win Junior Scholarships— go to 
Secondary School but not to 
University. 

Just miss "Scholarships — ^0 to 
Central Solioola. 

Good average for Elementary 
Schools. 

Poor average. 

Dull and backward.” 
Feeble-minded. 

Idiot and imbecile. 


dividing the mental age as shown in the tests by the clirono- 
logical age and multiplying by 100. TIjais, if a child of six 
IS able t-o respond to the tests correctly uj to those for the 
age ot eight, his intelligence Quotient, or I. Q.,, as it is 

called, is — — g-— , i.e. 133. Ifi| however, a child of the 

same chronological age cannot'-^o beyond tests for the 

1 Dr. Cyril Bull,, ifenteZ and Scholastic Tests. ^ 

® Published by Harrap and Co.,^l!igh*HoIborn, W.O. 1. ^ 
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I. Q. 

ft 

Percentage 
of children 
possessing it. 

*200 

150 

Very rare 
■02% 

130-160 

2-3% 

115-130 

10% 

100-115 

38% 

86-100 

70-85 

50-70 
Below 50 

38% 

h 10% 

1-0%. 

■m/o 
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ago of four yearsj Ms I. Q. is == 66. The g of an 

" average ” child would, of course, be represented b’y 100. 
Dr. Burt has given us a table (on p. 449), based on much 
experience of testing, and indicating the ways in which we 
should classify children according to their respective I. Q.’s. 
It may be noted in passing that if Dr. Burt’s “ remarks ” 
were observed and followed, we should Send to the university 
only one in every 5000 of the children in our primary 
.schools, and one great university such as Cambridge, would 
suffice for the whole country. Dr. JBurt’s recjuirements in 
intelligence for the university are obviously too Irigh. 
Mr. Alexander is nearer the mark when he says: “It is 
probably true that for success in secondary school work an 
I. Q. tbout 110 is desirable as a minimum. For Univerlity 
work we should hoj)e the minimum -would be aboufi 115 
to 120. Actually there is no doubt that we have at present 
in our secondary schools many pupils not up to that stan- 
dard. The same holds for our Universities. Tt is equally 
true that there are many pupils who are above these levels 
who di) not go to secondary school or to University. This 
latter fact is one that should concern us greatly, since there 
is a real national loss involved here.” ^ , 

According to Spearman^ — and there seems to be general 
agreement among psychologists on this point— -when once 
g has been accurately measured, aijd the f. Q. determined, 

^ W. P. Alexander, o^. cit. These statements were made in the 
early -written copy of Mr. Alexander’s thoai.s. In the printed 
edition (1935) they are not to be found. Mr. Akwandor appears 
to have modified his^iews. We find, for in-stance, in his Handbooli 
of Instructions foi* administering the “Thanct Mental Te.sts” 
(University of London Pre.ss, 1937) the statement; “A^ # basis 
of recojn&iendation to a Secondary School ^here the number of 
places is adequate it is suggested that a pupil should have an I.Q. 
r- not below 115 and preferably above 120, and in addition should 
have .r score in English and Arithmetic not below tho average.” 
Thus Mr. AlexanfSer now ivquii^s for Secondary woric the minimum 
of intelligence whioh he formerly laid down for Univer.sity*work. 
Even theseyrequirements, however, are considerably below those 
of ‘BD Burt. w « 

. . -r ■■■■■ m.:. 
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there iw no hope of subsequent variatifti: a further test at 
A later age, if accurately performed, would give approxi- 
mately the same I. Cj. Thus, if a child were tested at the 
age'of eleven and were found to have an I. Q. of 100, and 
then were, tested again at the age of fifteen, although he 
would answer more, advanced questions, his 1. Q, would 
still be found to he approximately 100. “ If once, then, a 

ehilcl of eleven years or so has had his relative amount of g 
measured in a really accurate manner, the hope of teachers 
and parents that ho will ever rise to a much higher 
as a lato-bloomer would seem to be illusory.” 

This general truth may appear depressing to some 
teachers. What, they will ask, is the good of education, if 
it cannot improve the “ intelligence ” of our pupils ? 

Ih the first place, we may note that by education 
immeasurably increase what wo have called the “ total 
’ intelligence ” of our pupils. We can provide them with 
tools of knowledge and skill whereby they will become far 
more efficient warriors in the battle of life than they other- 
wise would be. Beading, writing, and arithmetic in the 
elementary school will, with the aid of the other siihjeots 
taught, enable the child of ordinary intelligence to become 
a useful member of society. And mathematics, history, 
geography, French, and the other subjects of the secondary 
school will equip the child of superior intelligence to perform 
some of the higher duties necessary to the community. 
Without these tools, the gimiiis in intelligence would 
be powerless, and would go down to the grave with the 
epitaph of the poet — 


Some mute inglorious Milton here* may rest. 


But 


secondly, it must be borne in mind 
“ s’s.” And in m£?l,ry branches of activity, 
important than g. It is true tl^at in certai 
lectual spheres, g plays the predominan 
according to 'S])eurman certahl psychologidul 
showid g to have the highest importance in the talent for 

Spearman, Thi, Abilities M9n, p. 367. 


correlations 
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classics, where the ifitio of gf to that of s was rated to be as 
inucli as 15 to l.V At the other extreme was the talent for 
music, where the ratio was only I tol:.” ^ The reader^ will 
]n'obably agree that tlie theory of education demancts a 
high proportion of gr. The writer remembers a training- 
college student who, though brilliant in music, wms very 
weak in the theory of education, as shown by his papers in 
the usual college examinations. Nevertheless this student 
applied for admission to an optional advanced course in 
education. Not wishing to hurt his feelings by giying a 
candid opinion of his “ intelligence,”,the writer pointed out 
that his duties as accompanist at the various concerts would 
necessitate a large amount of time for practice. The 
student replied that he gave no time to practice, and that 
he pl%ed everything .h * 

According to another experimenter,^ mhai ahility & far 
more important than g in English, the ratio of p to u in * 
this subject being as 10 is to 63. Even in mathematics, 
this writer finds that v has a considerable share, the ratio 
of g to V being as 31 is to 19. In practical work, the same 
writerrhas no place for v, but assigns great importance to a 
fact or which he calls E, and which is not unlike Dr. Cox’s 
m, though more general than the latter.® His ratio of g 
to F in this branch of work is as 10 is to 13. 

Further hope for those who are not very strong in g may 
be sought in the dictum of Speannajp: “ Every normal man, 
woman, and child is . . . ar genius at* something, as well as 
an idiot at something.” ^ But he immediately adds: “ It 
remains to discover ivliaL — at any rate in respect to the 
genius,” And 1 m 3 tolls us further: “ It certainly cannot 
be detected by ft^iy of the testing procedures at pjpesent in 
current usage ; but these procedures segfii to be susceptible 
of vast improvement.” ® When, however, he adds, speaking 
of th^, unemployed, tha-^^ “ perhaps every one of these 

^ Op. cit., p. lip, ® W.*P. Alexander, op. citT 

® ‘ F ’ is the factor -which along with ‘ g ’ functions in perfoitnance 

te ats o f inteWgence.” (Alexander, op. cit.) 

'' Abilities of Alan, ® ® Ibid. 
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persons conM at any rate do sometliiitg that would make 
him a treasure in some great mdustrial concern,” ^ we may- 
be permitted to douSt. The sooner we realise that some 
are “’born to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, that 
these will be happier as such, and that all education can 
do for them is to make them efficient in that capacity and 
worthy members of society in that lowly sphere, the better. 

There is, however, one final source of hope, at any rate 
for those who have a fair amonjat of p. We have' all read 
the fable of The Hare and the Tortoise, we realise the 
importance of 'persistence. “ Long-term persistence ” Mr. 
Alexander calls it, though this expression seems rather 
tautological. Persistence may be due to a strong interest 
in the subject or group of subjects concerned; it may be 
due to a powerful self-regarding sentiment involving «, high 
sensg of duty and great force of self-assertion. But what- 
ever the group of conations producing it, we may sum it 
up broadly as a powerful factor in character. And experi- 
ence and history give us innumerable instances of men of 
character who, without possessing the highest intellectual 
powers, have gone farther in certain pursuits than^others 
of greater gifts but with less persistence. 

“ But how can character be measured ? ” asks Mr. 
Alexander. And he adds: “ It cannot yet be done.” ® 
We know that it has a great influence on our work, but we 
find great diffidhlty in defining and estimating it. The 
attempt has, howeve», %een m%de by Spearman with Dr, 
Webb as his assistant. Using the letter w to designate the 
factor, Sj)earman tells us: “ Still another great functional 
unity has revealed its existence ; this, although not in itself 
of cognitive nature, yet has a dominatiag influence upon 
all exft:oise or evon^estimation of cognitive ability.” ® And 
the best term he can find for it is “ self-control.” 

It is not possible here to giv#full details of the investi- 
gation conducted by Dr. Web|). “ His principal si?l)jects 

^ Ibid. ® In Mtthods of Selection for Poat-Primai^ Education. 

® The Abilifies of 31^, pf 413. « 
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were 200 students wth an average age of 21 years. . . . The 
students were divided into groups of 20, each of which was 
kept for several months under the coStinual observation d*f 
two prefects (students themselves). At the start, these 
prefects studied the subjects in whatever way seemed best 
to themselves and summed up the result for each subject 
in the form of a general character sketch. They were then 
suj)p]ied with a schedule of all the traits to be investigated 
specially, and they had to mark each subject for each trait 
on a scale running from + 3 to — 3.” ^ The more purely 
intellectual traits estimated were those of profoundness, 
quichiess, common sense, and originality. When these 
estimates were correlated with the results of a test for g 
and with the results of the college examinations, the table 
of coHrelations did not show a hierarchy such as thair of 
page 438. The tetrad equations did not hold. Hence it 
was inferred that some other factor than g was involved. . 
Similar correlation work on estimates of other traits — ■ 
conative rather than cognitive — indicated “ a general 
character-factor ” which Webb called w. Returning now 
to thq., correlations of the estimates of the intellectual, 
traits, "Webb noted a correlation reaching “ the extraordi- 
nary value of 1-00 ” between the estimates of “ profound- 
ness ” and “ common sense.” And when these estimates 
were brought into relation with the estimates of no less than 
forty-one “ character ” traits, “good” afid “ bad, V high 
positive correlations were, found ^vi|h the “good” anc!» 
negative ones with the “ bad.” Thus “ profoundness ” ^ 

showed, a positive correlation with “ perseverance, as 
opposed to wilful ^changeability ” of ‘75, and “ common ^ . 
sense” with thefRame “ character” trait gave -T'L With 
“ perseverance in face of obstacles ” the correlatiflfns of 
these two intellectual traits were respectively ‘72 and *77. 

^ But with “ oscillation of aood ” “ profoundness ” gave a 
negative correlation, the figure being — -48, while “ common 
sense” gave *-‘51; and *with “ offensive 'self-esteem ” 

f ■ ■ 

^ Th^ AMlities of Man^ p. 345. 
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Practical work . . . 

Eugiia?! 

Mathematics 


If these figures, or anything approximating to thesi, can 
bo accepted,* we mav conelutle that persistence is more 

^ W. P, Alexander^^.(#ti. «tr« 


I profoundness gave — *28 and “ co»*iinou sense ” -- *49. 

These, of course, are only a few examples from among many 
results. From all ttfe correlations studied it was inferred 
I tha,t) ‘'profoundness” and “common sense” were not 

purely intellectual traits, but itivolved a combination of g 
. and U', and that the failure of the original table of correla- 
tions to show a hierarchy was due to the “ interference ” 
of w. 

< We have sketched only a portion of the investigation. 

But even this is suflicicnt to indicate the difiiculty of any 
‘ attempt to measure character and to estimate its relations 

with g. Character, embracing as it does pre-eminently the 
conative and emotional side of mind, is at least as diftlcult 
to define as “ intelligence ” on the cognitive side, and far 
raCTe difficult to measure. This, at any rate, is the opinion 
,, of ]^r. Alexander, who in dealing with the selection of 

; ' pupils for post-primary education considers it “ reasonable 

to suggest that the head teacher and staff of the junior 
school, with four years’ experience of the children, can 
make an assessment of that factor. The assessment,” he 
.continues, “ should be made on a five-point scale, with a 
definite distribution of 5, 20, 50, 20, and 5 per cent.” ^ 
■I Such marking would give a distribution similar to that 

illustrated for heights on page 390. Mr. Alexander goes 
i on to assess the relative importance of the various factors 

in three subject?! — representing practical ability by F and 
» character ” by X—#..? follows^-— 
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important than g, (wd that, except in En^disli, where the 
verbal factor is predominant, this persistence has a greater 
influence than any other factor. I® another place, Mr. 
Alexander tells us : " In actual success in school or in vaca- 
tion the importance of ‘ g ’ and ‘ v ’ and ‘ F ’ is not as 
great as we have thought.” ^ And he assigns the chief 
place to X. “ We find,” he says, “ that X is more im})ortant 
than any of the other factors in school achievement. In 
most school work ‘ v ’ comes next in importance.” ^ And 
he adds: The formulation of a measure of X would enable 
us to forecast achievement in these various field .s with 
almost twice as much accuracy as we'are now ahle to do^” ^ 

Bearing these considerations in mind, Mr. Alexander 
suggests “ that where it is impossible to institute the use 
of largely individual methods of instruction, it wou]d«bc 
better to make the groupings take account of ‘ v,’ ‘ F ’;and 
X rather than ‘ g.’ ” ^ And he suggests that in our junior • 
schools we should divide up our children as follows : — 

Group A. Verbal, high X (Per.sistent academic group). 

Group B, Practical, high X (Persistent practical group). ^ 

Group C. Verbal, low X (Academic group lacking 
persistence). 

Group D. Practical, low X (Practical group lacking 
persistence). « - 

He is no less emphatic thaivHr. Cox*^ii? insisting on catering, 
for the “ practical ” pupils. He believes, indeed, that our 
teachilTg methods should be different according as the 
pupils arc “ practical ” or “ verbal.” “ Only,” he says, 

“ when one has sshTii pupils at handicraft work and become 
conscious of their great satisfaction and benefit frfmi it 
can one realise that in such work lies a great educational 
method. We have long thought that education was a 
mattei?^of words, ' V ’ is not the only psychological factor 


^ W.JP. Alexander, Intelligence, Concrete and Abstract. 
^ Op. cit. K ^ Op. cit. ^ Op. cit. 
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other than ‘ g.’ The existence of ‘ is a matter that 
should be taken into account in the schools of the nation.” ^ 
These, perhaps, art? dreams of the future. The solid fact 
reiiSiins that g is a well-established factor for all psycholo- 
gists, and is being measured by means of Binet’s tests bv 
hundreds of educational workers. Whatever degree of 
accuracy may be achieved in measuring the other factors, 
we do well to perfect, as far as is humanly possible, this 
first instrument of measurement. We have already men- 
tioned the new Terman Revision Tests. These are often 
referred to as the Terman-Monill Eeviami of the Binet- 
Smio)i Tests. In Jamiary of the current year,^ the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology arranged a conference of 
psychologists to consider means of further improvement. 
It was pointed out that certain Americanisms were liiisuit- 
able^ to English children, and that some of the pictures 
should be re-drawn. It was finally agreed “ to form a 
committee to investigate the problem of preparing an 
English version of the Torman-Merrill Beale.” This 
Committee has already started work under the Chairman- 
.ship of Professor Cyril Burt. And we may soon have a still 
better instrument for measuring g, * 

Nowythese tests can be properly conducted only by a 
fairly expert psychologist, and they necessitate much time. 
In 1913 the present writer took two weeks to test about 
90 young children in an infant school. It is doubtful 
^whether we shall ev^'‘*'have eppugh experts to deal with 
all children in this way. But there is an alternative — at 
least for ordinary cases. Group tests caji be used iSS soon 
as children can read and write with some facility, and they 
can be given by ordinary teachers. have already 
referrSid to these tosts.^ A few more words may not be 
out of place. During the C reat War, it was found necessary 
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63 

Denmark 

48 

Belgium 35 

Greece 21 

59 

Canada 

47 

Austria 28 

Russia •19 

58 

R-n-eden. 

42 

Ireland 26 

Italv . 14 

49 

Norwaji- 

37 

Turkey 25 

Poland • 12 


wliicli'wfre clieckod^jy comparing tlioir results wilJi those 
obtained from subjects who had already been examined iii 
other ways — by individual tests, by* teachers’ estimates' 
and by ollicers’ ratings. These tests received the uamS of 
Army Alfha Group Tests. They were applied to nearly 
one ' and three-quarter million men. The correlation 
(joelhcicnt with the results of Biiiet tests was found to be 
from -8 to -9. Much interesting work has been done on 
the results of the Alpha Tests. In the American army 
there were recruits of many nationalities. Brigham has 
worked oiit the percentages of each nationality that exceed 
the average native white American, 'and finds them tabe 
as follows: — 

England 
Scotland 
Holland 
Germany- 

Many other interesting results have been obtained.^ 

These group tests have inspired other psychologists to 
construct many more. We may mention in particular the 
Northumberland Mental Test of Professor G. H. Thompson.. 
Dr. Ballard in his book on Group Tests of Intelligence gives 
many others. We may cite as examples the Chelsea Mental 
Tests and the Columbian Mental Tests. These have been 
reprinted in pamphlet form by the publishers® for use in 
schools. The Columbian can be obtained at two shill'ings a 
dozen. The writer, when lu^ad of a central school, obtained <- 
copies of this test and got the teachers of the 
Classes to apply it to the pupils a short time after 
tneir einry into the school. The test takes only one hour, 
and there are a Irmdred questions in all. The m<i;ye total 
of correct answers thus gives a roughly approximate 
indication of the “ intelligence ” of the pupils. The lists 
from each class were preserved, and were often useful, 
occasion a boy ip his second ymar was caned by^ 


1 See The Abilities of Jfam, C'hap./XXII. 
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Ilia mustor for exceedingly bad bome-wj>r]c in algebra! His 
motlicr came up to complain to tbe Headmaster. Tbe 
writer- referred to tha Punisbment Book and found that a 
second boy had at the same time received exactly the same 
punishment for a similar offence. This boy had made }io 
complaint : he admitted that he richly deserved his punish- 
ment. The mother of the first boy was still obdurate, and 
asked for permission to withdraw her son from the central 
school and send him back to the ordinary elementary 
school The Headmaster pointed out that ho had no 
authority to give such permission, but gave her the address 
of the Education Officer. She wrote to the Head Office, 
and in due course her letter was sent to the Headmaster for 
his observations. Meanwhile he had looked into the 
rcc’srds of the boy. He found that at the previous half- 
yeaidy examination this pupil was second from the bottom. 

. But in the Columbian Mental Test he was second from the 
top! The boy appeared to have very good ability but 
little persistence. In those days “ X ” was unknown as a 
definite factor. Even now wo are somewhat uncertain 
about it: w^e cannot say that it is a definite factor like g 
which must be accepted as final, with no chance of inTprove- 
ment. ^Be that as it may, the Headmaster decided that 
thi§ boy was lazy, and should not be allowed the soft option 
of returning to his elementary school, where he could keep 
a good place without making any effort. The Education 
Xffficer was informed §c’Sordingl^^, and he refused permission 
to transfer the boy. But the mother returned to the 
charge, and claimed that her boy was too delicate te» stand 
the strain of a central-school course. The Education 
Officer therefore arranged for a special nu^^ical examination 
of the* boy, and the Headmaster was instructed to send the 
medical card of the pupil to the school doctor. This he did 
without making any comment on the reason for the 
examination. In due course the card was rGturned‘*>to the 
school with tlio entry: “ Perfectly healthy mnd cpiite fit for 
central school.” Jhe boy finally came back to school and 
applied himself to his work with s%mejimproveir!ent ij:V:i^al. 
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The ic^sts wliioh are now oftaii set as an 

additional paper- at scliolarahip exarninat.iuns are further 
exainph'S of group tests. The reas(fti why so many are 
rerpiired is that wlien once a test is known and has Iteen 
]jractised, it is of no use for the same pupils. If only a few 
such tests existed and were knowni to teachers, there would 
be a tendtmey to practise tlie pupils upon them in prepara- 
ti(ui for the scholarship te.st. The chief difficulties iii ffani- 
ing these tests lie in a, voiding all special knowledge, and in 
making the questions sufficiently hard to eliminate the dull, 
but not so exacting as to “ stump ” a very large number. 
If a que.stion fails to find an answer ,"*11 is obviously out of 
place. If a question can be answered by all, it is equally 
out of place. There should be a gradation in difficulty. 
Some ^if the questions should be of such difficulty that m»st 
children of good intelligence can answer thera. ^me 
should be rather more difficult and susceptible of answers 
from children of only superior intelligence. Here, for 
instance, is such a question. 

John said: “I heard my clock strike yesterday, ten minutes 
before tjjie first gun fired. I did not count the strokes; but I am< 
sure it struck more than once, and I think it struck an odd number.” 

John was out all the morning, and his clock stopped at five to five 
tlic same afternoon, * 

When do you think the first gun fired ? * 

Perhaps one question could be introduced ctf such difficulty 
that only a very exception|l child #qjiild be able to tackle, 
it. But this would require much care. The writer 
remembers drawing up an intelligence tost for the scholar- 
ship examination of a county education authority, and 
introducing such ^^uestion. He received a letter from the 
Secretary to the effect that nobody in the offic% 'Could 
answer the question and that it had consequently been 
cut out ! « 

Tbe prognostic value of these group tests of intelligence 
has been show® by a receffb investigation in an English 
county. About 120 scholarship pupils w^re “ followed up ” 
duigs^ a pefiod of fi-V^p y%ars in different secondary schools. 
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Eacli roar the proijri'oas of those ])u;f<ials -was assessed by 
their teachers, and at the end of the fiVe years a special 
assessliient was mtnih. Those assessntonts were found to 
corrcs])oiid closely with the results of the School Certificate 
Examination, Finally the correlation coelllcients between 
the separate siibjc('ts of the entraiico exainination and the 
final school assessTuoiits were calculated and were found to 
be as follow, s; Aritlunetic -25, English •12, Intelligence test 
•48. “ When the marks of the scholastic and intelligence 

tests were eond)inecl the coeiiicient was found to be -53. 
Henc.e the intelligence test has most predictive value- and 
arithmetic least; whilst a combination of scholastic and 
mental tests is best of all.” ^ 

And what of “ X ” ? What about those elements of 
chSracter which produce persi.srence ? According to 
Alexander, this overshadows all else. It is true that in 
many cases some land of estimate is asked for from the 
head teacher of the elementary school. But, unless a 
definite form of assessment such as the five-point scale, 
with a definite distribution, m suggested by Alexander, is 
.insisted on, there is a danger of giving little weight ^ these 
estimates and attaching chief importance to the figures 
which ^ive definite information with regard to the more 
mfielleotiial factors. 

Due attention is given to “ X ” only in special cases. 
We al tend to be obsessed by the numbers obtained in the 
'Other spheres. Thu*,'*in the <^se of the "lazy’* boy to 
whom reference has recently been made, we are inclined to 
regard marks obtained in examinations and in intelligence 
tests as representing definite factors, while the “ laziness ” 
is looked upon as an uncertain qualitji which does not 
correspond to an,j^ very definite element in tl^e child’s 
character. But is it so ? 

In these latter days, difficult «ases are being investigated. , 
Child Guidance Clinics are beginning to bo established. 
The first in Crreat Britain was tmat of East Dondon, founded 
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in 1927. Thoro llo^^existf5 a Child Guidance Council^ which 
encourages the w’ork, and many clinics have heen o]jened» 
cspc'cially in connection \vith hospitals? Mentally defective 
children are not treated in these institutions, idic clinics 
exist for the treatment of children who are in (distress 
hei'ause of unsatislied needs or who are at war with their 
surroundings, Sucli children often show peculiar character 
traits, undesirable behaviour and a general inability to 
fulfil tlie demands made upon them either at home or at 
school.” ^ Children and young people from infancy to 
seventeen years nia}- be treated. 

The minimum staff of a clinic should include (1.) the 
psi/chiatris't, an expert in psycho-analysis who should give 
a.t least six hours weekly, (2) the psycholog > si, who should 
also have had experience in teaching, and who should give 
at least two sessions per week, (3) the social worlcer, wlm is 
the only full-time member of the staff and is responsible 
for the administration, for organising a play room m which 
children can be observed, for keeping in touch with parents 
and, if necessary, for giving lectures to those interested, 
and clerical assistant. 

The following is a typical case of a boy referred to one 
of these clinics^ for treatment, reported by Dr. Mildred 
Croak, the Psychiatrist: — ® 

George M., age 10. Youngest cljild of a large 
famijy. Much illness diiring% early school years, ^ 
absent most of the wifJter. IndRi^idual coaching pro- 
ditfes little imjmovement. Normal early development 
and not lacking in general intelligence but unn.ble to 
read or reco^^iiso words. Severe reading disability 
associated with frequent absences, I. Q. 02. ® ^ 

On this t%se Dr. Creak remarks — ** 

“ This boy illustrates ^«^'^y well the severe handicap 
imposetl on some children who miss out the early stages of 

1 Offices, Wobm-n House, Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 1. « 

® Paiuphkiii issued by tffie Child Guidance Cifuncil. 

Maudsley Hospital ^ffiildren's Out-Patient Department. 
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in-strnntion. TToro, 1 iliijik, is .-ujM'ri in j®: »'-<'(! tjuite .‘•jiccijif’ 
difficulty with printed uiid writ f en M'lnhids, and add>Ml la 
this is’tiie attitikh' o(’*the parent-:, wlio ;-coni ta have > l■a'e^J 
to o'spect him to h'iirn. 'I’iie I'rohii.sii i,-: to hari'lle ^ajeii a 
child in tr largo elass, when, as you see, it h.ss iM-rai exf'eed- 
ingly difficult to offeei any inija'ovenmnt wiih houis <>( 
indiyidiial coaeliing. 'riio treatinent lieie will aim at twn 
things. Firstly, and it. is impurnint that it .-Im-n'd r*.ine 
first in time, work will have ti,> he done i.> ov-Mf-oiih tisr- 
attitude of re,si.-lanc‘o to and inhihiiiou of loarning. It will 
be important for him to get sonu' immediate .sueco>s.< and, 
theiefore, whatever remedial pmee.'-'.-i is ust-d, will haw? to 
be simple enough for him to Boha^ .suec'e.'slidly, prel’eraldy 
at the first effort. OoaGhing will inevitably include. .-lonic 
dril with letters and sounds. Orton and his stdioolin the 


U.S,i4.. use phonetic drill almost- eiitirely. . Otht?rs iind this 


• too tedious and exacting: on the attention of a restless cdiild, 
and substitute varieties of the ‘ look a.iid say method* : 
The actual rapport hetweeD. the child and teacher and the 
gradual gain in confidence is infinitely more iiiiportant than 
^ny details of actual method.- ^ 

The chief impression the writer carried away frmn the 
; hearing, of the reports of such cases , wae- the uncertaiat-y , of , 
it ali. As to the method of teaching reading it seems high 
time that the clinic should decide wln'ch is the more satis- 
factory. If the* p.sychiatrist does not laiow much about 
the matter, she shoi#%ave it|o llie jtsyehrdogisr, wlio is 
supposed to liave h.ad e.xpcricnee in teaddng. iluj, in, her 
own particular sphuiv slu- is .scarcely more definit!* wlien 
.she say.s tliat “ work will !ia\'c lo l.ie dune iiv uvercunji* i in- 
attitude^ of resisfatieo lo ;nid inhibi1*^ii of learning.” 
Auot.l?br iH'poit, tiifs time on a buy of brilliant inlelliu.meta 
finishes with ihe sfafeinent “ Thai, Btuni-diow he is .still 
failing to function a.s adcfpuaiely as he iniglir.” One 
cannot liolp being reminded of tlw' liutuorou.s rmnarlfs of a 


1 “ Children whi! fail tu learn." a pajter read at the ( ’mifwr-i}ee 

of Ednoalional at rnivc-r.sity College, London, in 

Jaixus^z’y 1938ii # ^ ^ 
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writer wlio sometims?s had a truth to im])art with his jests. 
Speaking ahoiifc a general disinclination to work of any 
kind,” he writes — 

^Vhat I suffer in tliat way no tongue ran tell. From iny earliest 
infancy I have been a- martyr to it. As a boy, the {lisoa.se hardly 
left mo for a day. They did not know, then, that it was my liver. 
'Medical science was in a far less advanced state than now, and they 
u.sed to put it down to laziness. 

“ ‘ Why, you skulking little devil, you,’ they would say, ‘ get up 
and do something for your living, can’t you ? ’ — not knowing, of 
that I was ill. 

they didn’t give me pillsj they gave me clumps on the side 
head. And strange as it may appear, those clumps on the 
often (mretl me — for the time being. I have, knomi one cllimp 
head have more effect on my liver, and make me feh more 
anxious to go .straight away then and there, and do what wvas wanted 
to be done, without further loss of time, than a whole box of ^ills 
does nSw', 

“You know it often is so — ^thoso simple, old-fashioned renil^'die.s 
are sometimes more efficacious than all the dispensary stuff.”’ 

‘‘ Clumps on the head,” of course, are a most improper 
form of punishment. But, under the old regime, the 
punishment of lazy and recalcitrant children often induced 
them 9 to get some immediate success.” By all means let* 
us study the characters of children. But let us bear in 
mind that psychology is distinct from ethics. The* former 
is a science of what is; the latter is a philosophy of what 
should he. And while ethics must take psychology into 
account _^and in some measure confijrm to its data, the last 
word must be for ethics. « There isf some danger of our* 
becoming so absorbed in the psychological study of difficult 
cases as to lose sight of the fact tha.t we are dealing with 
vices, which must Jie checkGd at all costs. 

One cannot he!^ feeling that the realm of chanit'^tcr is a 
vast expanse largely unexjilored. McPougall and others 
have, by their studies of instincts, habits, and sentiments, 
bird’s-eye views df it. But a detailed map is far 
It is^refreshing, I^Jierefore, to note fhe words of 
Dr. Susan Isaacs in her paper on Recent Advances i^i the 

.. C 

JeroiriQ Je?X)Die, Three in a Boat. ■ 



At the Conference of Educatimial Associations (Jan. ifSS). 

® Repoi't, p? 89. 

3 jI. M. Shirley: First Two Years, 3 vols, Univ, Minnesota 

Press, 1931, 1933. ^ ^ 
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Psychology of Young Nowadays,” she says, 

, ‘ ‘ emphasis is on demlopment, on a ge^tic approach to the 
problems of child ps,ychology. There is a movement away 
from the measurement of traits as static units, whether by 
tests or by ratings, and a Search for stable tendencies in a 
given, observable period of time, with definite patterns of 
variation, and as revealed in specific situations which are 
themselves to be studied, specified and regarded as a 
whole. Such research involves the study of the total 
organism, the child as a whole, and the study of the interplay 
of the various aspects of development within the develop- 

mental sequence.” 2 , 

■ Many interesting observations made in recent investiga-- 
tions are reported by Dr. Isaacs. Thus it has been reported 
by:^ Shirley in her work on the first two years of life*’ that 
there is a peak of shyness between the fifth and sixth months, 
and* another at 18 to 20 months. According to the same 
writer, five months is an important and critical time in 
development. Before this time the child cries for physical 
reasons; later, social causes begin to appear in addition, 
and a child will cry if his mother goes out of the room. 

* Some teachers may exhibit impatience with such informa- 
tion as this, pointing out that it is with older children that 
they have to do. But it must be emphasised that a 
thbrough study of genetic psychology requires “ longi- 
tudinal ” observation. It is wrong to consider the child, 
hovrever young, as a static mosaic of traits. Character is a 
growth, and we should endeavour to trace this growth 
from its earliest stages, and over long periods. ^ long- 
period investigation of this kind is reported from the 
Institute of Child Welfare, California. -Nancy Bayley, the 
psychologist conducting this research, reports that " in the 
first two years, the course of development is fluctuating 
and unstable, and prediction of future achievement from 
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appai'Mt ability iiL that period is not fully reliable.” ^ 
The same children nave been kept under observation and,, 
periodically tested with regard to the various aspects of 
their development from birth until now six years.^ A 
similar piece of work for a later period of life has been 
going on at the Institute of Child Welfare at Berkeley. A 
group of boys and girls have been studied from the age of 
eleven to that of seventeen. “ A wealth of important new 
facts regarding adolescent growth, and the inter-relation 
of the various aspects in the history of individuals, is likely 
result.” ^ ' 

Psycho-analysis, of course, is frequently used in investi- 
gating difliculties, and Dr. Isaacs gives some interesting 
cases of “ tantrums ” and their causes. One difficult case 
was that of a boy of four who had lost his father and whpse 
mother had to work very hard. It appears that, the 
“ tantrums ” were due to more than one cause, Plis^rst 
screams were to call his father to come back and help his 
mother. Later he imagined his father alive again, and his 
loud voice and excited movement personified the father. 
Finally his storms were due to the idea that he was fighting 
the faflher, who would not come back and help. We thus’ 
see that intense anxiety and frustrated desires give rise 
not only to dreams but to day-time fancies. ' 

A very different approach to the study of character is* to 
be found in the recent book entitled Fers»nality and Will 
by Dr. F. Aveling. This is of thenretical rather tlian of 
educational interest. Foi*t.ified by*'the results of the 
experijnental researches of .4c,h®, Michotte,^ and Webb,*'’ 
Dr. Aveling maintains that the will, in the higher forms of 
volition, is free. He does not agree with the account we 
have given on page 305. He maintains that thete,.is an 
or sef “ sitting up aloft ” which can'tlecide the matter. 

^ Rejuirt of Conference of Ediicational Associations, p. 96. 

^ Op, cit., -p. ^ 

® Ueber die W il^nstdtigkeit und das Denkesi, C46ttingen, J906, 

^ Etvde exp&rimeniale sur le choix volontaire, Iiouvain, 1910. ^ 

6 ,<ro -a: ' 
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“ Moreover,” lie say s, “ this ‘ I ’ repotted by tbe observers 
the persons giving their experience in volition) is not 
merely a thought o? concept of the self, It is something 
dirbctly lived and experienced; and it is this ‘actual’ 
factor which conditions the future activity . . . which the 
observer resolves then and there to carry but. According 
to Ach, this last experience is essential to all voluntary 
decision ; for it is always experienced in truly willed acts.” ^ 
Our answer to this contention is that all consciousness 
includes consciousness of self. All our mental processes, 
whether they are predominantly cognitive, affective, or 
, volitional, involve an aivareness of the self as the subject 
of them. When, therefore, a volition has taken place such 
as that outlined on page 305, one is conscious of oneself as 
ths subject of it, and one attributes the sudden cessation 
of t£n3ion between the conflicting motives and the initiation 
■ of the resulting action to the self. 

Knowledge of the characters and abilities of our pupils 
is a desideratum at all times. But perhaps we realise the 
need of it most when they approach the time for leaving, 

, and the serious question of a career arises. The Headmaster 
or Head Mistress is usually greatly concerned at such a time, 
especiajly as he or she has a testimonial to write for each 
leaver. In some secondary schools there are Careers 
Masters, 'who occupy themselves not only with the question 
of determining* the suitability of the boys for certain 
•avocations but with* Snding satisfactory posts for them. 
In the elementary schools, the After-Care Coinmittees deal 
with these matters. Secondary schools have a* Headr 
masters' Employment Gommittm, in co-pperation with the 
Ministr;^ of Labour, with offices at Westminster, and there 
is a blister committee for the Head Mistresses., Similar 
committees have been established in the provinces, and 
there are other institutions of like nature in London such , 
as The Career Advisory Bureai^ and, last but not leSst, the 
Vocational d-uidance Department of The ffational Institute 


Personality and Will, 
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of Ivdmtrial Psychdogy.^ We may very well take the 
work done by this last-named institution as typical of the^* 
rest. And we may sum it up in the terOis of a memorandum* 
supplied to all those who attended the conference organfsed 
by the Institute on the subject of vocational guidance at 
University College, London, in January 1938 — • 

Work done : Vocational and educational guidance for individuals; 
vocational selection for firms and training institutions; research; 
pi’oparation of tests and general advisory work for schools, local 
education authorities and others; training of teachers and others in 
educational guidance procedures and in intelligence testing. • 

The numbers dealt with in 1937 were over 1000 boys ^nd 
young men and about 300 girls and young women.* Uor* 
1938 the total number will be restricted to 1,250. These 
numbers seem disappointing; but the cost of this workis 
rather high. The normal fee is three guineas, increased to 
five for a consultation exceeding three hoiirs. Schools 
arranging for a group of pupils are entitled to a reduction. 

“ A small fund enables the Institute to make reductions in 
cases in which the normal fee cannot reasonably be aifforded. 
This fund is primarily intended for the use of elementary^ 
school children and individuals sent to the Institute by 
child guidance clinios, hospitals, and probation officers.” ® 
An excellent survey of the work of the Institute has b^en 
given by Mr. Charles Fox.® “ At first,” he tells us, “ it was 
thought that the problem could be tackled on purely 
scientific lines, by means gf suitab!h|,tests of intelligence,, 
and tests of aptitude for specific occupational processes.” 
But tMs was found to be inadequate. ” Like ohild guid- 
ance, vocational guidance is,becoming recognised as an aft, 
in which an array* of data must be assembled, and con- 
sidered in the light of a variety of different oonsideraf.ic«is.” ^ 
An attempt mnst be made to get a survey of the total 
personality, as shown by th^ impressions made in the minds 
of all fhe investigators and teachers who have dealt with 

^ ■ i- * 

1 Address — ^Aldwych House, London, W.C. 2. ^ 

A.I'rom the memorandum. ^ 

? Educational PsicholSgy, pp. 408 ff. Ibid. 

' t 





Attitude to work. 

% 


In posts taken 
according to 
advice. 


In posts not 
taken according 
to adv:^’e. 


These were elementary children leaving school at the. age 
of fourteen. The following table gives the results in the 
case of nearly two hundred secondary pupils leavin*| school 
between the ages of sixteen and nineteen: — 


In posts not 
taken according 
to advice. 


We ^lay sum up this very brief account of vocational 
guidance by the words with which Dr. 'F. M. Earle closed 
the discussion on this matter at University College in 
January 1938. He said “ thaf in the vocational guidance > 
held we weias still develo])ing §. relatively immature form of 
soc'iirl work. A great deal had been done, but something 


Bati.sfied 

Dis.satisiied 
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the pupil “ However difficult this* may be, and it is 
’.undoulttedly impossible except for those'who have natural 
intriition into charaBter, it is evident that the personality 
as a whole, as di.stinct from separate items within it such 
as temj)crament, .special interests, etc., is by far the most 
important consideration in giving vocational advice.” ^ 

The value of vocational guidance is shown by its results. 
Mr, J^ox gives a number of statistics. We may select two 
examples of them. In Fife, 85 children were given guidance 
and followed up ” for several years. The results were as 
follows:— 
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higher had to be aime«i at. The Institute held out an ‘ ideal,’ 
and sometimes ideals had to bo put into the background/' 
because of practical considerations. Tnit they should not 
be allowed to drop out of sight. Ho supjiorted the plan of 
providing training courses for teachers.” ^ 

And so ends our survey of psychological activity during 
the past few years. We began by noting tbe great- diversity 
of modern views. And in the course of this short account 
we have briefly dealt with a great variety of researches. 

may well ask whether it is one and the same subject 
that we have been discussing. We^must bear in mind, 
however, that psychology is co-extensive with human life. ^ 
And just as we have many difterent views of that* life, 
considered from various points of view, so in psychology 
we mu«?t expect to find difiering pronouncements. Tntth 
has many facets. In practical life we are told at one tiijie : 
Too vnany cooks spoil the hroth\ and at another: Many 
hands make light work. We know that each of these 
proverbs expresses a truth in certain circumstances. So in 
psychology. Each of the different schools expresses a 
facet the truth. If we remember this, many of the ^ 
apparent antinomies will cease to trouble us. As Mr. 
Mace said in his remarks as Chairman at tbe meeting.of the 
British Psychological Society (Education Section) held at 
University College in January 1938, the different schools 
are no longer separated; we are now co-op5rating. •• 

Questions on Chapter XVIIT, 

■m *1 

1. To wliat extent la introspection necessary in psychology. How 
should it be snpplemery^ed V * 

^ ... 

2. How would you answer the contention of the BeliavioiAisii that 

introspccticSr is valueless as a scientific metho<?bcca\ise one cannot 
control the observations of anotjier. 

3. WhSt are the peculiar difliculties of introspection ? How chn 
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Jjl two-factor ” theory of 


5^ On what priiKiples are tests of general intclligenee construeted ? 

6. Describe modern methods of dealing with the backward child. 

7. What is the value of measurement in education ? What are 
its limitations ? 

8. What are the criteria by which a test may be properly evaluated ? 

9. What do you under.stand by the Intelligence Quoiie/ii of a person ? 
To wliat extent does it vary at different ages of the same person ? 

. JO. ^WHiat changes have there been in the purpose of mental 
testing since its initiation by Binet ? 

41. What do you understand by performance tests, and what is 
their special purpose ? • 

* . . 

12. “ Anjniprovement in environment jiroduces a gain in intelli- 
gence.” To what extent is this statement true ? 

13. What do you understand by the Oestalt psychology, and what 

are its educational implications ? * 

14. ‘‘ The configuration theory swallows up what is tnffe in the 
association theory.” Discuss the truth of this statement, 

45. What are group tests ? What advantages have they over 
individual tests ? What disadvantages ? 

16. *What do you unypratand by mechanical aptitude t What 
account should be takeiPof it in organising school work ? 

17. How is character related to ability ? What account*;ouId be 
taken of character in arranging the classes of a school ? 

18. i^at is ‘‘ laziness ” ? Suggest .some ofiits causes, and how 

you -should attempt ^ deal with them, ^ 

19. How can the Child Guidance Clinic assist the teacher? 

• ' ' ' 4 

20. What is the value of vocational guidance? Gi<le some 

account of its'mothods. • • 
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Epicurus, refeiTi'd to, 292 » 

Essays in liistorv and goographv 

exams., 889 ^ 

Examriation.s, as e.s.yav -writing, 
38^ 

tests of intelligence, 380 

Exercise, influence of on in- 
ijtinc.tive tenrienev, 239, 
243 

Exercises, 14, 34, 42, Oji, 82, 99, 
128,^58. 201, 23 iT 246, 
281, 301, 314, 338, 368 
Experiment, 81 

— in psychology, 370 ff. » 
future of» 395-G 

— on memory training, 21"^ 224 

■ suggestion, 271 *' 

the influence of association 

^ in perccption,^70 


Explanation, 165 
, — and application, 60-1, 172, 
. 187 

Exlernal roality and motor adap- 
tation, (55 

Eye, mcelianisin of, -14-5 


FACTORS, mental, relative im- 
portanoe in various sub- 
jects, 451 ff., 455 

see under group and special 

factors, meclianical apti- 
tude and verbal ability. 
Father- complex or imago, 309 

—’inlluence of, 416 

Fatigue, influence of on atten- 
^ tion, 338 

— mental, 33 

— ijiuscnlar, .33 

— nervous, 33 
Fear, emotion of, 264 
Fechner, referred to, 372 £f. 

— his Law, 373 

Peeling and conation, Ch. XL 
Feeling-tone, an ultimate mode 
of consciousness, 37-8 
Flight, instinct of, 254 
Focus fvf attention, 316 
Football matches, watching of, 
412 

Formal training, doctrine of, 226, 
ll29 

Foster, Sir 21. [quoted), tlf 
Fox, Charles (quoted), 422, 429-30, 
431-2, 441, 433-4, 469 
French schools, use of emulation 
in, 275 

Freud, referred to. 396 ff. 

— hi,? theory criticised, 408 if. 
Froebel, on the w'Srk of the 

teacher, 4 


Generalisation and abstraction, 
117 , 

— hasty, 138 

Generic idea.s. 111, 120, 139-42 

distinguished from abstract 

and general ideas, 162 
Genetic psycholog 3 ', 13-14 
Genius, as indicated by I.Q., 449 
Genus, 145 

Gestalt P.syehology, 419, 427 ff. 
Goethe, referred to, 447 
Grammar, value of in education, 
226 

Gratitude, a compound emotion, 
283 

Greek and Latin as basis of 
formal training, 226, 229 
Green, 0. H. (quoted), 396, 402 

— referred to, 396 (ft. m) 

Green, J. A., and Birchtnough 

(quoted), 165 

referred to, 230 (ft. n.) 

Gregarious instinct, 264, 284 
Group factor, 443 

— Tests, 379, 457-S 
Grouping of children in school, 

456 * 

Gustatory sensation, 66 


GENERAL factor (g), of Spear- 
^ ■}nan, 439 

— ideas, 117, 139 

— — and generic ideas, 153 


HABIT, 219, 234, 300 

— and character, 311 

— • — general experience, 226 

innate tendencies, 221, 249 

nervous proco,ss, 222 

— as secondarily autojiaatic ac- 

tion, 303 

— how tcucountcract, 240 

— form, 363 

.siimulale, 242 

— inherited, 223 ■* 

Hallucination, 48-9 
xlamlei, referred to, 363^ 
Handwork, use of in scntiuls, 65, 

J 125 <* 

Ilankin, Chclla (quoted), 410, 411, 
416, 417 

H|^f|)piiffes,s, naiure of, 28'^ ■*> 
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Happiness, real moaiiiip of, 291 
Hatred, sciitimeiit qf, 283 
Hazlitt, Yicinrin (quoted), 426, 447 
Hea dmasters’ Emplojment Com- 
mittee, 467 

Hedonic selection, law of, 236, 
280 

■ — -tone, 37 

and attention, 334 

Hedonists, 292 

Herbart, live formal steps of, 160 

— referred to, 9, 259, 325 
Heredity and character, 312 
habit, 223 

Heuristic metliods, 97, 170, 194 
History taught by acting, 66 
Hobbes, on conation, 9 

— words, 112 

Huey (f^uotei), 69, 105, 126, 229 
Hw/rte, on the self, 17 
Huxley (quoted), 432 
Hydra, better name for Titan, 
411 

Hypnotic trance, described, 407 

— how produced, 407-8 

Hypothesis, 170, 191 
Hysterht, 407 

— cured, 408 


IDEALS, 228 
Ideas, 72, 73, 99 
— • abstract, 113 

— and cortical centres, 102 » 

— communication of, 194 

— development of abstract, 115 

— distinguished from image, IQl 

— formation of now, 821 * 

— generic. Ill « 

— - origin of, 100 

— particular, 110 

— relation of to will, 303 

— systems of, 160, 181 ^ 

Ideation, Cli, VII., Ch. VIII., 

Oh. TX. ♦ \ 

— and analysis, 119 

S" ®^PP®rccf)tion, 319 

—* — Ifv^nthesis, 119 * * 


Ideation, development of, 106 

— l>roductive and reproductive- 

a.^eets of, 322 r 

— relation of to perception and 

imagination, 109 * 

— sameness and, 108 
Ideo-motor movement, 303 
Illusion, 71 

Image and percepts, 84-6. 

— defined, 84 

Imagery and perception, 87 

— in relation to teaching, 87-98 

— hinds of, 86 
Imaginiition, Ch. VI. 

— how to awaken, 94-5 » 

— interpretative arid origiftative,’ 

89 

— involving ideas, 98, 163 

— productive or constructive^ 89 

— reproductive, 89 • 

— use in school, 93-4 * 

— use of in psychology, 88 
Imitation, 272 
Individual differences, 371 

— psychology, 370 

— child, need of studying, 416-16 
Individualistic methods, 370,' 

416 

Induction, 169, 186, 190, 193 
Inductive method, 148, 161 , 

— — illustrated, 149 

— reasoning, 160, 190 

relation of to deduction, 

#95, 197 r ■ :v,v v''* 
Inference and system, 164 
Inhibition, 40, 234 
Innate tendencies, Ch. XII., 366 

— — how to develop, 244 
need of studying,^45, 248, 

Ch. xn. • 

— tendenej' and habit, 327 
and intellectual interests, 

363 , " 

distinguished from instinct, 

262 

of doyig something, 2f 6 

imitation, 272 

—1 playing, 273 
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Innate tendency of seeking 
pleasure and avoiding 
pain, 279 

— self-preservati(fti, 256, 

* 265 

- of suggestibility, 268 

— towards sympathy, 266 

Instinct, and innate tendencies, 

Ch.XIL 

— — - inteUigonee, 261 

- will, 303 

-—neural side of, 13 {ft. n.) 

■ — sexiial, 398 
Instinctive action, 30, 253 
Instincts, special, Gh. XlT. 

^ — gregarious, 264 

of acquisition, 244, 264 

, — — • — construction, 264 

— »_ — curiosity, 257 

- — r — flight and concealment, 

: 254 

— — — of manipulating ob- 

jects, 265 

— — — pugnacity, 259 
- — - — repulsion, 266 

— — -r — seif-abasement or sub- 

‘ jeotion, 260, 296 

self-assertion, 244 

— or self-display, 260 

-‘self-preservation, 265 

— — parental, 263 
Instruction and education, 1-2 
Intelligence, “ general,” 382 

• — group tests, their valri^j^S? IT. 

— measurement of, 374 ff, 

— meaning of, 375 ff., 436 ff. 

— no definite meaning, 381-2, 424 

— Quotient, 449 II. 

— symbolised by g, 437 i 

— tes% (ft, 376 ff., 382 ff., 443 ff. | 

— ‘ ‘ total ’ ’ as disting'jPi.shcd from ' 

general, 380 ff. 

•Interest and association, 364 

5- attention, 322, 353 

— conation? 322 

#and instinctive tendencies, 

367 • 

pleasure-pain, 345 


Interest as “ the felt value of an 
en<!^”367 

— conditionally derived, 360 

— derived, 330, 364 

— emotional and intellectual, 

350 

— how to sustain, 336, 366, 304 

— need of, 185,213 

— organically derived, 360 

— value of in teaching, 331 
Intermediate level, 29 
Interpretative imagination, 89 

and teaching, 90-1 

Intrinsic feeling, 238, 294 
Introspection, a psychological 

method, 13, 35, 419 ff. 
Invention, 200 
Involuntary attention, 341 
Isaacs, Dr. Busan {quoted^ 464-5 

— refex'red to, 465-6 
Isolation by varying concomi- 
tants, 130 

Itard (quoted), 107 (ft. n.), Ill, 
112, 118, 252, 826 


JACK the Gtiant-killor, Referred 
to, 363 

Jacotot, referred to, 2, 269 
James (quoted), 196, 233, 256, 371, 
372, 374, 428 

— on action in line of greatest 
resistance, 306 : 

analysis and recognition, 

116 

attention, 326, 3^, 344, 

363, 362 


automatism in action, 249 
tru 


— constmetiveness, 264 

— feeling and activity, 236, 

237 

— formation of habit of 


effort, 363 ,, 



genius, 353 • 



ideas, lOi 

• 


instinct in man, 250 



interest and association, 
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